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ANNUAL REVIEW OF THE BIHAR RESEARCH 
SOCIETY, 1945-46, 

By THE HON’BLE THE CHIEF JUSTICE SiR SAIYID 

Fazal Ali, Kt, 

It is my very pleasant duty to welcome your Excellency on 
behalf of the Bihar Research Society. As this is the last function of 
the Society which your Excellency will be attending, I must take this 
opportunity of conveying to your Excellency our deep gratitude to 
you for extending your patronage to the Society by becoming its 
President and expressing our sincere regret at your leaving the 
province at a time when the Society would have greatly needed your 
guidance and help. If it is not out of place I would also like to 
strike a personal note. Throughout your Excellency’s tenure of office 
I have experienced as Chief Justice a degree of sympathy, understan- 
ding and readiness to help us in our difficulties which has greatly 
lightened my task in the administration of justice. I have felt that 
whenever it became necessary to invoke your Excellency's aid and 
a good case could be made out my appeal would not be in vain and 
there would be a prompt and effective response. On behalf of the 
Society I wish you many years of sound health and happiness and 
i|spress the hope that lifee some of its former Prjtsi dents you will ' 
Ibntinue to be interested in its activities and welfare. 

Th^ ; Honorary Secretary of the Society given. a bridf ; 
|unjmary of the activities of thC Society in his Annua! Report wbifch : 
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has already been circulated and I shall only supplement it with some 

details* . „ ij 

In conformity with the practice of the previous years I would 

iit the first instance refer briefly to the contents of our four 

durina the period under review. ; 

For certain unavoidable reasons we had to bring out a combined 
n fnr Maich and lane 1945 which begins with a note of 

number for Ma ch Society by Dr. 

^ptinnsm an College, on the victory of the A”'*® 

W Then follows a paper which contains Part U ot 

f va^mbl^contribution by one of Ih^ Indian historians, Rao 

Vv^aTc S Srinivasachariar. Head of the Departn-.ent of 
nttorv and Politics, Annamalai University, on ' Early Stages in the 
History an Tvr„ luiiciary.” Next appears the paper by 

Development of the Madras Jud i Nepal “ which 

M,. last Annual Meeting of our 

"aC noting some important examples of Nepal Arts during 
fhe Si-M period and tracing their association which t = arts o 
cuutemporary Bihar, the learned writer, an eminent authority _on 
sublet of Indian. Art. observes in his thoughtful cone usion- . . . . . • 
!wTtls of Nepal comprise a living musenm of art during its 
the Cities ot p of India at that period were 

r. Stsilra™ of Nepal, but the passage of time and oAer 
"shave swept most of these historical buildings away. Bm where 
in Neoal all these records of the past should be 

in this itnportant field * ^ 

•The fourth naperdn this issue, endtled "The Kalip>s'>r^i«‘^>- 
A ihp ImnCrial Guptas " is contributed by Prof. Jagan 
S “oriental Collide. Lahore, who tries to refute in it Dr ^B. 

''' -ntl out “that the s<)‘Mllea>«Wp<i really does not exist and ftat 

" ^T' tnub'e 

^ • - - --4 made in different times to present the 
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account of a particular dynasty in a historical setting”. This article, 
as some of you are aware, has evoked strong discussions amongst a 
number of scholars. 

The most important article in this number which has been 
appreciated by scholars in various places, is one on “ Palm* leaf 
manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan” translated from the German 
of Luders by Mrs. Tuhinika Chatterjee, M. A. Kavyatlrtha, of 
Calcutta. The manuscripts, discovered in one of the cave-temples 
ot Ming -oi (near Kysyl west of Ktscha), are fragments of dramas 
older in the opinion of Liiders, *' than all that is preserved to us in 
dramatic arts in India” and ” are the oldest manuscript-remains which 
are on the whole preserved out of India”. The date of their 
composition is placed at the beginning of the Christian era and their 
authorship is ascribed to a Buddhist belonging to the ” circle of poets 
whose prominent centre Asvagkosa" In an interesting article, 
contributed in this issue by Dr. D. B. Shastri of Patna College, 
we get a critical study of the ‘‘Art of Prediction” as discussed in 
an unpublished work of DariyS Ssheb, a saint-poet of the Nirgu^a 
School of Hindi, who being born at Dharkhanda near Dumraon in 
Shahabad flourished during the 17th and 18th centuries. Another 
paper which deserves, to be noticed is one contributed by the late Mr. 
Sham Bahadur describing some “Traditions and Legends” about the 
author’s native place Sassaram, a site of much importance in relation 
to the Ancient and Mediaeval periods of Indian History. In the 
last article in this issue Dr. K. K. Datta of Patna College traces, 

on the authority of some unpublished English records, the 

beginning of the recruitment of the Rajputs of Bihar to the army of the 
English East India Company according to the suggestion of Colonel 
Scott, a shrewd and able officer of the Company, 

We commenced printing, in an Appendix to this number a 
Sanskrit Text of Parydyamuktdvalz, critically edited with notes by 
Dr. Tarapada Chbwdhuri of Patna Collie. The text is based 
mostly on a collation of manuscript materials, which the editor 
secured for his study from different places in Manbhum, Burdwan, 
Bank ura and Orissa. ' , 4";;'': 

y The September number begins with Part III of Prof.- Rad ;?j 

Ci S, SrihivaSacharia’S paper oh “ Early Stags^ ih j 

f •' ’ "Tfi ' '‘'I' if" 
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the Development of the Madras Judiciary”. Next appears a very 
thoughtful and learned contribution from Dr. S. C. Sarkar on 
“Ancient Indian Principles of occupation of conquered Territory” 
based on a chapter of the A-fthasastra oi KauUlya. Its foot-notes 
contain numerous comparative suggestions regarding the occupation 
of enemy countries, which are based on a critical study of the 
political knowledge of India in the days of KmiUlya. The third 
article in this issue contains some critical observations by Mr. 
S. A. Shere, Curator, Patna Museum, on three interesting Mediaeval 
images, two of Vispu and one of dancing Gamsa^ found in a village 
called Eksari within the jurisdiction of the Police Station Ekma in 
the Saran district. These important specimens of sculpture which 
are now carefully housed in the Patna Museum belong, according to the 
writer, to the Pala period which was marked by a remarkable outburst 
of cultural and artistic activities. 

In his paper entitled “ The Bonai Copper Plates of Udaya 
Vardha Deva" Mr, P. Acharya, State Archaeologist of Mayurbhanj, 
has presented to u t a careful study of the originals of these important 
plates and we have reproduced facsimile of the plates and their text. 
The last article in this issue is the product of a very critical study 
by Mr. G. Ramdas of Jeypore and relates to the Suryavamsi Kings 
of Orissa. By an exhaustive examination of relevant contemporary 
evidence in epigraphy and literature, the learned writer has been able 
to correct some inaccuracies in the accounts of the previous writers 
regarding these famous kings of Orissa and he has also rendered a 
valuable service to the students of History by giving three comparative 
chronological tables. The second instalment of the ParyS.yamukts,vali„ 
as edited by Dr. T. Chowdhuri, is printed in an Appendix. 

Part IV of Prof. Rao Bahadur C. S. J5rinivasa-cbaria’s article 
<jn “ Early Stages in the Development of the Madras Judiciary” 
appears firat in the December issue of the Journal. Next coroes an 
important coptribuition o£*Dr- B. Bhattacharya, Director of Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, on “ The Identity of the Andmbhrtyus ”, one of 
the puzzling points in the history of Ancient India, The third article 
is on ” Kingship and Nobility in Mewar ” by Prof, A, C. 
Banerjep of Calcutta University in which the learned writer has given 
a crit^sal; and interesting account of a subject not properly studied 
J^ore ; by other scholam^ 
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In his article entitled “ Mediaeval Kingship in the Deccan Dr. 
K. K. Basu of T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur, deals with an 
important subject in the administrative history of Mediaeval India. 
The next paper is a valuable cantribution by Khan Sahib S. H. 
Askari of Patna College on the condition of Bihar in the age of 
Emperor Aurangzeb, about which very little was known before. In 
another article in this issue Prof. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar of 
Patna College has critically reviewed the overseas commercial 
activities of Mir Jumla, who rose from the position of a merchant 
adventurer to be one of the greatest generals and statesmen of the 
Mughul Empire. 

I am glad to note that two Research Scholars of the University, 
Mr. Tara Bhusan Mukherjee and Mr, Visvanath Prasad Varma, 
have contributed in this issue two interesting papers entitled “ Manu 
on Colonization*’ and “ The Decline of Vedic Religion respectively. 
The next article is by Dr. K. K. Datta of Patna College on Admiral 
Walsort, who is said to have rendered valuable services to the 
English East India Company in connection with the recovery of their 
lost settlement of Calcutta and their ultimate victory in the critical years 
of 1756-57. The paper is based on some unpublished contemporary 
documents preserved under the custody of the Imperial Record 
Department, New Delhi. In this issue, we complete the publication 
of Dr. T. Chowdhuri’s edition of the text of Paryayamuktavali. 


What I have narrated so far would, I believe, show that during 
the last twelve months we were able to publish in our Journal a number 
of original articles of considerable importance adding substantially 
to our knowledge regarding the manifold aspects of our country’s 
past history and culture. I am glad to say that we have recently 
received some favourable comments from outside on the high quality 
of the publications in our Journal which deservedly enjoys widespread 
reputation not only in India but also in the foreign countries. Ours 
is most probably the only Johrnal in India on the Arts side which has 
come out almost regularly in spite of the stress and difficulties caused 
by the War and the credit for this is due mostly to our able Editor 
Dr. K, K. Datta. , ^ 

There have been some important additions to the stock of our 
Library which is a rich repository of different categories of .rare books 
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and manuscript documents besides a large number of old and new Indian 
as well as foreign journals. We are trying to make some suitable 
arrangements for the study of the valuable Tibetan Manuscripts, 
stored here, by trained experts, but one of our very useful activities, 
that is, the search for Sanskrit, Prakrit and Maithiii manuscripts 
could not be continued during the year as the Government grant for 
this purpose has been spent up though the work, because of the 
vastness of its nature, is not yet complete. It is a matter of regret 
that we have not got adequate fund to help the study of our Tibetan 
manuscripts, which is overdue and to resume the search for Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Maithiii and Persian manuscripts. 

I have learnt with great pleasure from Dr. K, K. Datta that the 
Patna University has decided to appoint two research scholars for 
the search and discovery of manuscripts and other historical documents 
in all languages in different parts of Bihar. I hope that these 
University scholars and also the ad hoc Records ’ Fegional Survey 
Committee already appointed by the Government of Bihar with Dr. 
K. K. L'tatta as its convener, will get due facilities and assistance for 
the discharge of their tasks. 

Before concluding my review I must express on behalf of Society 
our deep sorrow at the death of Mr. Sham Bahadur who for many 
years served as the Honorary Treasurer and Secretary of the Society 
and who used to take a very keen personal interest in its affairs. 
I must also take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Justice Sinha and 
Dr. Chowdhuri for their work as Treasurer and Librarian respecti- 
vely arrd the members of the Council for their ungrudging help to me. 
- Lastly, I must express the gratitude of the Society to Dr. K. K. 
Datta, whose researches in Indian history are well known, for the 
the great care and pains with which he has been editing the Journal 
of the Society. 



INDIA’S CULTURAL CONTACTS. 

^y DR. S. C. SaRKAR, 

While proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair on the occasion of 
the last Annual Meeting of this Society, Dr. S, C. Sarkar observed ; 

“ Your Excellency, this is the last meeting of the Society where 
you are with us as its ex-officio President ; but we hope, ‘ex’ office, 
you will yet continue to take the same interest in it, wherever you may 
be,^ — and perhaps this Society may afford you scope for several 
hobbies in your leisure years.—I am tempted to express a more 
ambitious hope : we would like to see you working as an ‘ambassador* 
of our Society, forging cultural links with the two countries you are 
associated with, ^ — Britain and Australia. In Britain it may be possible 
for you to try to enrich the resources of this Society by obtaining for 
it (at its own cost) duplicates and copies of various important, rare or 
the only surviving, Mss. and documents, or art relics of India, that 
have long remained the monopoly of archives and institutions in 
Britain (and in allied or occupied countries of Europe).— In Australia 
our Society would look forward to you to help in renewing ancient 
contacts between our two countries. It is gradually becoming common 
knowledge with the educated public in India, America, Canada and 
New Zealand, besides the Indo-Chinese, Indonesian and Polynesian 
regions, — that for many centuries Indian Culture and Commerce 
spread throughout the Indo-marine and Pacific regions, in the wake 
of Indian maritime and colonial enterprises. New Zealand was within 
this sphere of influence in the middle ages, and the N. W. coastlands of 
Australia were also affected by this movement in the same period. 
Quite accidently, in the course of a search amongst stray remnants 
of 18th century Court Papers in Patna itself, I came across, a few 
years ^o, clear evidence of a renewed (or continued ?) Indo-Australic 
contact in the days of Hastings and Cornwallis: — it appears that 
settlers (mostly cultivators and farmers) flowed in a steady stream , 
down the Ganges and across the Bay of Bengal and Indian Ocean to ' 
the then very new British acquisition of Australia, not yet 20 years old, 
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—and this influx was strongly objected to by the Adrnmistration of 
the Penal Settlement, but was favoured by the Govt, in Fort Wilham; 

it does not become clear how ultimately this immigration was stopped, 
and what became of these numerous colonists from the riparian districts 
of Bengal and Bihar in that distant Southern continent—In the present 
day, and for generations to come, Australia and India are being, and 
are destined to be, more and more drawn together, in policy, defence 
and trade ; it is not perhaps too much to hope that Your Excellency 
will find your scope in cementing this inevitable historical rapproach- 
ment by working for collaboration in culture and learning between the 
scholars, institutions and societies of the two countries.— The idea has 
appealed to n'.e so strongly that I have just written to a friend of our 
family, Professor Gwyn James (once a fellow student with my son 
in London) who is nowin the Victoria University, about this Indo- 
Australic cultural association. 

So far as we, the Society, are concerned, we gratefully recall the 
suggestion Your Excellency made at this very time and place last 
year,— that this Society should prepare itself for assisting the Govern- 
ment of the country, in formulating schemes of economic, administra- 
five, civic or constitutional reform or development, on the lines 
suited best to the genius, tradition and experience of the people 
through the ages,— by a critical study and interpretation of pre- 
British medieval and ancient governmental conditions.— I can assure 
Your Excellency that this wise advice of yours has not been lost 
sight of, -and that this Society will always be glad to place its service 
at the disposal of the government in its efforts, to create a truly Indian 
Administration and public life, and a truly Indian outlook on inter- 
national relations, in tune with the great past of India. 


INDIAN CULTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

Dr. P. C. Bagchi. 

My first duty is to offer you my sincere thanks for your kind : 
invitation to address you to-night. The time was rather too short for 
the preparation of a learned discourse. I therefore thought of placing | 
before you the general outline of a subject to which little attention has J 
been paid by our scholars. Yet its importance in the interpretation ■ 
of our past can never be possibly over-estimated. 

The Art and Archaeology of Central Asia is in many respects 
inseparable from the Art and Archaeology of India. Their comparative ; 
study throws light) on the one hand, on the history of the cultural 

and colonial expansion of India across the deserts right up to the 

frontier of China and helps, on the other, in the solution of many a 
problem of ancient Indian history. 

The materials for this study are not lacking. Archaeologists from 
different parts of Europe carried on extensive explorations in Central 
Asia for nearly twenty-five years, from the last decade of the nineteenth 
century till about the commencement of the first world war. The 
precious finds of these explorations are carefully preserved in 
the British Museum, the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris and let us | 

hope in the Berlin Museum. The Russian collection only was ( 

destroyed to the great misfortune of the students otf Central Asian j 

antiquities during the last revolution. A portion of the British | 

Museum collection is now in the Central-Asian Museum at | 
New Delhi. 

A lot of the important materials has been studied by specialists 
in Europe but a good lot still remains untouched for want of suflScient 
number of properly equipped scholars. There is therefore..^normous 
scope for collaboration with the European scholars in this field if we 
only care to make the additionat linguistic and historical preparations 
that are necessary for the tash, 
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Let us now consider the problems in their geographical and 
historical settings. The country with which we are concerned is that 
part of Asia which received through ages currents of life and civilisa- 
tion from different quarters. This is just the reason for which it 
has been called *' the Innermost Heart *’ of Asia. The late Sir 
Aurel Stein, the most indefatigable explorer of Central Asian region, 
preferred the name which the ancient Greeks used for 

these lands. The use of this name has the greatest justification for 
the simple reason that India and China played the most important role 
in shaping the ancient civilisation of this region. 

Ser-India is bounded on the north by the T*ien-shan or the 
Celestial mountains and on the south by the Kun-lun ranges. On the 
east this region is bounded by the Nan-shan which itself is a continua- 
tion of the Kun-lun. On the west, the Pamirs, the Imaos of the Greek 
geographers connect the T’ien-shan with the Hindukush. 

These mountains give rise to important rivers which flow towards 
the Taklamakan Deserts, gradually dry up and ultimately lose them- 
selves in the sands. The Kashgar Daria which rises in the T’ien-shan 
and the Yarkand Daria which rises in the Pamirs are powerful neat 
their sources but as they flow on, they gradually diminishin volume 
in the proximity of the deserts. These two combine together to form 
the Tarim river which flows along the depression towards the marshes 
of the Lob-nor. This is the river which was mentioned in Indian 
literature as SUa. It is along these river basins that thickly populated 
and prosperous colonies had been established since very early 
times. 

The colonies that flourished in the southern part of this region 
wore from west to east-— Cokkuka in the region of modern Yarkand, 
^Saijade^a in the region of Kashgar, Khotariina or Godana in the 
region of Khotan and Calmadana in the region of Cher-chen. Smaller 
principalities also once existed in this region but they have now 
completely disappeared through the erosion of deserts. The ruins y. 
- of old cities in the sand dunes are the only witness to their former 
Sexistence.' 

" ^ ' In the northern jpart of this region, along the foot of the T’ien- ’ 
'shan, therh were equally flourishing colonies. There were, from west 
to east— Bharuka in the region of modern Uch-Turfan, Kuci-rSJya in 
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the southern one, passed through the Lob*nor region towards the 
west and connected the southern countries such as Calmadana, 
Khotaihna, Sailade^a and Cokkuka. The other followed the northern 
fringe of the desert and passed through Agnidefia, KucirSjya and 
Bharuka. The routes again met in the neighbourhood of Kashgar. 

From the Indian frontier there were two distinct approaches to 
this region— the shorter one was along the upper valley of the Indus 
and throughGilgit over the Pamirs to Kashgar. Although it was a 
shorter route it was more difficult of access to the travellers on account 
of the many steep ascents and dangerous hanging bridges over the 
hilly rivers. The less difficult but a longer one lay along the Rabul 
river and by the passes of the Hindukush proceeded through Bactria 
and Tokharestan to the Ser-Indian region both from north and 
south. 

The last mentioned route started from Puruspura, the ancient 
capital of GandhSra and proceeded along the valley of the Kabul river’ 
passed by Hiddaand NagarahSra and reached the valley of Bamiyan 
before crossing the Hindukush. Bamiyan which is mentioned by 
ancient Chinese travellers under the name Fan-yen-na was one of the 
most important centres of Buddhist culture on the way to Bactria and 
Central Asia. The valley which is surrounded by snow-clad peaks 
of the Hindukush was in ancient times the most prosperous seat of a 
government. It attracted traders and missionaries from all countries 
and specially from India. There is a Buddhist tradition that after 
the destruction of Kapilvastu by Virudhaka. the king of Ko4ala,: four 
princes of the 6akya family were compelled to leave the coui^^ 
One of the princes was received by the people of Bamiyan asf tl^ 
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king. In the middle of the 7th century, the famous Chinese pilgrims, 
till pretend to have seen a descendant of the ^akya prince on the 
throne of Bamiyan. 

Although we cannot place much reliance on this tradition there 
is no doubt that Bamiyan had risen to be a great centre of Buddhist 
studies already in the early centuries of the Christian era. 'fhe 
Buddhist manuscripts discovered by the French archaeological mission 
of Hackin in one of the ancient cave temples in the hills of Bamiyan 
bear clear testimony to it. The oldest of these manuscripts 
belong to the Kushfin period. A part of the manuscripts also 
belongs to the Gupta period as the script in which they are written is 
the Brahmi script of the slanting Gupta style. 

The remains of art also clearly testify to its prosperity as a centre 
of Buddhism. The ancient grottos in the neighbourhood of Bamiyan, 
once used by the Buddhist monks for study and meditation, contain 
many relics of the Buddhist art. The most remarkable of these relics 
are the fresco paintings which are reminiscent of the art of A janta. 
But as Bamiyan was situated on the main road leading to the ancient 
Persian zone, a certain amount of Sassanian influence also may be 
discovered in the frescoes. The remains of Buddhist sculpture at 
Bamiyan belong to the Gandhara school of art. The drapery and the 
head-ress of the images clearly bring out their Hellenistic affiliation. 
Colossal images more than fifty feet high, had been curved out of the 
rocks by the Buddhist artists of Bamiyan. Although they are now in 
a dilapidated condition they bear witness to the former spleiidour of 
the Buddhist institutions of the country, 

To the north of the Hinduicush, on the roadIead‘ing from Bamiyan 
to Balkh, another ancient Buddhist site has been discovered at a place 
called Dukhtar-i-Nusirwan near Habak. The ruins are not so exten- 
sive as those at Bamiyan but the few relics of Buddhist art that have 
‘b®r® <iisclose their clear affiliation to the Gandhara 
school. , ^ , :* 

further to the north of this region, the route brings us to 
Balkh. This is the site of ancient Bactria of the Greeks, which is 
inentioned by Chinese historians under the name Fo-ho-lo and by 
Indian wri|^rS|as Bsihika. Bactria, though Iranian in its substratum, 
had beep cdnverted to Buddhism probably as early a the 2nd century 
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before Christ. The sovereignty of the country had changed hands 
many a time in the past— from the Greeks to the Yue-ches or the 
Indo-Scythians, from the Yue-ches to the Hephthalites and from the 
Hephthalites to the Turks. But the country remained faithful to 
Buddhism till its conversion to Islam. 

The ancient sites of Balkh have not been properly excavated but 
Chinese accounts have preserved for us glimpses of the ancient glory 
of Balkh as a centre of Buddhist civilisation. We learn from these 
accounts that the Navasangharima, the largest Buddhist establish- 
ment of Balkh, was the only institution to the north of the Hindukush 
where there was a regular succession of Masters who were authorita- 
tive interpreters of the Buddhist canon. The institution was known 
under the name jNaubahctr to the world. After the destruction of the / 
monastery towards the end of the 7th century, its chief priests who 
were converted to Islam were invited to the court of the Caliph at | 
Baghdad. Albiruni tells us that it was they who introduced the study 
of Indian astronomy and mathematics in the Arab world. 

Whatever the fate of Balkh might have been towards the close of 
the Buddhist period, we know it from authentic Chinese records 
that the country played an important role in the dissemination of 
Indian art and civilisation from very early times. When the country 
passed into the hands of the Yue-ches in the 2nd century before 
Christ, China opened up political relations with her. Buddhism was 
introduced in China by the Yue-che missionaries. Images of Buddha 
and Buddhist texts were also carried by them not only to different 
parts of Central Asia but also to China. 

We have seen that two main routes led from Balkh to Central 
Asia. One passed northwards and by Sogdiana and through the 
country of the Western Turks along the Issik kul ultimately reached 
Central Asia near Uch- Turfan. The other route which is more 
important for us, started from Balkh, passed through Tokhorestan 
crossed the difificult passages of the Pamirs and reached the plain near 
Kashgar, ’ ; , 

The ancient name of Kashgar was Sailadesa. * It is mentioned ^ 
Shu-Iei in the earlier Chinese records and as Kie-sha in the records of 
the 7th and 8th centuries. It was a Buddhist country. Hiuah-tsang 
tells us that the inhabitants were sincere believers in Buddhism and ; 
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that there were hundreds of Buddhist monasteries in the capital of 
the country. Indian Buddhist scholars were usually found in those 
monasteries to act in the capacity of teachers to the local Buddhists. 
The Chinese records tell the same thing about Cokkiika or Yarkand. 

Of all the kingdoms lying along the southern route Khotan seems 
to have played the most important role in the dissemination of Indian 
culture. In .fact the country served as an advanced post for the 
colonisers and missionaries from India. This was mainly due to its 
continguity to Kashmir. The road from Kashmir to Khotan though 
difficult was not long. It passed along the upper valley of the Indus 
up to Darel and then proceeding north- w^est ward along the Yasin 
valley it went over hills and valleys up to Tash-Kurghan. From 
Tash-Kurghan to Khotan it was an eastward journey over the Bolor 
Tagh range. This was the route which was followed by Fa-hien in the 
4th century during his journey from Khotan to India. 

Khotan is mentioned as GodSna or GodSniya in ancient Sanskrit 
Cosmogiaphical texts, Godana and Apara-GodSna or Outer-Godaua 
were the two northern countries that were known to ancient Indian 
writers. The Chinese mention it under the name Yu tien. The 
Buddhist traditions tell us that Khotan was colonised by Indians 
already in the time of A4oka. Old documents discovered in the 
region of Khotan have established that there was a ruling dynasty in 
Khotan bearing an Indian name, Vijaya. Kharosthi records unearthed 
from sites not very far from Khotan reveal that an Indian dialect allied 
to the dialect spoken in the North-Western parts of India towards the 
beginning of the Christian era was, if not spoken, at least the official 
language of the country. Buddhism was an established religion in 
that land. Buddhist texts in Sanskrit were translated into ancient 
Kbotanese. The biggest monastery in Khotan was the Gomati-vihSra. 
Buddhist monks from other parts of Central Asia used to come to 
this institution for their studies. There was a time when the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims also, instead of coming so far as India, stopped in 
Khotan for their study of the Scriptures. Indian scholars of repute 
settled in the monasteries of Khotan and they were a source of inspira- 
tion to foreign moriks. 

The ancient art of Khotan was a purely a Buddhist art. Influence 
of the Gandhara school is dominatins: in sculnture but the naintincr 
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either in the frescoes of the cave temples or on other materials contain 
diverse influences. The frescoes of Dandan Uilik, a site to the east 
of Khotan, remind us of Ajanta in its general composition. A certain 
number of scenes depicted there, are clearly reminiscent of the frescoes 
of Bamiyan and Ajanta. But in the treatment of a number of subjects 
we may also discover a distinct Sassanian influence. In this connec- 
tion reference may be made to the famous Bodhisattva, represented 
as a Sassanian king with pointed nose, black beard, with a tiara on 
the head and dressed in a sort of yellow robe and long boots. A large 
number of Buddhist images which were works of the Gandhara artists 
has also been discovered in the Khotan region. Besides, relics of the 
Gupta art which was immune from the Gandhara influence are not 
quite rare in this area. 

Numerous fragments of literary texts as well as ofiScial documents 
have been discovered in the ancient sites of Khotan and the neighbour- 
ing region. The scripts in which they are written are mostly Kharosthi 
which was current in North-Western India from the time of Afioka 
till the end of the KushSn period and the Brshmi of the Kushan and 
the Gupta periods. The literature represented by the fragments is 
purely Buddhist — either i’n Khotanese translation or in Sanskrit. The 
ancient Khotanese language was an eastern Iranian dialect and it was 
probably the language spoken by the Sakas. The old Buddhist texts 
are in fact the only materials for the study of thisjnow' forgotten 
language. The Sanskrit texts, whether fragmentary or complete, 
represent various departments of the Buddhist literature. A number 
of rare medical texts in Sanskrit has also been discovered in this 
area. In fact the literary finds in the entire southern region throw a 
flood of light not only on the history of the language and literature of 
the local people but also on the history^ of the Buddhist literature in 
Sanskrit. 

The kingdoms lying along the northern route from Kashgar to the 
Chinese frontier were no less important than Khotan in the history of 
Central Asia. Bharuka, KucirSjya and Agnidesa, all have their 
romantic tales to tell. The people of this area and the language 
spoken by them were different from those of the south but it is l^gain 
Buddhism and Indian culture which bound them together. Of all the 
northern kingdoms Kuci was the most important. It played the same 
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r6le as that of Khotan in the diffusion of Buddhist culture in the 
north. The ancient Chinese historians give a very bright picture of 
the kingdom. China had often led aggressive expeditions against the 
country and brought it under submission but every time the country 
reasserted its independence. The rulers of the country had names 
of Indian extraction such as Suvarnapuspa, Vasuyasas, Haradeva 
Suvarnadeva etc. 

The language of the country was an isolated but independent 
dialect of the Indo-European family of languages but it had undergone 
a deep Sanskritic influence. The Chinese pilgrims who visited the 
country tell us that the monks of Kuci knew Sanskrit and could speak 
it. The discovery of Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts in the old sites 
of Kuci amply corroborate their statement. The writing which was 
used in Kuci and other adjacent countries was, like the writing used 
in the Khotan area, a variety of the Gupta script. 

There is evidence to show that Kuci was not merely a seat of the 
Buddhist studies but also a centre of missionary activities. Many 
teachers of Kuci carried Buddhist texts to the chief cities of China and 
helped in their translation into Chinese. 

Buddhism was the official religion of the country. Chinese 
literature has preserved the names of Kuchean Buddhist scholars who 
had gone to China in the 3rd, 4th and 5th centuries and collaborated 
with the Chinese scholars in the work of translation of Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. The greatest of them was one Kumarajiva. He was 
the son of an Indian father and a Kuchean mother who was a princess 
of the ruling family of Kuci. Born probably in the 3rd quarter 
of the 4th century in Kuci, KumSrajiva was taken by his mother to 
Kashmir for education at the age of seven. After completing his 
ediication under the guidance of distinguished teachers he returned to 
Kuca after several years. He soon rose to an eminent position by 
virtue of his profound scholarship and people from different kingdoms 
in , Central Asia began to come to Kuci for the study of Buddhist 
philosophy lOoder his guidance. Towards the end of 4th century 
, tCuci was invaded by . the Chinese army and Kumarajiva was taken 
ih to China along with other prisoners of war. His name was already 
pg, known to the Chinese Buddhist world. So, although taken as a 
■ ^ to him by the Emperor and the 
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officials and he was soon after appointed Kuo-she or the Rafapurohita. 
He was placed at the head of the Buddhist community in China. He 
spent the rest of his career in translating Sanskrit Buddhist texts into 
Chinese and teaching Buddhist philosophy to the Chinese scholars. 
A little more than 100 translations are ascribed to him. As his 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Chinese was of a high order, his translation 
was taken as a model even by the Chinese scholars in later times. He 
was the first to introduce various systems of Buddhist philosophy in 
China through his translations of the works of great teachers like 
Asvaghosa and NagSrjuna. 

A number of Buddhist caves in the region of Kuci and Karasahr 
contains frescoes which throw light on the ancient art of Kuci. The 
frescoes are generally found in the hills near Kuci and in Kizil, 
Kumtura and Duldur Akur, The paintings on walls and ceilings of 
the caves are perfect in execution and are clearly of the same affiliation 
as those of Khotan and Bamiyan. The sculpture belongs to the 
Gandhsra school. Further to the east in the region of Karasahr and 
Turfan the ancient art reveals a greater degree of Chinese influeiLce 
which is absent in the west. There is evidence of the prevalence of 
Indian music in ancient Kuci. Kuci sent, on several occasions, 
musical parties to the Chinese court and a number of musical airs 
which were introduced by them has been identified with Indian 
rdgas. Some of the names of the musical notes of Kuci were also 
Indian — sadja, pancama, vrsa and sahagrSma were names taken from 
the Indian musical system. 

The literary finds consist of Sanskrit texts and translations of 
Buddhist texts in the local language. Sanskrit texts belong to the 
literature of the Buddphist school which was prevalent in Kashmir 
namely the SarvSstivSda school. The local language had two dialects, 
one spoken in Kuci and the other in Agni or Karasahr. Scholars are 
not yet unanimous in naming the language. The German scholars 
identified it with the language of the Tokharians and called the two 
*«i«w%cis Tokharian A and Tokharian B. The identification is not 
based on conclusive evidence. So others have been more cautious by 
avoiding to give a definite name to the language They have called thd 
language of Kuci simply Kuchean and that of Agni— Agnean : or 
Karsahrian. The translations of Buddhists texts are the only speciiftenai 
of this lost language. Although theirnumber is not very large, they 
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are sufficient enough to demonstrate that the language is an isolated 
branch of the Indo-European with pronounced kentum characteris- 
tics. 

To the south of Yu-men-koan, there where the two routes reach 
the frontier of China, a large number of Buddhist caves were discover, 
ed at a place called Tun-huang. The caves are familiar under the 
Chinese name Ts’ien-fo-tong or “ the Caves of Thousand Buddhas.” 
The construction of these caves started in the 5th century and conti- 
nued till the 8th, Situated as they were at the meeting place of the 
two routes from the west, these caves served as the meeting place of 
the Buddhist monks of different nationalities and cultures. Buddhist 
scholars with their loads of sacred manuscripts and relics from Iran, 
Bactria, India, Sogdiana, Khotan and Kuci used to halt there on their 
way to the capital of China. There is also evidence of many works 
being translated into Chinese in these caves. 

The remains of art and literature discovered in the Tun-huang 
grottos have revealed to the world of scholars a great synthesis of a 
Targe number of cultures. About 15,000 manuscripts in rolls were 
hidden in one of the caves. They were discovered by the French 
Archaeological mission and are now preserved in the Bibilioth^que Na- 
tionale of Paris. The collection contains manuscripts written in diverse 
scripts such as Kharosthi, early Brahmi of the Kushan period 
slanting Gupta, Aramaic, Tibetan, Uigur and Chinese. A large 
number of the texts is Buddhist but other religions such as Christia- 
nity brought by the Nestorian missionaries, Manichaeism, Taoism etc. 
are also represented. The Chinese section contains classics, philosophy, 
history and geography. 

The art of Tun-huang represents the same synthesis of diverse 
art traditions. In sculpture there is a progressive Chinese adaptation 
of the models of .GandhRra, Gupta and Iranian art. There are plastic 
; representations which may be directly connected with the Gupta art of 
India. *i Gupta influence is more pronounced in some fresco paintings 
• which are clearly reminiscent of the art of Ajanta. The images of 
; some of the Buddhist divinities are also inspired by Gupta nrodels. 
Even' where the Chinese influence is dominant in the execution, the 
drapery often befrays: the influence of GandhSra art. 
u.:;We have now breached the end of our journey A retrospect is 
I to convince you of the great importance of this region in the 
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study ot ancient history. The nature of the discoveries so far made 
clearly establishes it as the Innermost Heart of Asia. It received 
currents of civilisation from all possible quarters and tried to give new 
shapes to it. It again encouraged the various nomadic races to 
migrate to the surrounding lands carrying with them the old cultural 
traits in their new forms. 

The archaeological and literary finds so far studied have helped in 
the solution of many old problems but they have also raised new 
ones. In the field of linguistics the characteristics of four languages, 
which were long lost, have been determined with great precision. 
These languages are Sogdian, an Iranian language which used to be 
spoken in the region of modern Samarcand, Khotanese also known 
as Saka which was also an eastern Iranian dialect, Kuchean and 
Karasahrian also called Tokharian which was an Indo-European 
language of the Kentum group and Uigur. Some of the documents 
have also thrown light to a restricted degree on the nature of old 
Turkish and old Tibetan.' 

So far as the ancient religions are concerned much light has been 
thrown not only on the history of Buddhism but also on the history of 
Manichaeism. Manichaeism, driven out of its land of origin, had a great 
fortune in Central Asia. It had borrowed so many new traits from 
Buddhism that it could not be always distinguished from the latter. 
In fact Buddhism and Manichaean texts have been found on the same 
manuscript rolls in the Tun-huang caves. Some of the manuscripts 
also demonstrate that frantic efforts had been made by the Taoists 
to pass Buddhism as an offshoot of their faith. They tried to do this 
by literary forgeries which were however soon discovered. 

The history of ancient art has been much enriched by the discove* 
ries of the art relics. T influence of so many ancient schools of 
art, such as GandhSra, Gupta, Sassanian, Roman and Chinese, have 
not been found in any other part of the continent. A careful study 
of these influences help considerably in tracing the old links and 
affiliations of art traditions and models. 

Apart from the question of India influences, pure Indian 
studies have been amply benefited by the central Asian-finds. The 
fragments of texts which were unearthed in various parts of the 
country have clearly demonstrated the existence of a complete 
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Tripitaka in Sanskrit. This collection although now lost in India 
was carried to China and translated into Chinese. A comparison of 
the Central Asian fragments with the corresponding translation in 
Chinese has helped in establishing the identity of the original. Our 
faith in the antiquity and the authenticity of the Pali canon of 
Buddhism has been thus rudely shaken. The Sanskrit canon has the 
same claim to antiquity and authenticity, as the Pali, These rival 
claims raise serious problems on the original canon of Buddhism 
which require to be solved. 

We have also for the fist time fragments of Buddhist texts tiut 
had been composed in a dialect closely akin to the language spoken 
in North-Western India in the KusliSn period. Fragments of the 
oldest Indian drama, medical texts, astronomy, birth-stories of 
Buddha, parables, stotras and many other compositions in Sanskrit 
draw our attention in a tantalising manner to the sand dunes of Central 
Asian deserts. As there is scope for further studies of the old finds 
in the archives of Europe so also there is room for further explorations 
in different parts of Central Asia. The stalwarts in this field, Sir 
Aurel Stein, Ed. Chavanles Paul Pelliot, Griinwedel, Von Lecoq are 
no more. But their work is before us to show the way not only through 
the deserts and the inaccessible mountain ranges but also through the 
pages of ancient Chinese annals and the records of Buddhist and 
Nestorian missionaries. 
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SURYAVAM^i KINGS OF ORISSA 

PURUSHOTTAMA DEVA 
By Q. Ramadas, Jeypore. 

In the previous paper of the same caption (/. i5, A". Vol. 

XXXI, Part III, P. 17 2 f) it is shown that Kapilesvara Deva, the 
founder of the dynasty died in November 1466 A. D. and that his son 
succeeded to the throne. This was Purushottama Deva Gajapati, the 
only son begotten of Psrvati, the legally married wife of Kapilesvara. 

The epigraph dated Sunday, 20 March 1467 A. D., being the 2nd- 
auka of Purushottama, informs that from A. D. 1466 November to 
March 1467 it is reckoned as the 2nd year of the prosperous reign of 
this new king. As the saying ’king never dies’ goes, Purushottama was 
announced king as soon as breath left Kapilesvara’ s body. In the 
Appendix A of that paper, it is pointed that this death became known 
in Puri only on 14th December A. D. 1466 ie., 19 days after the event. 
The ceremonies connected with the coronation might have been held 
after the funeral rites had been completed. 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly Vol, XXI, No. /, P, 

Mr. P. Mukherjee says on the authority of the expression ' Krishmtire 
mama pradat', which he had seen in a Ms. in Ganjam, that 
Purushottama was present at the time of his father’s demise ori the 
bank of the river Krishna. No other record mentions this. If it were so, 
why did the dying king entrust the jewels intended for the God 
JagannStha to the MahSpatras who had, on oath, promised to carry them 
to Puri and offer to the God I The inscription in the Puri Temple 
(/. A. S. B. Vol.LXVII, iSgs) regarding these jewels is discussed in 

t Only one epigraph ( S. I. I, Vol. VII No 733. ) mentions I^vara Deva as the 
son of Gajapati Kapilendra Maharaja. Since the Insc, Suddenly ends, it appears that 
he had died in A. B. 1460 Jan. 26 Tuesday ( App. A. of my paper I. J. B. R, S. 
Vol. XXXI, Part III, P. 189. No, 19 ) at the extremity ( Ite/a gonanu ) of the fort of 
Worrangal. It is not known whether Isvara Deva was younger or elder than Puros&t- 
tama. 
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the remarks against No 29 of the Appendix A to the previous paper. 
Had his son and successor been present at the king s dcRth-bed, why 
did the King employ the MahapStras for their delivery at their 
destination ? As will be shown later on, Purushottama was a great 
bkakta. Does it stand to reason to argue that Kapilesvara had no trust 
in his own son ? 

Purushottama is said by tradition to be illegitimate. Though 
Mr. Mukherjee refutes that he was a '■daii putra\ he holds that the 
exTpxts%\oxi'Jaganndth<i Vara Prasada' ol ih.Q inscription in Guntur, 
{M. E. R. 1935-36, Part II ) vouchsafes the illegitimacy of the second 
Gajapati king. If properly understood, the compound means only 
that he was begotten by the blessing of God ( Purushottama ) 
Jagannfttha, but nothing else. It is usual, our S^stras say also.-in all 
classes of men — to propitiate their family, or village, or country God 
for an offspring if they fail to have one during the early years after their 
marriage. Pratapa Rudra Gajapati in one epigraph was styled *Durgd 
Para Putra'. Are we to understand from it that he was illegitimate ? 
Further on, it is shown that Saluva Narasimha was begotten by 
worshipping the God at Ahobilam and was given that name. 
RSmaprasada, Gauriprasada, Lakshmiprasada are the names conferred 
on children begotten by their parents propitiatnig the gods indicated 
by those names. PrasSda is a north Indian termination to a name just 
as Rao is of the Western Country. In Southern India, the Telugus 
use ‘Ayya’. The votaries of Venkatesvara of Tirupati name the first 
born, Venkata. The God at Srirangam gives his name * Ranga ’ to 
the children of his devotees. Kapilendra having been a worshipper of 
JagannStha of Puri, named his son Purushottama, another name of the 
God. It is said in the Velicherla copper plate Grant {Bkarati, Dkatr, 
Srdmm, P. 2"; if ) that on account of his meritorious deeds he had 
begotten by the light ( amSa ) of Purushottama, the son 6 ri 
Purushottam-endra. 

j'i. ; . This is corroborated by the Rajavolu C. P. {Bharati, Bahudhanya, 
P. 23lf) 
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idupulapadu inscription {M. E. R’ Jg22 Ro. 8o^ 
records that he had a son Purushottam-endra of unrivalled qualities 
and of the prowess of the enemy of the cities { Purari ). 

These prove beyond doubt that Purushottama was the legitimate 
son born of PSrvati, the queen of KapileSvara and the parents 
believed that the God of Puri favoured them with this son. 

Prejudiced by - the false theory of illegitimacy and also by the 
un authenticated belief that Kapilesvara had several sons, 
Mr. Mukherjee wrote that the King conferred the empire on 
Purushottama in preference to the other sons. Madala-Panji oh 
which the learned scholar relies is pronounced, after personal 
examination of the original, unreliable, by such a scholar as Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda, as it was not, being written a century or 
two after the period of Purushottama, a contemporaneous record 
( /. B. &. O. R. 6'. VoLX/II, Part /.). 


Another authority he quotes in support of his argument is a Ms. 
said to have been written by Purushottama himself and in the preface 
of which Bhuvanesvari is praised. In the footnote he says that it exists 
with a Brahmin family that are settled in Gajam, having come two 
hundred years ago from Puri.( /. H. Q. VoL XXI No. / ) M. M. H, P. 
Sastri has discovered four of the productions of Purushottama’s 
poetry but in not even one of them is noticed the statement which Mr. 
Mukherjee makes so much of. The name of the Ms. is not given. If it 
were really a composition of the second Gajapati King, it deserves to 
be acquired for any manuscript Library. The following verse in the 
footnote on Page 38 of his Kafichi-Kaveri Tradition, {ibid) 
deserves examination. 







2 My thanks are due to the Govt, Epigraphist who, sending me the estam- 
pages and his office transcription, permitted me to use them as I liked. 

3 It may be understood to mean ‘ since my elder brother i^vara Deva died in 

A. D. 1460 ( Note I on P. I above ) the empire devolved on me when the King died 
on the bank of the Krishna river, mtiira ought to be taken with nandam Kafihndra 
( (ka) fmtra nanda» 9 hm^ • •? 


H 
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The sloka means, ‘ The glory of his valour was given to me on the 
bank of the Krishi^a ( river ) ; because, I was the son of Kapilendra, 
I received the imperial title as his only favour to me.’ Any son 
succeeding to the property earned by his father thinks it to be a 
favour done to him by his parent. Much more grateful feels a son that 
inherits immense wealth. If the father does not earn and hoard up 
wealth, the son or sons must struggle for themselves. Richmen 
eagerly wish to have offspring to enjoy the wealth they have treasured 
up. If the son does not inherit anything from his father where is the 
occasion for him to feel grateful to his parent Purushottama 
expresses his gratitude to his father for having secured such a vast 
empire for him to inherit. What was Kapilendra ? There is no record 
of his parentage or of his rank and power he had held during the time 
of the last of the Eastern Gaiigas. Did Kapilesvara even mention any 
where the name of his father? Perhaps his father was of humble 
origin and status. There was no justification for Kapilendra to feel 
grateful to his father. But it was not the case with Purushottama. 
He received the empire, title, wealth and above all learning which 
disperses all pride and lead the mind to the throne of God, because he 
had the fortune of being begotten by Kapilendra. He really felt proud 
to call himself the son of Kapilendra. If the verse were really from the 
pen of Purushottama DeVa, it intimates how exceedingly grateful he felt 
to his father who had given him the imperial power. 


Now with regard to Hammira, Mr. Mukherjee says,' But we are 
not inclined to share R. D. Banerjee’s opinion who has characterised 
the story of the disputed succession as ‘ myth ’ when the existence of 
Hatamira, ignored by Banerjee, has been established . beyond doubt. 
The learned scholar imagines that the great foe Hammira said in a 
verse of Saraswati Vtldsam to have been vanquished by Purushottama* 
Deva as the same as the one that is treated as ‘ myth ’ by R. D. 
Banerjee. Let us examine what is said in the VUasam. 

|i , ' rf; ' H 

Wad iiiade ' the great foe’ Haihmira bow to the stool of his 

Gajapati’ {S, P'tidsam, Vme 
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This subjugation of Hammira is not found recorded in any other 
source. Even this is found only in one Ms. as is said in the tootnote 
by the editor of the work. The verse tells that Hammira’s subjugation 
was achieved after the war with Saluva Narasiriihaof Karnata had been 
won. This Hamoiira must have been as great a warrior as the chief of 
Karnata. Hammira Rai cannot be identified with this great foe ; If at 
all there existed a person ‘Hammira Rai, by name he would have 
been treated as a rebel and traitor to his country and deserved not to 
be mentioned on par with Saluva Narasimha of the south. Before 
I proceed to identify this Hammira, the ^reat foe, the significance of 
Rai or Roy requires exposition. 

In Jeypore (Koraput District) family the sons born on wives 
married according to Vedic rites are called Devs while those born of 
Gandharva union are styled Roys or Rais. On this analogy it may be 
argued that Hammira Rai might have been a progeny of some ancient 
Gandharva marriage. We cannot assert that he was such a ‘Rai’ as is 
mentioned in the books written by the mahammadans who use the 
termination for a Raja or Raya. F'or them every leader of an army was 

a ‘ Rai or Raya, e. g., the principal * Rai of Telingana', the Rai 
of Orissa etc. 

As for the great foe, Hammira, there seem to have been a great 
famous warrior of that name mentioned in Sanskrit Literature. In 
Kuvalayanandam, a Sanskrit work on rhetorics, the following verse is 
cited as an example of Akramatisa - yokti alankdra. 

gsrfef ^ wsrfe : i 

cqsrfg ii 

The commentator simply says that Hammira was a great hero but 
does not give the source from which it is taken and nothing about 
the hero. .. j > 

Hammira-‘charitam by Nayachandra Suri, a disciple of 
j ayachandra Suri is noted as No* 3078 A of the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Mss. under the care of A. 61 B. Vol. IV History and Geography, Pi. 2 . 
In the preface, M, M. H. P. Sastri says, the author ‘a Jain writer, 
gives the history of Hammira Chauhana, the Raja of Ranastambhapura 
( F«/,fij*-Rintambore ) the strongest hillfort in India, is now ; in 
Jaipur State. Hammira fought gailanlly dn the defence of his Kingdom 
against Alguddin Khilji during the closing yehrs of the 13th ji^nlhry 



MiHliil 


A. D. Hammira MahSkS-yya is a work of very rare availability and is 
edited by J. Kirtane. A branch of this Cauhans is said to have come 
to Dakshina Kosala and established themselves at Patna ( Bolangir ) 
and grown so powerful about A. D. 1211 that, the chief Bfijila, the 
tiger amongst the rulers of men, leading the armies protected the 
prosperity of Utkala. 

( Kosaldnand ^Kdvyam. (/. B. O. R. VoL XX, Part II., P. 144 .) 

This was the time of Ananga Bhima Deva of the Eastern 
Gauga dynasty A. D. 1211 — A. D. 1238. Bajila of the Southern 
Cauhan family conquered Baud, khimandi ( khemidi ) Bastar, and 
Nandapur, i e to say the whole of the hill country and plateau called 
the Tri'Kaliuga country boardering Orissa and Kaliiiga on the west. 
The Kdvya tells us that the family continued till A. D. 1287, till the 
time of the Eastern Ganga King Narasimha Deva II. The family 
continued on and became independent of the Utkala sovereign during 
the decadance of the Eastern Ganga rule. At the time of 
Purushottama Deva, a ruler of this plateau country might have been 
called Hammira, so famous for his valour that he became known so 
far South as Karnata. For, in Saluvabhyudayam is mentioned one 
Hammira to have been subdued by Saluva Narasimha. The following 
are the countries said to have been conquered by the Karnata chief. 

( Canto VII, Verse II) This Hammira is mentioned between and 
Saurashtra ; it may be identified with the plateau from Amarakantak in 
the north to Bobbili ( the chief seat of Nandapur rulers ) in the South 
and Wain-ganga (?) on the west. This country lying to the west 
of the Gajapati empire might have been a thorn in the side of the 
Utkala ruler as Ssluva Narasimh was in the South. In the 1st part 
already published, it is pointed out that Kapilesvara acquired the title of 
Bhramaratiara nrpd by conquering the Bhramara Ksta lying between 
81 ■ and 83* E and 1930 ’ and 2l N. ( /. B. R. S. Vo/. XXXI, Pt. Ill, 

. Page., iyy.) 'Wtds Bhramarakuta might have been the name then in 
vogue to : :,the fempire of the Cauhan rulers. A part of this is still 
known as Bamta, a corruption of BhramamkuU (?). The Cauhan 
2 ifuler - had beep variquished fay Kapilesvara Deva'as he had subdued the 
.Karnata cquntty up 46;% (^afaveryithrough hi? trusted general Kutaara 
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Hambira Mahapatro. But when the then Cauhan ruler Hammvira 
contemporary of Purushottama, like Saluva Narasiiiiha, might have 
tried, during the absence of Purushottama in the South, to regain his 
country’s independence but the Gajapati ruler after peace had been 
established in the south compelled this Harnmira to be his feudatory. 
The Hammira maharipu might be this ruler of the Cauhan territory. 
P'urther research may throw some more light to confirm or modify the 
probable identification written above. 

Now we shall take up the history of the conquest of the Karnata by 
Purushottama Gajapati. Saluva Narasiiiiha Deva Raya assumed the 
reins of government of Chandragari Rajya about D, 1457. 

( Appendix B ). He was the son of Gunda III and Mallambika ; for a 
long time they had no children and begot their son after propitiating the 
God Narasimha at Ahobilam —Canto II of Saluvabhyudayam describes 
“the penance of Gunda III and his consort Maliambika at Ahobilam, 
the appearance of God Narasimha in his dreams and his promise to 
enter human life as Gunda’s son. Mallambs. became pregnant and gives 
birth to the son, Narasimha” ( Sources of Vijayanagar History by S. K. 
Aiyangar. F. po)The parents named him after the God of their adoration. 
Gunda, when Narasimha had attained majority installed him on the 
throne of Chandragiri and retired to the forest for penance. Saluva 
Narasimha thereafter sent his agents, as we see from Appendix B, to the 
several places between the Cauvery and Kahchi to enlist, perhaps the 
people’s sympathy on his side, for it was this tract that had been much 
damaged by the invasion of Hammira KuraSra Mahapatro, the general 
of KapileSvara Deva. The supervision of the Orissa governor might 
have been a little relaxed and the people showed greater attachment to 
their native ruler, The agents having thus succeeded to recruit men 
to the Saluva flag, advised their chief to proceed against Udayagiri, 
the chief strong hold of the Gajapatis in the south. They said that if 
that fort was taken there would be nothing to obstruct him on that 
side ( ibid ). It may be noted from the inscriptions ( Appendix B ) 
that the repairs of the temples damaged at the time of Oddiyan gaiabhi 
were not undertaken till October 1470 A. D. An inscription in 
Tirupati intimates that worship was held in the GovindarSja temple by i 
Mahamandalesvara Narasinga-deva Maharasu (Appendix B No. 7 )' 
in Saka Sarvajit Pushya Stidi; Sunday corresponding^' tq , 
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II Decembef 146 Sunday. It was usual for rulers to adore their family 
god before they lead an expedition and also after their safe return 
home After this date, Narasinga Raya started to attack the 
Udayagiri fortress. It may be observed in the records that the 
Saluva,army commenced its operations from January, 1468. Though 
his goal was Udayagiri, yet he had to capture the Oriya military camps 
stationed between Chandragiri and Udayadri. Dakshina Kapile^vara 
Kumara MahapStra, the governor of the territory south of Kondavidu 
fort, on hearing of the approach of the enemy, might have marched 
south to obstruct the progress of the hostile army till reinforcements 
arrived from the far removed Cuttack, whither he might have 
despatched messengers to inform the king of Orissa of the proceedings 
of the Saluva army, Just a few miles from Udayagiri he might have 
fought a battle with the enemy, but unable to resist the vast numbers 
he might have lost it and receded into the fort for a waiting game till 
the arrival of help from home. 

; 1 

The Raja of Kaliuga, with the survivors of the Gajapati army 
( gajail) entered into the city (Udayagiri) as he was defeated. (The 
Raja of Kaliuga should be understood to mean only the governor of the 
Orissa territory; and refer to the warriors of the Gajapati army 

but not to elephants ). Then the Saluva Chief besieged the hill 
fortress ( Udayagiri ) employing all kinds of machines to fell 
down the ramparts. 

S&luvabhyudayam from which the above lines are quoted says 
that Narasimharaya broke the fort-walls and entered the fort. Var^ka- 
lurUmm by Nandi Mallayya and Ghanta Singayya gives the credit to 
I^varanayaka the generallissimo of Saluva Narasimha. 

. At this time no mention of the sovereign of Vijayanagar is made. 
The^^ exploits of his MaM-arasu or Makamati^akdmra NarasiAha 
deya are narrated. For, taking advantage of the very disturbed state of 
affairs at the centre and the quarrel of Vir!3p§ksha, the last of the first 
dyn^ty^that had been the rulers^ with the Sultan of 

Bijapur, Ssluva .Narasimha began to make himself powerful to usurp 
the Vijiyanagara throne ult^^^ Not knowing these facts some 

If;' contend to justify Vidyanagar mentioned in CAoilanya 



cia iuc Vim mY'dQQa Dj ' T urusiiottEma to bC' the- .' same.-a^ 

Vijiyanagar. They hold that the king of Vidyanagar that was defeated 
by Purushottama was VirupSksha. The reliable records secured till 
now affirm that the war had been between the Rsj§ of Chandtagiri and 
the Gajapati sovereign for the possession of the Udayagiri territory. 
I he Vidyanagar named in the ChaHtSmrtam must be understood to 
refer to the southern Country generally. Men at a distance cannot be 
able to differentiate the parts of a well known whole Kingdom. Even 
Rajamundry was called so in one place ( Chaiianya’s Pilgnmages and 
teachings by J. N. Sircar Ck. VI, P. 8 ). Similarly the whole territory 
under the Gajapati was Kaliiiga and every centre of provincial Govern- 
ment was a Cuttack to the Southerners. In the footnote of Ch. V of 
Madhyalila, Chaitanya Ckaritdmrtam, the editor explains Vidyanagar to 
refer to Kahchi on the banks of the Cauvery. Perhaps he does not 
know' that Kafichi is more than one hundred miles to the north of the 
river Cauvery. When such is the geographical lore of the present day 
writers, how can the ancient poets solely devoted to religion and bhaktt 
be expected to mention places in distant land with precision and 
exactitude .? Historians that try to find the truth must investigate 
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His enemies became confused at the sight of the blood-red( cloth ) 
flags tied on high posts which looked like flames of fire generated by 
his incessant exhibition of valour. 

Thus marching Vira Sri Purushottama Gajapati surprised the 
Ssluva chief before the ramparts of the hill fortress. Taken between the 
defenders of the fort on one side and the reinforcements brought by 
the Gajapati behind, Ssluva Narasimha, however hard he fought fell 
captive into the hands of the Orissa Sovereign. With folded hands 
and praying with humble submission, Saluva surrendered all claim to 
the Udayagiri territory. 

{ Sarasvait Vilasam^ P. 7 . Verse 22 B ) 

55 ^ : 11 ( Ananiavaram ) 

Narasiriiha is called Narapati in one and manujddhUa in the second 
verse. Narapati was the general name to the rulers of Vijayanagar, as the 
Sultans of Bijapur were called the Aivapaiis and the rulers of Orissa 
were Gajapaiis. 

The above verses clearly give the name of the country of the ruler, 
against whom the Gajadhesa went as well as the territory for which he 
had fought. In the face of such clear evidence, how can it be possible to 
say the war was against Vijayanagar the king of which was Virupaksha ^ 
The verses also tell us that Purushottama got back his Udayagiri but*no 
mention is made therein of the territory extending from KSnchi to 
Kavery. Thereby it appears that the king of Orissa left ail claim to 
the whole country south of Kanchi. Saluva Narasiuiha became the 
master of it. That was the reason why the temples in several places in 
that territory were ordered to be repaired in inscriptions all dated 
uniformly on 13 October 1470 A. D. ( App, B Nons. / 5 . eic . ) 

5 All these inscs. say that the temples fell into ruins, lands were deserted, 
became useless and villages became vacated during Oddiyan galabai, i. e, the 
disturbances caused by the invasion of the Oriyas. There seems to be no truth in it ; 
for the Otiyas also are Hindus and as such have reverence for the Hindu gods. 
Dakshi^a Kapile^vara Kumara, Mahipatra not only instituted a bhoga in the name of 
bis father but ordered repairs to some temples ( M. E, R. 1919 Nos. 51, 99 Mattnur 





It may be also deduced that on the side of the Gajapatis many 
warriors had died and one of them might be Dakshina Kapilesvara 
Kunara MahSpatra. The main basis for such an assumption is the report 
in the court of Bijapore in A. D. 1470 of the death of Principal RSya 
of Telingana. He might have given up his life to his lord and county 
fighting bravely against the enemy. As the- Saluvas were engaged in 
getting repaired the damages caused in their country by the Oddas, 
The Gajapati King must have remained in Udayagiri getting the ram- 
parts and other damages repaired and appointing new warriors in 
places vacated by death.Though none of the eulogistical works that rec- 
ord the glories of Saluva Narasimha Deva make mentionlof his expedition 
against and seigeof Rajamundry, some scholars hold it as a fact because | 

Burhani-i-Ma'asir has some such record. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar writes, 

“ SaluVa Narasimha’s first service to his empire was the beating back 
of the enemy right up to Rajamundry where the Bahmani . Sultan- | 
Mahammad found him strongly entrenched in one of his compaigns . ” j 

If the events gathered from the records are studied in chronological f 

order, the so-called Narasi±ha’s expedition against Rajamundry I 
proves to be a myth. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ In 1470 A. D. Mukh dumah, the Queen mother died, and the Sultan | 
assumed the reins of government. 

, I ; r/ 

In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from Telingana 
and informed the Sultan that the Raya of Orissa, who wafe the ^ 
Principal Raya of Telingana was dead. ” ( Burhan - i Ma'asir ) P 

We have surmised above that the death of the Principal Raya of 
Telingana might have happened at Udayagiri before October 147jD A'.D. i 
When the news reached. the Court of the Bahmani Sultan, the. whole 
court and the Sultan must have been very busy with the funerals of the 

S. Arcot Dist, )»«<* exacts given jn Appentix <7. In the face of these/it is imphg- I 
ible to rely on the so-called Oddiyan galabvu They conquered the country and 

be profited hut not to devastate and sack iti ■ " • ; ..v . ... 'i; 
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Another inscription dated 15th October 1470 A, D. 
( App. B. No. ) intimates that worship in a temple was conducted 
in the name of Narasinga Udayar. It may be inferred from these that 
Peace of Udayagiri was agreed to by both the parties in the beginning 
of October. 1470 A. D, 
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Queen Mother and the festivities connected with the assumption of the 
reins of gt vernment by Sultan Mahammad Shah II. Allowing suflScient 
time to conclude all these ceremonies, it may be supposed that the 
Sultan, making up his mind for the invasion of Telingana, invested 
Malik Nizam-ul-mulk Bahri with a new robe of honour and sent 
him against that country in the beginning of the year A. D. 1471. 

“ When the base infidels of those parts heard of the approach of 
the royal army they assembled an army more numerous than ants and 
locusts in the midst of heat like the flames of hell and came to oppose 
the army of the Islam,” ( Burhan ) 

Here we are informed of the time of invasion to be summer. The 
District of Guntur ( Telingana) in which Kondavid is located has very 
hot summer from the beginning of March. In the heat like flames of hell 
of summer of A. D. 1471 the expedition against Telingana was under- 
taken. Then it is said that the Mahammadan commander having routed 
' the infidels, marched to Rajamundry ; taking it, he came back to 
Kondavid ( Burhan ). Were he really succesful in his first attempt 
against Telingana ? Should he not remain there occupying it and settling 
a strong military territory in the middle of the Orissa empire ? The 
very ' statement that ‘ the infidels gathered an army like ants and 
locusts’ shows that, seeing that prodigious army, Bahri ran away 
towards Rajamundry, thither the army followed him; thence again he 
came back to Kondavid, the Orissan stronghold in Telingana. There 
again he was confronted by the formidable army. Purushottama 
' Gajapati waS only at Udayagiri and thence he might have directed and 
kept his armies in all the strongholds vigilent and active. Therefore 
the statement of Burha-i-Ma'asir that the Islam commander was 
.jjj Succes^fpl at every place may be considered as ‘myth’; Bahri might 
' have been compelled to submit and retire to his Sultan. Perhaps the 

said to have been subdued in the verse 

may be taken to refer to the submission of Bahri who had become an 
* Amir 'tiby the investment of a new robe by the Sultan before he wa» 
despatched against Telingana, ' Amir ’is made' Hammira ' in 
- ' Sanskrit, ' Ha|a|iira seems to' have been a title current atnongst the 
Maiiarhihadans also, M, M, Chakravarti says, ' Hammira was a title of 
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the Sultan of Delhi’ and refers to. Thos. Chron. of Path, kings, P. 15 
etc., Now, so the name of the great warrior Hammira, might have 
been adapted to mean a great warrior. To support our conclusion that 
it was the Islam army under Bahri that had been defeated, there is an 
inscription A. No. lo) dated, Wednesday, 14 October 1472 A.D. 

that records a gift of 300 iankas to the god by Vira Sri Gajapati Gaude^- 
vara PratSpa ^ri Purushottama Deya MahSrSja for having achieved his 
hearts’ desire. What else might have been heartily desired by an 
emperor but the triumph over a formidable foe ? The trouble with the 
Mahammadans appear to have ended by the month of October 1472. 

B urhan'i-Ma' asir narrates another invasion of Rajamundry by 
the Sultan himself in A. D. 1474. “When they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress of Rajamundry, they saw an immense city 
on the farther side of which Narasinga RSya with 70,000 cursed 
infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of iron, had taken his stand.’ 
The Mahammadan historian who is so very precise in the number of 
infantry and the elephants does not mention anything about the nation- 
ality of this Narasiiiga Rsya. Yet Dr. S. K. Aiyangar ventures to identify 
him with the Saluva chief of Karnata {Sources of the hiitory of Vijaya- 
nagar, P. 7 ). Such a large number of elephants was not possessed by 
the Saluva chief. S&luvabhyudayam does not mention the expedition to 
Rajamundry. The fact that all the places from Udayagiri to Raja- 
mundry were well guarded by the Orissan garrisons should not be 
lost sight of before we assume that it was the Saluva chief that . was 
found entrenched at the fort of Rajamundry. Might it not be possible 

6 Hammira was such a great warrior that he had foiled the attempts of Alla** 
uddin Khilji against Rathambore. It is no wonder if it became a significant epithet for 
any warrior* Mr. P* Mukherjee quotes fiom Mddala Panji an Oriya passage the transla- 
tion of which he gives as follows ( /. AT. (2* XXI^ No^ P. 37* S ) I 
have got many Hammira Rayas, i, e* sons. To whom do you order me to leave 

my throne The messenger gave this information. ** Hammira ^'—Madala* 

Fanji. Prachi edition - PF. 46-47. The Oriya passage appears to mean. ‘ There 
are many warriors for me ( to fight ). To whom do you give this earth ( Prithvi ) 
Kapilesvara had to fight with many warriors to acquire an empire. He might have 
prayed to his god to intimate him of all those chiefs to whom he ordained that rulersbi^ 
of the country* Hammira Rdya^ is taken to mean ‘ a son ^ Where is the authority ? 

7 Saluvabhyudayam mentions that the Kalihga Raja possessed many elephants, 

?:isr : f : i ( Canto ) IV. I ' ' * , 
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to identify him with the Orissan governor ( mahapStra ) of 
Rajamundry. Is not Raya, Oriya ? That the Oriya governor at Raja- 
mundry had a very large army under him had been already pointed out 
{ J. B. R. S. VoL XXI, Part III, P. 183 II, 77 - 2 / ) Narasiiiga and 
Narasiiiiha were names assumed generally by the Oriyas of that period. 
In the year 1491 A. D. was one Behara MahapStra Narasiiigadasa the 
Poriccha oi Kalinga Dand,a~Pattha ( Potnuru to Siiphachalam ) 

{ App. A, Aj 19) . It might be possible to assume that the ma/ia-i 
patm at Rajamundry was a Narasitiga Raya about the year A. D. 1474 
Raya is a nomenclature generally applied by the Mahammadans to all 
the Provincial governors in the empire of the Gajapatis. No inscription 
has yet been found recording any event between A. D. 1472 and A. D. 
1474 that had happened in Karnata or in Orissan kingdom. The 
Muslim invasion of. Rajamundry we may conclude, had fared as their 
previous expeditions against the Gajapatis had resulted or that the 
whole story w^as a myth. 

Now comes the consideration of the tradition of Kdnchi - ktlven. 
This is solely connected with the event of the defeat of Ssluva Nara- 
sirhha by the Gajapati King. Those that have previously dealt with 
the History of the Forgotten Empire or of the Obscured Empire of the 
Gajapatis do not seem to have studied this question with 
unprejudiced minds. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar calls, on P, 6 of his Sources of llijayattagar 
history, ‘ Ka7iji-kaveri - Pothi ’ a dramatic romance written to claim 
on behalf of the Gajapati successful advance as far as Kaflchi. Yet T.C. 
Rath had gone, relying on this story, to the extent of identifying 
, Padmat^tl, the heroine princess of Kdnchi, of the romance with Rup&m- 
, bika, the wife of Purushottama and mother of Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. 

* Mr. P. Mukherjee, in his learned article Kdnchi-^&dveri Traditmi 
published in I. H. Q. brings in all kinds of traditions to establish that 
th? story was ah historical fact . He says, 

_ ‘ We find Pictorial representation of the KaSchi'-Ksveri expedition 

4 on a Avail op the audience hall of the temple of Jagaranatha. In the 
if'BiiM'Parikrd,ma ( ‘ A walk around the Sacred enclosure ) written by 
Balarama Dasa in the reign of Prataparudra ( 1497-1540 A. D. ) we 
come across the following lines ; — 
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“ After visiting this, you will find the representations of the 
brothers galloping valiantly towards Kanchl-KSveri on the wall of the 
Jagamohana.” In the footnote 15, the two brothers are explained to 
Jaganndtha 2 SiA Balarama, 

Before we give credence to the identification of the two sculptures 
of horse-riders by the translator of the RdmS,yam into OriyS, the time 
of the erection and completion of the temple is to be considered. 
M. M. Chakravarti in his article. the Jagattndtha Temple 
in Puri, Orissa{/. A. S. B., L. XKV, Part /, No 2 , i 4 g 8 , P. 328 /) 
says in conclusion (1) that the present temple of JagannStha was built 
under the orders of Chodaganga of the Ganga dynasty; (2) that it existed 
by about 1090 A.D. and might have been built between 1C85-90 A. D. 
The same scholar, on the authority of Mddala Pauji says (/. A. S. B. 
Vol. LXIX, Part /, No 2 igoo, P. 184 ) this king (Purushottama 
Deva) erected the Bhogamandapa. From these it seems that 
the . whole temple with all its mandapas were built between 
A. D. 1085-90 and the 7th anka (A, D. 1470-71) of Purushottama 
Deva. The Kanckt-Kavert tx'pQdS.tion did not occur during 
this time. We have seen above that the war with Ssluva Nara- 
siihba was closed by October 1470. It is in the Beda Parikrama that 
the figures of the two horse-men are said to exist. This Beda Parikrama 
must have come into existence with the sacred shrine itself. Can it be 
possible for any stone-cutter, however capable he might be, to emboss 
images on stones already fixed in the wail ? The Bhaktas in their 
fantasy see gods and divine spirits in every figure, dead or alive, they 
find. We read in Chaitanyacharitamrtam, that Chaitanyasv5ml- 
embraced the son of Pratapa Rudra Deva that he was ^ri Krishija. Can 
•, we infer from this that the prince’s name was Krishna ? With due 

i reverence and regard to the Bhakta BalarSmadasa, I may be permilted 

;i, to say what he had said in this respect does not stand as an historical 

I authority to affirm that the story of Kafichi-KSverl was a fact. 

f \ * 

Madala Panji is cited as an authority for this episode. But Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda who had personally examined the Ms.. 
says,“(/..j5. &. O. R. S. Vol. XIII, Pt.r,P.i 4 ) ‘the sections relating 
to the Pre- Mogul Period of these texts were first compiled in the Mogul 
period. A strong evidence in regard to the late origin of the Pre-Mogul; 
sections of the Ms^daM i Pauji is their genera] unreliability.” In .the 
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concluding portion of the paper (P .27 ) he says/' BhavSnl Charan has 
recorded that in the second aiika or the first year of the reign of 
Rsmachandra Deva of Khurda, the Raja ordered Vatesvar Mahanti to 
compile the annals. This statement seems to be substantially true. The 
annals were probably compiled for the first time in the beginning of 

the reign of Rsmachandra Deva” M. M. Chakravarti 

expresses his doubt of ‘the few details given in the Madala Panji taken 
up mainly in describing an expedition of this King (Purushottama Deva) 
into Kaiichl.” He expresses his doubt in ‘‘if there be any truth in it” 
(/. A. S. B, Vol. LXlXf Part /, No. 2, igoo, P. 184 ) 

The Chaitanyacharitdmrtam was narrated a few years after the 
reign of Piiiushottama Deva. The anecdote why the image of Gopala 
at VidySnagar became known as ‘Sakski Gopdla' , Iciovi it came to 
Cuttack, and how the Manikya-Simhasana was brought to Puri, was 
given in canto 5 of the Madhyalild, It says,* the Raja of Utkala, 
Purushottama Deva, invaded Vidyanagar and defeated the King of that 
country in battle and took his :Manikya-Sithhdsana' ( the 

jewelled throne ) of many gems, Purushottama was a great bhakta. He 
fell on the feet of the image of ‘Sdkshi Gopdla and begged him to come 
to his Kingdom. The god, Gopala came to Cuttack and the jewelled 
throne was given to Jagannatha of Puri. The idol of ‘ Sdkshi-Gopdla ’ 
was installed in a temple ( Specially constructed ) for its worship at 
Cuttack. The queen went to the temple for darbana and in devotion gave 
all her jewels to decorate the image. She said, in remorse,' O god ! this 
slave wishes to adorn your nose with this pearl but there is no hole in it*. 
Thus sorrowing she returned to thfe palace and went to bed. In the last 
quarter of the night, GopSla appeared in her dream and said, “ in my 
childhood my mother bored a hole in my nose and hung a pearl there- 
on with great effort. That hole still exists there. If you so desire, you 
may hang your pearl-pendant on it. Immediately she woke up and 
told the King of her dream, The King and the queen with the pearl, 

, vpettt in a great procession to the temple and lo ! to their joy found 
the hole and put the pearl thereon ”. 

conquest of the VidySnagar country and 
^ ffef hyingiijg of the Md^tkya-tifhhSsana j but does not even suggest 
afe capturiddf tte princess which is made so much of; he does not 
give the : name of the iqueen, though he shows no delicacy to state that 
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the queea informed the king (in the bedroom ) of her dream. If there 
were^any, even a speck of truth in the captivity of the princess of Chand- 
ragin it would not have escaped the author of Ckaritamriam' . The 

episode of the ‘ Ms^iikya-siifthasana’and of the image of Sakshl-Gopsla 
cannoUe said to be untrue, for the latter still exists in the village of 
batyabadi. The former cannot be presumed to exist now as Kalapshar 
who earned away even the images^ must be expected to have carried 
away the jezoeiled-lhrone^ Nadir Shah in later times took awav 
the Peacock— throne at Delhi. ^ 

Saluvabhyudayam and other works written in praise of the Karnata 
Chief cannot be expected to record the princes's captivity as they did 
not mention the defeat of the chief at the hands of the Gajapati ruler 
In none of the elaborate descriptions of his father’s and his own 
achievements recorded in his Copper plate or stone charters, of PratSpa 
Rudra Gajapati, not even a thought of the abduction and marriage of 
the Saluva princess with his father is given; nor is any mention 

of It . made in his Kavidindima Jivadevacharya did 

not describe this event of bringing the princess of KaSchr in the Prai- 
ash at the end of h.\& Bhakti Bhdgavata Lastly Nuniz thi. 

Portuguese historian at Goa might have recorded if he had even bv 
rumour, heard of this romantic story. Sarasvattvilasam names Rupam^ 
bikaas the wife of Purushottama Gajapati and mother of Pratan* 
Rudra Gajapati. 

With T. C. Rath let us agree to say that Rupambika of the 
Sarasmtrnldsam and PadmSvatr of the were identical. She 

- 8^ LB. and O. R. S. Vol XIII Pt. P. extract from Jarret'a Ain -i- Akbari 

9 R. D. Banerjee says ‘ the stone altar of Jagannadha contains the bizarre 
arabesque of the decadent, Hoyasalatype.which one sees in the temple of Hazara-Ram- 
aswami at Hampi or Vijayanagara” Did Purushottama Gajapati think it worth-while 
to bn^a heavy stone sculpture all the distance from Karnata to Pun ? It must have 
been if at all it was a gold one decorated with precious stones With regard to the 
nomenclature of the thrones the following is interesting. The throne of Vidyanagara 
(Chandragiri) was mSnikya-sirhMsSM ; of Krishnadeva Raya at Vijayanagar (Hampi) 
was JiatmstThMsam ; of S^uva Narasiiftharaya at Vijayanagar (Hampi) was Fa/rm- 
sfmMsam; Pratapa Rudra Gajapati at Udayagiri was S>ihMsme.J?atf$a4eme ' 
(•fatall) 
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might h^ve b^en named Padra5.vati by her parents and renamed Riipam* 
bika in Orissa as she was very beautiful. Let us examine the names 
of the ladies of the aristocratic families of th e south at that time if they 
would vouchsafe our assumption. It is well known that KrishnadevarSya’s 
wives were Annapiirna and China ; his mother was Nagladevl. Nara* 
siriihadeva Raya’s mother was Mallambika. Bukka-mmS was the 
wife of Isvara-nSyaka (d/, E, R. Igr 4 , No Tgs ) Thus many names of 
the women of the south have been studied and found not even one 
of them was Padmavati. So our assumption is proved unsupported. 

Considered from all standpoints the tradition of Kaftchi* 
KSveri proves to be a romance and to be devoid of any historical value 
except that Purushottama Gajapati led an expedition and defeated 
the Raja of Chandragiri popularly known as KaSchL The character of 
Purushottama, as will be shown later on, does not permit to attribute 
such an unchivalrous behaviour towards a princess of a family as noble 
as that of his. When he left free Saluva Narasiihhathat had fallen into 
his hands, how can it be even imagined that such a noble king had 
showed heartlessness and vengeance on a virtuous helpless royal 
damsel ? 

Having established peace with Saluva Narasiifthadeva Raya o 
Karnata and having subdued the general of the Bahmani Sultan, the 
Gajapati ruler consolidated the empire secured for him by his father. 
The whole empire remained intact under him and not an inch of it he 
did lose. The Anantavaram copper plate Grant says, ‘Where the earth 
being faithful like pious wife, yielded gold with the firmness of a 
mountain ’ 

From the Potavaram grant dated A. D. I489(E. I, V 0 I.XIII no.l2) 
that gives a land in charity to some Brahmins, we learn that Purushot- 
taraa Gajapati was exercising sway over the territory now called the 
Nellore District. Purushottama Gajapati gaye to certain Brahmins, the 
village of Ganti in the Godavary District by means of a copper plate 
grant dated §aka 1411 or A. D. 1489 {M. E. R. Igoo, Part //, Page 25 
Pe^^^. 65 ) ,Mctgkiarmakatmyamu, ^ Telugu prabandha {A Tre * enmal 
Caialogw of Mss f Madras Mss Library^ Vol, ///, R, No, 4 og ) states 
that the patron of the author lived in Purushottamapattana founded by 
yiiia Purushottama Gajapati who ruled the country from his stronghold 
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Sh! “ Kondapalli. A feeding house at 

°o™e^gr“ ">■* Gajapati 

editeJrvT°c“RXl''“'‘®”“‘' '^^covered in Orissa. One was 
lostsi htof. The second IS published in the/. B.&. O.R. S Vol IV 

“;?±tf th ""k- -Softer places’ 

e ord the gifts of the King or of his time. All these show h;« 

disposition to charitable deeds . He says in his 

According to the maxim of delivering to the Creator ( Bmkma ) 
wealth must be distributed to the Brahmins versed in the Vedas, 

Again in verse 5 of the same work, 

1 I of religious merit, the earth is 

lucky, for by that it becomes superior to the upper world. 

The charities enumerated above affirm t hat Purushottama was a 

very generous and kind hearted ruler. They also prove that his em"ir 
extended fromthe mouth of the Ganges im^^^ north to the River 
Palarinthe south along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. Yet the 

Mahammadan^ histori ans recorded that the Bahmani Sultan defeated 
him in several engagements and occupied parts of his empire Their 
aim ^Dpearsto give all glory of victory to the rulers of their faith and 
heap defeat and ignominy on the ruler of the ‘base infedels’, the Hindus 
Anantayaram copper plate grant certifies, that the prowess of this 
Gajapati King incessently shone without fading* 

aw i 

_ Two chief phases of Purushottama Gajapati-viour and ^enero- 
sity-are expounded above. His scholarship in Sanskrit, the third that 
makes him greater is now described. He entertained learned men in 

a- Hoiaiugpwuua 11.^,^ , 

tK sflp^t=fr?Tt »i3r qfci : - 

«uig fuatf ,^.,1 Saraswi 
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nd g5q 

f^T (?) f^gspcrfggs^fn II ^dupuhpaau ) 

drinking the nectar of poetry from his mouth did not 
for real nectar {Bkakti Bhagavata). 

^ Usho-^hi-bhushah appears to suggest that a 
S'esha htc^^Q the jewel (in the court ) of the king. 

we learn that Kaviraj Trilochana born in 
“ • t was the spiritual guide of this GajapatL The 

in these literary councils were not of romantic compo- 
dha type) or of subjects of mundane interest. They 
had speeches about God, His glorious deeds, mercy 
such must have been the subjects of speech in the royal 
called from the few works of this royal -poet that have 
Jn Chattanyu ChuHtdmrta it is said, that Purushottama 
bhakta. It is this bhakii he pours out in his works. Gaja- 
..... with equal facility pleased both Lakshmi and 
Bhakii Bh&gavata Mahdkdvya ). 

1, is the first of his 

a. In it he says that he had gathered from about 67 books 
literature like the p'uydftccs^ t’iihdSOfS , tciKt^cts ^ etc, the state’ 
the efficacy of uttering the Divine name. From 


and these 

care 

In the first verse 

pandtta by name > 

From the Bhakti Bhmvata 
the family of Gopala 
discourses 
sitions (pr 
seemed to have 
and love. That 
court can be < — 
come to us 
Gajarai was a 
pati Purushottama 
Sarasvati(- 

N®mamalik5 which has already been mentioned 

compositions. I 

of Sanskrit 1.-- 
ments regarding 

Bfahmapurdna he quotes ^ 

li 

End sf ^ , 

girt ^ :ll 

Colophon : - # m\m \ 

iDe cribtive catalogue of Sanskrit Mss with A. 6. B. Vol VII kavya 
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Muktichintamani the third work is said to have been published and 
his fourth work Durgotsava is said to be well known. I did not see 
these two and could not secure their copies. 

Purushottamadeva Gajapati seems to have encouraged temple- 
construction, The Bhoga-maridapa in the Puri Temple 
is said to have been constructed by him. He is also said to 
have built the inner wall and the cooking rooms of the temple ( M. M. 
Chakfavarti ). The munificent Gajapati Purushottama having whitened 
the world with his fame, and having reigned for thirty years died on the 
banks of Ghitrotpala {BAakii Bkdgavaia,) 

In these pages we have studied the glorious achievements in wars 
of Purushottama Gajapati, his generous character and his learning and 
wisdom. It is very deplorable to find that such a warrior of warriors, 
donor amongst donors, poet amongst the poets, bhakta amongst the 
bhaktas consigned to obscurity and evil tradition. More it is when that 
tradition discolours him with illegitimate birth; unchi valrous and ruthless 
treatments of a noble princess whose family had as much reverence and 
glory as his own. As Ramaprasad Chanda said,* what was the reason 
for this belief, what is the substratum of fact underlying the stories, it 
is now difficult to determine.’ But when truth and fact are found one 
cannot resist dropping tears seeing into what oblivion such great per- 
sons are plunged. His success in arms, generosity and charitable deeds, 
his noble treatment of enemies, his learning and lore and above all his 
mind centred always in God, are all given to dull forgetfulness !!! 


I cannot adequately close this paper without offering my heartfelt gratitude to 
the Maharaj Vikrama Deo V-arma Bahadur of Jeypore who helped me in all ways 
to secure the information required to write this whole history. He bought books for 
me or abtained them on loan from libraries ; he helped me, by his lore and exprience 
to tackle reasonably, the questions connected with history or with the expeosition of 
literary passages in Sanskrit, Telugu or Oriya. 


of Orissa ll-Purushottama Deva Qajapati 
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Appendix B. — Saluva Narasimha Raya of Chandragiri Rajya 
( The date and the week day in coi. are approximate.) 
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A NOTE ON THE ODDIYAN GALLABAI 

In several inscriptions copied by the Epigraphical department in 
.outh Arcot, is found the expression ‘ Oddiyan Gallabai’ which means 
‘ the disturbances caused by the Oriyas. These are understood to have 
been done during the invasion of Karnata. by Hammira^ Kumara 
Mahapatra, the trusted general of Kapilegvara Deva Gajapati of Orissa 
( J.B.R.S.Vol. XXXI. part III, p. 179). The following are the extracts 
from the information in the Madras Epigraphical Reports. 

M. E. R. 1919- No. sio Amr, Tinivannamalai, South Arcot. 

^aka 1393, Vikriti, Aippasi 13 Trayodasi, Monday Asvati 
Annamarasar, agent to the King and refers to Oddiyan sallabai 
M. E. R< 1928 No. 28y Idaiynr, Tirukhovilut, South Arcot. 

Saka 1393 Vikriti, Aippasi, 13 Trayodasi. Monday. 
Assignment of taxes by Annamarasar for repairing the compound 
wall of the temple which had been destroyed during the trouble with 
the Oddiyas. 

Do. 1934-35 No. Ill Arkandanallur, Tirukkoyaiur^ South Arcot. 
Saka 1393 , Vikriti, Aippasi 13 Trayodasi, Monday. 

The mandapas of temples became dilapidated during the Oddiyan^- 
gttllabai. Annamarasar, the agent of Saluva Narasiiiihadeva MaharSja 
made a gift of certain taxes for repairs and for the revival of worship in 

the temple for the merit of the king. 

Do. Do. No. 223. Norkonru, Ttrukkoyalur, North Arcot 
Saka 1393, Vikriti, Aippasi, 13, Trayodasi. Monday, 

Devadan am holdings belonging to certain temples had become 
desolate and the temples and mandapas also had become dila* 
pidated since the Oddiyan gailabai, Annamarasar made a remis- 
sion of taxes for the restoration of worship for the merit of the king. 

Do. No, 262, Siddhalinga^madamt Tirukkoyahr^ South Ancd 

" ^ 1393, Vikriti, Aippasi 13, Trayodasi. Monday. 

Several Villages and temples in the simai have been deserted and 
fallen into ruin for severaE years owing to the Odaycm galkbm. 



i xuui incse u may De oDserveo ttiat several kinds ot damages were 
done to the temples alone. But nothing is said regarding the dislocation 
or derangement of the revenue or military administration of the country. 
The main brunt of the Oriya occupation is said to have been on the 
holy shrines. Were the Oriyasdemolishersof the homes of country’s gods? 

The chief aim of Kapilesvara Gajapati in establishing himself on 
the throne vacated by the failure of progeny in the family of the Eastern 
Gaiigas, was to maintain and protect Hindu tradition and religion which 
became threatened by the Muhammadans from the west and from the 
north. After he had secured all paths opened into Orissa, he marched 
south to bring back those chiefs who had, during the decadance of the 
Ganga sovereignty assumed independent powers. The first that was 
subdued was Pratapa Gaiigaraju of the ^ilavamsa of Nandapur, who 
had extended his rule up to the banks of the River VarfiSadhara and had 
his seat at Bobbili. The policy followed by Kapilesvara was concillia- 
tary and therefore did not overthrow the ruling chief but took oaths of 
allegiance from those that mildly submitted to him. PratSpa Gangaraju 
was one of such chiefs who had done homage to Kapilesvara and Jayanta 
Raja of Vaddadt, the brother of the former’s mother was the second 
on this side of the Godavary river. 

Then he proceeded south conquering one fort after another. At 
Kondaviduand Rajamundiy, he appointed his own men as Governors 
and officers of smaller rank ( Patras ) over each of the other forts. In 
the same way, he behaved in the Karnata. He was a Hindu King and 
the protector of Hindu customs and creed and faith. He appointed 
Dakshma Kapilesvara Kumftra Mahap^tra as the Pouecha ( Superinten- 
dent of temples and religious endowments ). We saw that this officer 
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temples one of which was dedicated to Parumal Purushottama. The 
ygj-y name shows that it was outlandish for tlie Tamil country. It is 
the name of God Jagannatha of Puri, the national deity of Oiissa, 
After the country had been subdued and settled under the Gajapati lule, 
this temple might have been constructed for the Oriya settlers to 
adore. At Kondapalli a JagannStha temple existed and the hillfort 
became known as JagannS'thaprSsS.da garh ( S. I. I. iso, 654 ) in an 
inscription of the time of Gajapati Pratnpa Rudra Deva. 


t -•* 

Mi 



Kapilegvara Deva Gajapati gave some villages in Kondapallisima 
to the isSna in the Village of Papavinasana at the foot of the hill 
of Indrakila in Vijaya-vatiks ( Beswada ) in the year A. D. 1460 
( S. I. I. Vol. IV 761 ), The Phalic linga at Kapilefivara in Sri Kaku- 
1am ( Guntur ) was endowed, by a stone record, a land holding twenty 
putties of seed. ( R. No. 313, Tri-ennial Catalogue of Mss, Madras, 
Telugu, Vol. Ill Part 2 ). A slab set up in a field in the village of 
Zakkampudf, Bezwada Taluk, Krishna District ( M. K. R. 1913, 
No. 148 ) contains a record of Kapilesvara Maharaja, son of Ambideva- 
raja, stating that the village of Zakkireddipalle was granted for the 
worship of Papavinasanadeva and Rudradeva at Bijaya-vada and for 
maintainir g two feeding houses one for the jangams and another for 
Brahmays Hammara Kumara Mahapfitra ratifying the grant of an 
ancient chief Rajanarayana of the village, Venakapadii, distnbuted the 
land amongst all the servants of the temple ( M. E. R. 1913 No 137). 
These are the only yet known charities of the first of the Gajapati kings; 
many more may be expected to be discovered in future. Copper plate 
charters also might have been given but only one is discovered till now. 
{M. E.R. 1935, Part II. Page 68^ Para 3j). It registers * the gift of the 
village veligatali surnamed Kapilesvarapuram in the Hariguta'maduri- 
sima by King PratSpa Kapilesvara, on the occasion of Vaisakhi in the 
"saka year 1380 Bakudhanya to 120 Br&hmans in the name of 
his father 

Though the country passed through several invaders andaflmipjs- 
trators soit;^ villages and lovvns stijl exist which by their names signify 
"their origin'.’ . ' _ 

The following are from the census of i8gt, village statement ' 
Aimakmn • BcmclwU'palU. In Ox'vy^ Basmaru, means 
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Poditi Ta^^lk No 43 tCnfm t /~>- 

Katia gmita. \xi Onya means a 

wood. 

Pslur Taluk:-.Vo 124 U'.che.u, In Orlya Week mean. high. 

U cchada a village in southern Jhadkhanda is 

mentioned 10 the C. P. of Narasimhadeva II or the 

taslern Gaiiga dynasty. J. A. S. B. (Vol. 1896 No 3 
p. 271 ). 

UJayagiri Taluk :_No. 58 modified ^,,io,, 

means a forest. 

Udayagiri laluk. ;~-No. 81 , Patra is an Oriya epithet 

, , V. r for the leader of a small 

Veukatagin Ta]ul<:_No, 113 Patra-palli V r , 

pain j 

a'^ll these evidences show that the Oriyas, did not commit any 
devastation in the country; nor did they ruin the holy shrines. They 
seem to have founded abodes for men and homes to gods ; lands were 
granted to the Brahmans and temples ; feeding houses for the mendi-e^ 
cant poor were founded. ..w 

pe declaration of the ruins in the epigraphs seems to be unfounS! 
ded. It may be a stratagem employed by the agent Aonamarasar toT^ 
instil hatted against the Oriya rules. The Hindu people may forbear 
any kind of harm but their spirit is roused if havoc is done to their 
gods or their shrines. I hose that are pronounced to have destroyed the 
holy shrines are considered to be the greatest enemies to men and their 
country. Dislike and hatre 1 of the administration is more easily roused 
by such propaganda than by any other method. Even a downright 
falsehood passes for incontrovertible truth if it only bears the stamp of 
the prevailing government. A record issued by Annamarasar, the 
Prime minister of Saluva Narasirfahadeva, and bearing the stamp of 
the permission of the ruler, got currency as truth very easily. 

Moreover all such inscriptions bear the dates in the year A. D. 

1471 the year, at the fag end of which the war between, we have seen 
above, the SaJuvas and the Gajapati was brought to a close by the 
of Udayagiri. Who were really responsible for all the harm said to havd 
been done to the land can be known if the records relating to the risk ’ • 

of Saluva Narasimha and his; status from which he rose • before Ihe 
marched against Udayagiri ate studied with clear unprejudiced 


Paiur Taluk: 


Udayagiri Taluk 

Udayagiri Taluk. 
Veukatagiri Taluk; 


KAPILENDRA GAJ APATL 


By P. MUKHERJEE, M. A. 


Mr. Ramadas has thrown much new light on the history of Kaph 
lenclra Gajapati, in his article, “ Surya Vamsi Kings of Orissa”. 
The South Indian inscriptions are utilised exhaustively for the first 
time and the calculation of dates has enhanced the value of Mr 
Ramadas's work. 

But some of his conclusions cannot be accepted. 

1. P. i73. ‘ Narasimha Deva IV’s rule ended in A. D 1405 
(“ in 1405 A, D.”— p. 193) Isilladevi Mahadevi, one of the queens of 
Narasimha IV offered gifts to the SimhSchalam temple in S 1335-“ 
1413 A. D. ( S. I. I. Vol. VI. No. 1072) Since the first inscription 
of Bhanudeva IV is dated 1415 A. D., we may reasonably conclude 
that Narasidiha IV died about 1414 and was succeeded by BiiSnu- 
deva IV. 

2. P. 1 75. “ Immediately he was crowned, he went against the 

Muhammadan ruler of Bengal and Malwa and vanquished them ’. 
Mr. Ramadas depends upon the undated Gopinathpur temple inscrip- 
tion for this statement. This inscription credits Kapilendra with 
victory over the rulers of Malava, Gurjara and Delhi. The Veligaiani 
C. P. of Kapilendra (No. 17 of 1935, verse 6) also states that the 
Gajapati threatened or conquered Dh5.r>i (the secondary capita! of 
Malwa) and Delhi. There is absolutely no doubt about the fact that 
Kapilendra was a great king who displayed remarkable military 
activity and extended his empire from the Ganges to the Penner in 
the south and for a few years to the Cauveri. But it is not safe, till 
more * definite evidence is available, to accept such claims of 
panegyrists as proofs of actual conquests of far-off Delhi and 
Malwa. ' ' ' 



P. 176. “ Nine Forts are indicated by the epithet ‘JVapa KotV^ 
Mr- Ramadas has not explained why the forts of Peddapuram and 
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Kulavalapalli are included in his list of 9 forts to the exclusion of more 
well-known forts of Kondapaili, Addanki, Tangeds and KetSvaram. 

It seems much more reasonable to suppose that the epithet 
Navakoti was used to denote the size or population of Karnata. We 
shall quote a few South Indian inscriptions in which such conventional 
numbers are used. 

A. No. 140 of 1897—- Gonka, the Lord of Vengi, one thou- 
sand country. 

B. No. 193 of 1905— -The Lord of Vijayavatika and of the 
district called 6, OOG. 

C. No. 277 of 1905— Gonka, ruling over 3,300 villages. 

D. Nos. 466 and 517 of 1906— Record of a king ruling 
over RenSdu 7 thousand. Achyuta RSya, the brother of 
Krishnadeva Raya assumed the title of “ Namkoit 
Nardyam (No. 356 of 1912) 

4. P.178. “ The inscription in the Simhachalam temple dated 

27th November, 1448 is the last that did not mention the titles other 
than * Gaudesvara’ of Kapil esvaradeva ”. 

We find that his jagannath temple inscription of the 19th Anka 
dated April 1450 mentions only the title of Gateckivara. The title of 
the “ overlord of Karnata and Kulbarga ’’ was probably used for the 
first time in the inscription No. 17 of 1935 dated April 1458 and the 
jagannath temple inscription dated July 1459 A. D, 

5. P. 177. “ No composition (literary) of this period gives this” 
i. e. title Bhramaravara RSya. Jayananda in his Chaitanya Mahgala 
alludes to Raja Bhramara who persecuted Chaitanya’s ancestors. It is 
stated in the Mddald Pdnji that King Matta Bhanu made Kapila 
RSuta a Patro or officer and conferred on him the title of Bhramara- 
vara. 

6. P. 179 “ The Oddayan disturbances referred to in the inscrip- 
tions dated 1471 A. D. pertain to the conquest of Chandragiri or; 
Kanchi Rajya ”. These inscriptions which are 7 in number refer to 
the fact that some Siva and Vishnu temples in the Tirukkoyilur Taluk 
of the South Arcot district were neglected as a result of 
galabhai, 8 or 10 years ago. 


KAPILKN1)K.A OAJAX'AT'l 





of th/' gIiIm kI^ » ‘"'““d soneral 
narriA u There were two persons bearing the same 

name, one being the son of KapiJendra. 

(a) No. 148 of 1913— Jakkampudi, Bezwada Taluk. KurnSra 
anivira, son of Gajapati Kapilegvara, ratified Kapileg- 
vara s pant to the gods Pspavinasa and Rudrapadeva. 
[Ins. No. 308 ot l892] 

(3) InscriptionNo. 110 of 1902-Wa„aogal Fori dated H 60 

A. U. • Gaiapathi Kapileivara Maharayala Kumd. 
tundu, Amvlmdeva Aumdra Makdpatra Crumliu 
(Warrangal) Kotd (Fort) goftenu (took) 

The 

Mlt™dsSh‘"Bahta"“7Hl'^ 

8. p I«n -MMr 

, • , # lou, ■ 'pEficg,' i^iVa .1 

inscription dated 1450 A D THa temple 

IS (ih- teSr 

and assumed the tlue™ thTovt”3 ^oVclid”'^^ Th^ 
epigraphist, Ootacamund, informs me that the 
Kapilesvara is dated Saka 1382, Vikraml-^ ^ D 'l46o"’ 

writes that Kapilendra took Sri Sailam in A.^U. 1450. ' 

9, P. 180 ** revenue- officer 

in DIO. or provinces. 

•j, * the death of Kapile^vara Deva, his sons fnnohf 

Bn. Ji^devneharya speahs df PuZoLL as theti;':: ' 

Ambur' Ray.^f rpiiir. tr 

Bahmauf agafus. ^ 
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the adopted son of the late RSya of Orissa. The Panji states that 

Kap.lendra had a large number of sons, of whom Hsmmira RSva 

was the eldest 

We know of Kapilendra. Krishnadeva 

MahSpatra at Udayagiri [ Ins. No. 
272 of 1897 ], Tirumala was the paternal uncle \ PinaiandHAr. 
leluguj of Pratapa Rudra Gajapati. [The Nellore District 
Inscriptions Vol. Ill U.iayagiri,. No. 37 See also the Ins. 
No. 293 of 1892. 1 



















BIHAR IN THE TIME OF AURANGZEB. 

By Khan Sahib S y£d Hasan A skari, m . A B. L. 

fn f P^'^vious issue of the present Journal an attempt was made 

race the course of events that happened in Bihar up to the end of 
of Quraishi, the first of the thirteen' Governors 

Bihar^ Aurangzeb. Daud Khan’s successor in 

ofLashkL4h?nb Jannesar Khan and later 

nf 7 u rj ^ which he is generally known. He was th^ son 

offit ofM - - envoy in Persia and held Z 

1 in7S nr I Jfi tr U ^ Governor, on the eth^ Shaaban 

arrangement forVe"''''^’ makeshift 

rangement for the government of this province during the interval 

. ftjTndrrt Kto 

torde olrnT Lashkar Khan continued 

or Febr^rv 1668 Tb "ffi u- *' '■“®" '• 

or r<ebruary 1668. The official historian says little about 

I The Akhbsrats and other evidences enahiAa <•!.« « . - 

that Bihar had two other Govemnro + • present writer to establish 

baveh. 

bL: " r - ^ 

filled the gap of about a year and ha f thaL’l. a I ® ° Mukhtar Khan who 

had died in 1032 (A. H.) ’ father 

3 A. N. 

V 4 

,; . V S fitd. - 

. ,j ,, ^ Khan had been promoted to icon j 

^.i6» or saran on ’ Ja„a^: . 

\ '.'I '■ ^ 
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and Palamun was placed indirect charge of the Subedar of Bihar; 
that the latter received a robe of honour and an increase in his rank 
to 4,000 4,000, with 2,000 Sawar Do Aspa. Seh Aspa ; and that Mar- 
hamat' Khan was appointed Faujdar of Arrah in place of Sadaat^ Khan 
who was transferred to Gorakhpur on 3rd Rabi 1, 1077, or 1st Sep 1666 
and was promoted to the rank of 2,000,900. But the European travellers 
Tavernier and Bernier, who visited Patna at the end of the 1st year 
of Lashkar Khan’s rule in Bihar, furnish us with many valuable infor- 
mation about the administrative divisions, revenue of the province, 
ts capital, its Governor, and somebf the manners and customs of the 
people. 

I atna or Beara , says Bernier who alone gives the name 
of “ Lashkar Ken^ ” as Governor of Patna, ‘‘has 8 Sarkars and 245 
parganas yeilding 95 lacs 80 thousands rupees.” Tavernier describes 
the Governor as “ a Venerable man, now 80 years old, who commanded 
5,000 6,000 Tavernier describes Patna as ” one of the largest 
town in India not less than 2 Kos in length, the houses being nearly 
all roofed with thatch and bamboos and not being better than the 
majority of the towns in India.” ‘‘The Dutch Co” he continues, ‘‘ has 
an establishment® there on account of their trade in salt-petre which 
they refine at a large village called Chapra® 10 Kos above”. He 
remained 8 days in Patna (arriving with Bernier) and he writes about 
the Eclipse of the Sun that was visible on 2nd July, 1666, which (drew 
a large number of people from far and near to have their bath in the 
sacred river of the Ganges). Tavernier once purchased at Patna 
7,633 Musk deer weighing 2, 577J oz. and he got from it 432 oz. of 

1659. He was succeeded by Mir Raziuddin who got a Mansab of 1,500. 800 on loth 
Zilhij, 1174 or agth January 1664. 

1 A. N. 

2 Sadaat Khan had beep appointed Faujdar of Shahabad on 19th -Rabi t, 
1075 or 13th December 1664. 

3 Travels of Bernier. 

4 It is interesting to compare this description with those given by Abdul Latif 

(JBORS) Peter Mundy, R. Fitche Thevenot Part II page 68, De Graife’s Voyages 63 
Bowery 227. * 

5 Perhaps this is represen ted by the main building of the present Patna College 

which was built by the Dutch. I'liere was another site of the Dutch establishment 
in Meetan Ghat (Patna City) which was called Pushta Valandez. The Stone slab 
with an inscription dated 1752 went into the river m the Earthquake of 1934 V .i • 

6 Ndwa big town and the headquarter station of the Saran District, ^ 
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pure M usk. He also tells us an mteresting story of a certain Brahmin 

Sadhu who extorted 30,000 Rs. and 27 cubits of cloth from the at 

first reluctant cit'zens of Patna by climbing up a tree and remaining 
there without eating and drinking for 30 days and watched continuously 
by about a 100 men. The French traveller* testifies to the genuineness 
of the fast for he himself took pains to ascertain the truth and ascribes 
it to “ the work of the devil Another incident recorded by him 
which throws some light on the accessibility of the ruler of the land 
and of the pressure of public opinion on him is about a “ young boy ” 
who had been “ disgraced ” by his master, a Mingbashi (or a Turkish 
Commander of 1,000) whom he killed by taking him unawares on the 
occasion of an hunting excursion. The boy boldly ran to the Governor’s 
house and made a clean breast of everything. The Governor put 
him in prison but had to set him at liberty after 6 months for, we are 
told, » although* the relative of the defunct did what they could to 
procure his execution, the Governor did not dare to condemn him as 
he feared the people who protested that the young man had acted 
rightly 

When Lashkar Khan was transferred to Multan, Ibrahim Khan 
“ the most upright^ of the sons of celebrated Ali Mardan Khan ” was 
appointed in his place as Governor of Bihar. He had already held 
charge of such important provinces as Kashmir and Lahore and was 
a Mansubdar of 5,000, 5,000. He had a longer tenure of office in 

1 Travels of M. T. 

2 z6id. Taveinier has noted also “ a strange occurrence which happened one. 
day before my presence at Patna. I was with the Dutch at the house of the Governor 
of the town. . . . . . .when a young and very beautiful woman Scarcely more than 22 
entered the reception room (and) with a firm and resolute Voice required the Gover- 
tor’s permission to burn herself with the body of her deceased husband .. They sought 
(inyain) to turn her from her resolution. She protested “ I do not fear fire any way 

.and to make you sure U is so you have only to cder a well lighted torch to be 
brought here.” The governor was horrified, but some of his young nobles *• fbrced him 
to test the womaa” " As soon as she saw the torch she ran in front of it, held 
her hand finhly to the flame without the Idast grimace and pushed her arm up to the 
dlbow till it was immediately to all who witnessed the 

dted and the Governor cdmmanded the woman to be taken away from his presence 
yoi. i;i 17'i,; ■v-'-'-' 

. ijtyj Lfe Hn dfed ifi. Kishmir at the end of Safar or the beginning of 

Axig. 1699. 
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Bihar than his predecessors, i. e, from Ramzan' 1078 or February 1668 
to the year IS, which began in Ramzan, 1085 or Nov. 1673. In the 2nd 
year of his reg^ine in Bihar the Emperor being informed by Masoom 
Khan, son of Shahnawaz Khan, (who served as the Foujdar of Sarkar of 
Tirhut from Jamadi II, 1074, or December,- 1663, to Ramzan. 1080, 
or January. 1670,) on the 10th Zilhijja, 1079, or 2nd May, 1669. that a 
pretender impersonating^ Shah Shuja had appeared in the vicinity of 
Morang4 (west of Koch Bihar and north of Purnea) and caused much 
commotion in the neighbourhood, issued orders both to Ibrahim Khan 
the Governor of Bihar, and Fedai Khan, the Faujdar of Gorakhpur’ 
to cut off the head of the man if he raised any disturbance there. The 
most important thing, however, that happened in Bihar during the 
reign of Ibrahim Khan was the devastating famine which, according 
to John Marshal, who lived in this province from April 1670 to ApriP 
1672, swept over the whole country “from 3 or 4 days® journey beyond 
Benares to Rajmahal Besides Marshall, the Dutch traveller, De 

1 M.A. The English Factory records tells us of what appears to have been a 
rumour about Ibrahim Khan being replaced by Safi Khan of Orissa in 1673 '-‘In 
March 1673 ’ advices were received at Hoogly'from Cateck that Nabab Zeffi Khan 
is come to Pattana in place of Ibrahim Khan ” T. B. 

2 M. A. i8th year. From Akhbarat we learn that the request of Masoom Khan, 
the Faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanga, for transfer, on account of the climate of the 
place being unsuited to his health, was accepfed and Hadi Khan, the Faujdar of 
Shadipur, was sent to Tirhut and Darbhanga, and at about the same time, on 28th 
January, 1670, Askar Khan was appointed J'aujdar of Arrah. and got an increase of 
700 to his 1500 Zat and 500 Sawar. 

3 For the rise, at a later stage, of a pretender impersonating the son of Shah 
Shuja, See Stewart's Bengal. 

4 It seems that the hilly country of Morang or the Tarai District below the 
Himaliyas was a source of frequent trouble, to the Mughals Mirza Abul Maali, 
known also as Mirza Khan, the Faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanga, (from the 31st of 
Shah Jahan to the 6th year of Aurangzeb's reign) had been deputed to co-operate mth 
Ailahwardi Khan, the Faujdar of Gorakhpur in chastising the Zamindar of Morang. 
Though he died in that reign, in Jainadi 1074, or Dec. 1663, his colleague appears to 
have succeeded in the task, for we find him presenting to the Emperor 1 0 elephants 
which he had captured from the Zamindar of .Morang. The effective conquest of 
Morang, however, took place at the hands of Shaista Khan, the Governor of Bengal, 
in the year following the departure of Lashkar Khan from Bihar. 

5 J. M. Introduction pp. 10,19. , , , 
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GrafEie'' who journeyed from Monghyr to Patna in November, 1670, 
at the time of scarcity, and Thomas Bowrey. who arrived in India m 
1669 and was Hving^at Balasore* in 1674, give a graphic picture of 
the horrible scenes they saw or heard of at Patna and elsewhere m 
the neighbourhood. 

The kind-hearted Englishman, J. Marshall, got the first evidence 
of the Famine cn the 20th May at Dumra, west of Jaintpur, in 
Monghyr, where he saw “ great* number of dead corpses ” m the 
Ganges and on its shores and on the following day he was begged 
to purchase a Muslim lad for half a rupee. On reaching Patna on 
the 23 rd May he learnt that the death rate for the 1st four or five 
months had been 100 per day. He writes further “ about 23rd July 
there died about 250 or 300 persons daily of famine in and about 
the City of Pattana, Rice being 5 r 5 an per md. best sort The 
figures of the continual rise in the prices of nee and other food stuffs 
which he has carefully noted give us an idea of the sufferings entailed 
on all but the wealthiest inhabitants. We are told that coarse rice 
and goat -flesh sold at the respective rates of 2 and a half R. per md. and 
2 R. in May 1671 while the rates were 8 seer per rupee and 12 seer in 
September 1671. Fine^ rice, Barley, Beef, Butter or Ghee, and Oil at the 
end of May 1671 were sold at the respective rates of 4 R., 2 R-, 1| R., 
R., 7 R', p^t which consisted of 8 Lbs. English. In August, 
rice was 7 seer per rupee, the best sort being sold at the rate of 5-11-0 
per Md. The rate of wheat was 2 \ Rupee per Md. in May and 4 R., 
per Md. in August. 

Thomas Bowrey observes as follows. “ Notwithstanding Pattana 

■ be so fertile to afford grain to such a plentifull country as Bengal, 
yet in the year of our Lord, 1670, they had as great scarcities, in so 
much that one Pattana seare weight of rice (the plentifullest giains 
in the country) was sold fori rupee the seer containing only 27 
ounces,® and in a few months there was none at all to be had at that 
''Ufefm so much so that many thousands of the natives perished on 

; Ij . i'‘I6id. iss, Also the Countries round the Bay of Bengjal by Thomas Bowrey. 

"" 3 J.M. ' ; ' : 

; • 4 VI. also T. B, n. 

,;'v> 5 TB, . ; ' , ' , ‘ ^ 
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the streets and open fields for want of food, and many were glad to 
sell their children for a handful of rice According* to De Graffe 
“ Rice sold half a rix dollar for six sers or 9 Lb. Dutch weight 
while in ordinary years 60 or 70 more Lbs could be brought for the 
same amount ”, Marshall says that ‘'a great® number of slaves 
could be bought for 4 annas and 8 annas per peace and good ones one 
rupee per peace The Dutch Traveller remarks We saw nothing 
but poverty and misery of ihe country folk. Scarcity and famine 
were greater than had ever been known within the memory of men. 
The cause was the failure of the rice crops and the inundation of the 
Ganges.-*..,. ......... ..the people died in heaps and their corpses 

remained extended on the road, streets, market places, and upon sands 
besides the river, since there was no one to bury them or even throw 
them into the river. The corpses were devoured by wild horses (?) 
tigers (?) , wolves (?) and dogs. We even saw poor wretches 
who had still in their mouths grass, leather and such like filths. 
They died in flocks. A woman ate her own child. Slaves could 
be bought for next to nothing ”. 

Strangely enough ” comments Dr. S. A. Khan “no wide 
spread pestilence appears to have followed in the wake of the dearth 
nor do the Europeans appear to have fallen victim to its effects ”, 
The huge total of “ one lac three .(3) thousands (viz) 50,000 
Muslamans, 53,000 Hindus ” which Marshall and his associate, 
valentine Nurse, claimed to have obtained on the llth December, 
1671, of those who were the victims of the dearth in the past 354 days 
have also been taken by this critic to be far from truth, Marshall 
writes ” Since the beginning of October there have died of famine 
in Pattana and the suburb about 20,000 persons, and there cannot 
in that time have gone* fewer from the city than 150,000 peisons”. 
Elsewhere he gives the figures of 90,720 and 135,400 of those who 

t J. M, iss, T. B. 

2 ibid, 50. 

3 Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Editor. 

4 J. M. 152, ' 

5 Ibid, A Valuable document bearing the Seal of Safi Khan Alamg ir Shahi, 
discovered by the present writer, tells us that the grantees of certain Madad-i-Maash 
in Jaruha, Hajipur, had migrated to.Jahangirnagar ( Dacca) during the govanorship 
of Itwahim Khan on account of famine. 
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died during the 14th months ending 6th November 1671. As 
regards the disposal of the dead bodies though the remarks of the 
European travellers may be accepted as generally applicable, 
specially to the country side, they can not be taken as wholly true in 
the case of the city of Patna. Marshall himself says that ” most 
persons' of quality hire Halalkhore (Sweepers) to carry them into 
the middle of the river with string and carried them on to the middle 
of the river and then cut the string and so let them drive down with 
the stream ”, Elsewhere he writers “ the Kotwall causeth all the 
dead corpses to be cast into the Ganges every morning ” In regard 
to the Muslims of Patna , Marshall says that the Nawab “ Ibrahim* 
Khan gave 15644 dead bodies cloth to cover them when buried.” Of 
course he refers to 18144 ” who had no friend to bury them 

The English traveller ascribes the sufferings of the people in some 
measure, to the Nawab and T. Bowrey blames his ” Chief wife 
Marshall says through the Nawabs^ roguery, here (Patna) is a 
famine and also from the dryness of the last years. T. Bowery is 
more explicit in his charge against the Nawab’s wife who was the 
daughter of Mi rza"* Yehya, son of Saif Khan Qazvini. “And sett 
at that time, the Nabob’s Chief wife had several very large store 
houses full of grains, and would not dispose of any unless they would 
give the weight of silver in one scale of its weight of rice or wheat 
or the other. But it pleased God to frustrate her coveteous designs 
and sent them as great plenty as ever they ’had The Editor, 
Sir. R. Temple, remarks on this ” I have been unable to find any 
allusion to the action of the “ Nabab’s Chief wife as related by T. B, ’ 
Vague unspecified charges of the gossipy and credulous European 
travellers of the 17th Centuary against Mughal rulers, nobles, and 
their® females have to be taken with a grain of salt. There is no 
evidence what so ever that T. Bowery saw personally the things 
he has recorded at Patna. The w^ell-known antipathy of the 

I j. M. isr. 

Ibid. 1^2, 

4 T. M. ( Tarikh-i- Muhamioadi ) 
s ,T, B. ■■ 

6 E. G. the absurd stories and atrocious allegations ^ agaiiMt Shahjelpn, bis 
: nobles, and their females in the works of Mauucci, Bernier etc. 
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European merchants to the provincial rulers for their inability to 
concede all that they claimed and also because of the exactions and 
the misbehaviour of their undoubtedly corrupt subordinates must 
also be taken into account before passing any judgment on the matter. 
In his account of Patna, Streynsham Master says that the English 
had built their Factory at Singhia, 10 or 12 miles North of the Ganges 
“ by reason of Nabob’s * palace is in the city and his servants and 
officers are constantly craving one thing or another which,.... , 

. , . . . . if not given they create trouble and if given what they desire 
will be chargeable”. Moreover, if Marshall’s version of a certian 
action of the Governor is to be believed he had t easons to feel 
prejudiced against him. Says he “about 7th September® 1670 
when Mamid Arif, the English Vakeel was about to get the English 
boats cleared which had been stopped by the Governor about 23 days, 
he desired Mahmid Hussain, (one of Ibrahim Chans Muivi Assistant) 
and desired him to do us that courtesie he said ” are the English of 
my relion (religion) or are they Mussalmans They are neither, nor 
are they either , friends to God. nor man , so that should I do them 
any courtesie. God would be displeased with me and men would 
not praise me ” In this connection a letter of Walter Clavell sent 
from Hoogli to Surat on 19th January 1673 in which there is a long 
rehearsal of the troubles and interference with thepetre trade caused by 
the “ conduct of the Nabob of Pattana ” will bear quotation Till 
his coming business went on very well in Singhia and there about, 
in the direction of Petre investments, but since that time he being a 
bookish Namzzee ^ , his officers having taken advantage of their 
Master's supiness in his other affairs have almost runied Pattana ” 
It appears that the trouble was mostly due to the activities of 
the masterful Dewan of Patna , Waris Khan , to whom Shaesta Khan 
addressed his Parwana in 1672 and for whose removal and that of 
the Daroga Job Charnock advised the despatch of a Vakeel to ” Dilli*’ ' 
It is significant that the bookish Namazi against whom Marshall 
complains became so friendly to the English as to invite them to 

1 Diary of S. M. quoted in J. M, 23. 

a J, M., 83. : '• 

3 T. B. 

4 Diary of Streynsham Master, T. B. 
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Bengal in 1690 and restore their Factories and privileges of trade. 
He was praised as “the most famously just and good Nabob Even 
with regard to his attitude towards them during his governorship 
of Bihar, perhaps the English realised soon afterwards that the Nawab 
was not very much to blame. A Madras letter dated February, 1689, 
gives a different account of him and refers to his “ courtesies and 
civil ® usage and his good intentions to the English, he having been 
an old friend to your affairs at Patna 

The English , particularly J . Marshall, have supplied us with 
many valuable information on a variety of subjects. Having set out 
from Hoogly on 8th March, 1670, in a Bajra manned by 14 oars 
men and 2 steersmen Marshall reached Raj Mahal on the 8th April 
and from there it took him a week to arrive at Monghyr. At 
Bhagalpur which he describes as a ” great town of thatch house and 
a place of bows and arrows and also neat hubble-bubble he noted that 
26 copper coins or paisa were valued at one rupee though Hobson 
Jobson gives the value of pices or paisa as** 80 to the rupee in 1673. 
This means that the copper coin in the neighbourhood of Patna, 
in the time of Marshall was worth more than elsewhere. At Monghyr 
Marshall inspected Shah Shiija’s palace built on the west side of the 
Fort and he describes it “as a very large house where the King (Shuja) 
lived, walled next to the river, for about 1| course (Kos) with 
bricks and stones with a wall about 15 yards high.” He entered the 1st 
gate but was stopped at the other , within which he saw “2 elephants 
carved in stones and very large and handsomely H e inspected the 
palace more closely during a 2nd visit in the following year for he 
was not suffered to go within on the first occasion. I'his was due 
to the recent misadventure® of two Dutchmen, De Graafe and Ooster 
hoS, who paid the penalty of their antiquarian interest by being taken 

. I T. B; Hedges Diaries, 

3 Ibid, notes. 

* 3 J. W. “ A Kind Of large boat, fairly Clean the Centre of which forms a 

little toom” As regards Pateela or large flat bottomed boats and other Varieties, see 
their descriptions in T. B. 

4 J. 133' 

g J, M. 123, 1 34 or De graafe also saw the large Stone elephants isith a figure of 
man on each of them but no trace of these is to be found now, 

, 6 ; J. M. i8, 33} De graafe voyages. ' ; 
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as Spies. They were imprisoned for making a plan of the palace 
and noting details regarding fortification. They were released after 
7 weeks in November 1670 by paying to the Nawab of Patna, as he 
says , a fine of one thousand rupees. Marshall found, at the North 
end of the town and also of the palace ”, a great garden * ” and 
at the south end of the town he saw ’’several Thatcht houses and 
several toomes and Muskets” (Tombs and' Mosques). “The town 
he says, “ stands “ upon an ascent, the river bank by it being 8 or 
10 yards high. The brick wall by the river side ” at the south end of 
Monghyr was about 5 yards high and 20 long with a little tower at 
each end which wall is a fortification to put guns in it”. 

When nearing Patna he passd through “ Footooa, a long town 
of little house at least 4 course long ” with 2 stone bridges, and he 
locates the historic ” Jaffar * Cawn’s garden ” at the north end of 
Sabalpur ” which belongs to Patna “. ” The garden” he says, ” hath 
turrets* at each end, north and south, and in the middle a little 
white ' house with a balcony towards the river and is walled 
with bricks and stones ”. The ” Nabob,* House ( built by 
Shaista Khan, a former Governor of Patna) was situated at a 
distance of 1^ Kos from this garden. He then refers to certain 
places in North Bihar, particularly to Hajipur®, which he describes as 
“a great town situated on the Ganges and the Gandak”. An 
interesting passage is well worth quoting ” Bet wixt Ganges and 
Gandak, viz between west and north where the rivers meet at the 
corner is a green piece of low ground, which at the height of the 

I No. longsr traceable. 

3 J. M. 76. 

3 Built either by Asaf Khan Jafar Beg, the last of Akbar’s governor of Bihar, or 
by umdatui mulk Mirza Jafar Khan who served as a governor of Bihar during the 
years 1061-64 and otta later rose to be the chief minister of Shah Jahan. 

4 Neither the turret nor the white house can be seen now. 

5 This must have been situated in what was once the most flourishing quarter of 
the old city, then called Kaiwan Shikoh, now corrupted into Kawwakhoh. 

6 So called because it was founded, according to Frishta, by Shamsuddin 
Hajl Ilyas, a powerful ruler of Bengal, who extended his conquests upto Benares, and 
crossed words with the emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak of Delhi. Compare Peter Mundy’s 
descnption and note the decline of the old -toun marked by him. Before the ‘i^t 
famine there were, according to J. M. 4000 houses iiihabited in Hodgepur but now' 
1800 inhabited and ottt of them many have died T»B. nott». ; 
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rivers is overflown, after which the Hindus come thither from the 
remotest parts of India to wash themselves in that place where the 
rivers meet which they esteem holy so that there are many thousands 
come thither at one time. There is also there a garden, called 
Sa Sujas ( Shah Shuja ) garden, which is very high, and by reason 
of its situation, and having such prospects I esteem it the pleasantest 
place I have seen in India”. Elesewhere he refers again to the 
bathing festival ” at Hajipur on the 6th of November (when the moon 
was near the full in the morning and about 40 or 50 thousand persons 
resorting to wash their bodies, some coming heither out of Tartari 
(Central Asia) some from places very remote, some time some of the 
Rajas at Nepal and other places coming heither disguised ” 
Obviously Marshall refers here to the famous Hari Har Chhater fair 
of Sonepur still held every year in Kartik. The garden of Shah Shuja 
must have been situated in or near Sonepur for, he continues” 
opposite to this garden on the other side of the river (Gandak) is 
Hajipur which is an ancient and ruined town, but hath been a 
famous place and the seat of Kings, At Hajipur the Company hath 
a house for which pay three and half rupees per month.” 

We get an interesting information about a certain Ram Nath 
Brahmin, a 'magician and a strologer at “Modafferpore near Mossee 
(Mehsi in Champaran).” Marshall speaks of grapes which he ate at 
Singhee (near Lalganj ) and” which grew in Hajipur. The 
enterprising Englishman -also paid a visit to the walled town of 
Bakhra* which was not great but well situated amongst pleasant 
garden etc. , and where he says “ lives one great moor (Muslim) 
who belongs to the Nabab of Patna. ” ” He hath,” Marshall 
continues '* several brick houses all enclosed with a dirt wall , 
dented at their tip”. He describes at length also the ” brimka 
Lathee or Bhim’s Club, obviously the famous lion pillar of Ashoka, 


Vv can be Identified with the present head quarter of the district 

bearing the same naa«, The generally accepted theory that Muzaffaipur is named 
alter Muafafiar Khan, an Amil-or sevewe agent of the E. I, Co. in the rSth Century 
fills to the ground. Sqe the Gazatet of Muzafferpur , , • 

A.. !• . A i!(^ll known village in Hajipur subdivision now owned and inhabited 
t^-a femily ^qf .Kaysthas? whose anoestors held the office of the Kanungos under thh 
The present end translated many of the imperial fanuans of ' 

Mughals still in possessk^,«f J®ie‘S4id,lateily of thej K|yasthas. ; , , ,j /■ ; 
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still extant at Kolhua Basarh. He found in a pleasant grove close 
by the pillar a Fakeer living in a house the entrance into which was 
like “an oven being so little that I was forced to creep to get 
into it and when within I could stand upright in it, it being within 
built like the roof of an oven and something steeping. In it was 
a Faker man,’’ Two miles from the pillar he found the tomb of 
Mirza Sayd Mamood Abdul. Marshall mentions several other 
places and makes other interesting observations but we must leave 
him and resume the history of the successive governors of Bihar. 

Among the immediate successors of Ibrahim Khan the auther 
of Maasir mentions the names of Mir or Amir Khan and of Tarbiat 
Khan Barlas, the former being replaced by the latter on the 9th 
Ramzan year 1^ (lOSg) or 18th November 1675. Mir Mi ran*, son of 
Khalilullah Khan yezdi and Hamida Banu Begum, the daughter of 
Saif Khan, an ex-Governor of Bihar, and the husband of the sister 
of the celebrated lady of the Taj, had already served in various 
capacities such as the Faujdar of Janmu, military officer in Usufzaf 
territories, Superindentent of the Mansubdar, and the Subedar of 
Allahabad and Malwa®, before he got the title of Amir Khan and an 
increase in his rank of 4000,3000, Uo Aspa and was appointed 
Governor of Bihar in the 18th year of .Aurangzeb’s reign. The 
Historian Md.^ Sadique mentions Amir Khan as, one of his four 
uncles. In fact the new Governor of Bihar was very respectably 
connected but the only important thing that the author of Maasir has 
chosen to record about his brief regime of less than a year in Bihar 
is the success in suppression of the refractory Afghan Chiefs, Alam 
and Ismail and others of Shajahanpur and Kant Gola, places taken 
by Sir. J. N. Sarkar-* to be in Bihar. Though there is a place 

I Life in M.U. 4 He died 56 years old in Kabul on 27 shawwall.iiog and was then 

t Mausabader of 7000 ( T, M, ) 

2 Amir Khan replaced Wazir Khan Muhammed Xahir as the Subedar of 

Malwa on 26th Jamadi II 1083 or loth September 1672. He refused th* offer of 
Foujdari of Iraj and conseqttencly lost the Mansab in Moharram 1085 or March 1674 
(M. U.) Perhaps he was soon restored to his former Mansab and appointed Governor 
oi Bihar in succession to Ibrahim Khan. ■ 

3 Author of Subhe Sadiq. f .US*.,, 

' 4 Sarkar’s A. The great historian refers also to Athmal Gola 28 hlile^ . ^ast 

of Patna and to Katganj shown in Rennel’s map but these cannot be taken; cte^be 
iifcntical with Kantgola. J. Marshal jmsasd through Sumbarka Gola, now^ as 
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called Shajehanpur near Bihar, 16 miles from Patna, yet we find no 
trace on the map of any place called Kantgola. On the other band, 
we find Shajahanpur at a distance of 50 Kos from Lucknow and also 
Kantgola at some distance from it in the District of Moradabad. 
Badauni* refers to Kantgola as a dependency of Sambal and Abul FazaP 
also mentions it as there The places were and are still inhabited 
by Pathans. Most probably the date of Ramzan, 1086, given by the 
historian, Mustaid Khan® Saqi. as that on which Amir Khan” came 
from Bihar to the court is not correct and Amir Khan must have 
been in Shajehanpur and Kaptgola in U. P. having been deputed to 
assist Namdar^Khan, the successor of Sadaat Khan in the govern- 
ment of Awadh and it was from there that he sent an Arzdasht, 
according to the historian, to the effect that the imperial army 
had captured the above mentioned Afghans in the Fort where they 
hid taken refuge and that they were being despatched to the court 
with Ibrahim Khan who was on his way from Bengal ? Fortunatly, the 
present writer has recently dicovered a number of valuable® documents 
one of which is a Sanad, dated 17th Shawwal 1086, and containing the 
Seal of Amir Khan Muiide Alamgir Shah, renewing the grants of 
50 Bighas, of land in Saadullahpur Satan in Pargana Haweli ,iHajipur 
Sarkar (Bihar), to Sheikh Bayazid, the keeper of the Mausoleum* of 

Atlimal Gola and tells us that it was I J course (ICos) from Rani Sarai. It is situated 
just to the south of the river Ganges, not far from Barh. But it can not be identified 
with Kant Gola which and Shahjahanpur ate, according to Blochman, Beveredge, and 
Elliot, in Rohilkhand. A. N. II 636. B 373 E V 498 supp. Gloss lOg. 

1 M. T. 

2 A. N. 

3 M. A. 

4 Ibid. Instances arc not wanting of such a deputation of the Governor of 
Bihar butside the province for suppressing the rebellions Rajahs and Chiefs. Abdullah 
K. Firoz Jung had often to march outside Bihar to suppress powerful rebels in Ramtanbhor 
and in the Bundella territories and then return to his province during the time of 
Shahjahan. . 

g They are in possession of Shaikh Nasiruddin Saheb of Jaruha. 

« 6 ‘ It was a beautiful and well-preserved building when the writer first saw it in 
1912 but the Earth-quake of 1934 has left it in a badly damaged and dilapidated 
condition. When the writer visited it in the last month (February) a basalt stone slab 
of the adjoining roofless mosque containing an inscription which says that it was built 
by Haji Chand Shaista Khani" in 107 r (i 660) was discovered among the heaps. But 
the: mausoleum is sstid to have been- ertseted in the time and at the instance of Raja 
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Manmoou Bhanja at Jaruha, Hajipur. The date of this document 
is one month and 8 days later than 9th Ramzan when Amir Khan 
is perhaps wrongly said to have arrived at court and been replaced in 

the government of Bihar by Tarbiat Khan. 

Shafiullah* Barlas, better known as Tarbiat Khan, was a Mansab- 
dar of 4000,3000, and he had already served in Kabul and Bulkh, and 
as an envey to Iran, and had held charge of Oudh and Orissa before he 
was sent to Bihar in the 19th year of the reign. He should not be 
confused with Fakhruddin Ahmad* Bakshi who came to India from 
Turan in the reign of Jahanger and had been given the title of 
Tsrbiat Khan. Nothing is known about the brief period of a year 
and a few months when the administration of Bihar was vested in 
Shafiullah or Tarbiat Khan. He was sent on the 19th Safar® 1088 
or 14th April, 1677, as the Faujdar or Military Commander of 
Tirhut and Darbhanga in place of Hadi Khan, and prince Azam, 
the 3rd son of the Emperor, was appointed Governor of Bihar. The 
prince was granted 5 crore Dams by way of Inam. He actually 
arrived at Patna on the 14th< Jamadi 11, 1088 or 24th July 1677. 
His tenure of office in Bihar was also very brief for he was soon 
transferred to Bengal to hold charge of that province in place of 
Azam Khan® Koka, formerly known as Fedai Khan. Azam Khan 
had been appointed to Bengal in place of Shaista Khan in the beginning 
of 1088 or 8th October 1677, but he had hardly been in the province 
for a year when he was ordered to vacate it in favour of prince *Azam 
The English records dated December 1677 say “ Auzum Cawne*. 
formerly Phuddy Cawne, the new Suba of Bengal arrived at Hoogly'*. 
“ In February 1678”, says another note, “ Shaista Cawne arrived at 
Patna and visited the prince and departed next day for Delhi 


Shiv Singh of Tirhut in pre Mughal days. The descendants of the original custodian 
claim to have had in their possessions farmans and sanads from the time of Firoz 
Shah Tughlak to Shah Alam II and Raja Shitab Rai, Naib Nazim of Bihar, in the 
rSth century, 

1 Life in M, U. He died on 27th Shaaban, 1096, as the Faujdar of Jaunpur, 
Bui the author of T. M gives 1098 as the year of his death. 

2 ^ Life in M U. 

s’m.a. 

4 IM, . . 

5 LifeinM. tl. . , , ,, 

6 Factory Records, of Hugli quoted in T. B. 148-9. 
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On June 26, the factors of Hoogly wrote to Balasore confirming the fact 
about “the prince having the Government of Bengal bestowed on him 
and of his entrance into Raj mahal,”“ We have advised that he is 
proceeded thence to Dacca’ Azam Khan was on his way to Bihar 
when he died at Dacca, on I2th' Rabi II, 1082. or 25th May 1678. 

The place of Prince Azam in Bihar was taken by Saifuddin 
Mahmood alias Mirza Faqirullah and entitled Saif® Khan. The new 
Governor was the 2nd son of Tarbiat Khan, formerly known as 
Fakhruddin Ahmad Bakshi, who had died in^ 1052 A. H. 1642. 
He had deserted and faught against Dara, escorted the latter’s son 
Sepah Shikoh, to Gawaliar, and had been favoured with ranks or 
Mansubs and the Qubedari’s of Agra, Kashmir, and Multan before 
he was sent to Bihar in the 21st year of the reign or May 1678. 
The duration of his rule in Bihar has been wrongly taken by the 
authorities, old and modern, native and foreigners, to have been longer 
than what it actualy was. Most of the Persian authorities have 
taken it to have extended up to the 26th year of the reign. The 
igth-* Rabi I, 1094, or 11th March 1673, is the date given by the author 
of Maasir when “ Saif Khan came from Bihar to the Court.”— Of 
course elsewhere* the same historian mentions Saif Khan as the 
Subedar of Allahabad who died there on 25th Ramzan, year 28 the 
or 27th August 1684. Kamwar Khan and Shahnaw-az Khan blindly 
follow Mustaid Khan Saqi. As regards Stewart he has gone to the 
absurd length when he says that “ Syf Khan” was the Governor of 
Bihar in 1095 or 1684. Even the English date, 1682, given by him 
is incorrect. Referring to a letter of Job Charnoc, dated 9th 
December 1686, that “ Seef Cawne plundered out of Factories at 
Patna by lOQO, Foot and 500 horse , putting Mr. Meverelle in Irons”, 
Mr. Ray tells us that ” the Patna Factory had been plundered^ and 
Mr. Meverelle put in irons by Saif Cawne in 1684’*. Even Sir. 
J. N. Sarkar places the rebellion of Ganga Ram Nagar in March 


' ii 


."T M. A. 

Ill*,, Life in M. U. 

■ a' 'T. M., 

4 M. Am T. S. ch. M. U. 
a M, A. 

6 S. B. 309. 

j Early Annals of En^^ish in Bihar, 
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1681 in the time of Saif Khan and says that “ the weak and miserly 
GovernorV of Bihar, Saif Khan, was dismissed by the Emperor for 
his cowardly and incompetent handling of the situation”, Unfortnately 
The greatest living Indiaiv Historian, it has to be respectfully submit- 
ted, did not consider it worthwhile to go into details and mention in 
his monumental history of Aurangzeb the actual date of the dismissal 
of the Governor of Bihar or the source from which he derived the in- 
formation aboutSaif Khan being punished by the Emperor. Of course 
he refers toStewart who is not always reliable. Stewert has relied 
upon Orme’s, Historical Fragments where the present writer finds no 
mention of Ganga Ram’s rebellion, and perhaps also upon English 
Factory records of Singhia, in north Bihar, ‘‘the chief of which, Mr. 
Peacock; is said to® have been” imprisoned by Saif Khan, the Nawab 
of Patna on suspicion of being in league with rebels”. But these and 
Bruce’s Annals are not available easily to check his statement. The 
fact is that most of the writers have confused Saif Khan with his 
successor, Safi Khan, son of Islam Khan Mashadi. 

The evidences furnished by the Akhbarat-i- Darbar-l-’ Moallaand 
by a valuable document'* discovered by the present writer, as also 
certain other factors stand in the way of our accepting a long and 
continued rule of Saif Khan over Bihar from the year 21st to the 
year 26th and much less to 1784 which means the year 29th or 1096. 
And Saif Khan was neither an incompetant man nor misely. He 
was a capable man and a connoisseur of Arts and literature. He was 
the author of a book on music, a poet himself, and patron of poets. Of 
course he was also a hot tempered, carefree, and a Bohemian type of 


1 S. A. 

2 Stewart’s Bengal. 

3 Sarkar's mss. The writer feels greatly indebted to his revered Guru, the 
great historian, for allowing him to consult his manuscripts at his residence in Calcutta 
in December last. 

4 This and some other precious old papers are in possession of Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin Saheb of Jaruha in Hajipur. Unfortunately, the Shaikh Saheb refused the request 

of the writer to take notes from many of his documeuts. _ , 

5 See M. U. Some of the biographical dictionaries of the Persian poets Qonl^ii^ 

references to, and a few verses from, Saif Khan. The well-known Persian Poet, Ali 
Sarhindi, bemoans the sad death of Saif Khan. The Persian Scholar-administrator 
Mir Muiz Musvi, Fitrat wrote a number of letters to Saif Khan which havCn come 
down to US. , f- f:'': '■ ' 
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a man, who often fell from* office or chose a life of retirement but 
was very soon after taken into his favour by the Emperor and 
restored to his ranks and offices because of his loyalty, worth and 
services. There is absolutely no indication anywhere, however, that he 
lost his job in Bihar because of his inefficiency Neither Mustaid Khan 
Saqi nor Shahnawaz Khan say anything as to when and why he was 
transferred to Allahabad. From the list of the Subedars of Allahabad 
given in Dasturul-* Amal of O. P. L. it appears that llimniat 
Khan, son of Islam Khan, was appointed to that province in the 20th 
year while Saif Khan, son of Tarbiat Khan, was sent as its Governor 
in the 27th year of the reign, and on his death, in the 28th year, 
Mohtasham Khan, son of Sheikh Mir, took his place. Mustaid® 
Khan mentions Himmat Khan as the Subedar of Allahabad in the 
year 23rd and says that he was exalted to the office of the 1st Bakshi 
on the 10th Shawwal, year 24th, or 25th October 1680. That the list 
given in Dasturul-Amal is incomplete is obvious and that the 
information about Saif Khan’s appointment to Allahabad in the 
year 27thor 1094 is also incorrect , is quite evident from the clear 
reference in the same news item of the Akhbarat, to both Saif Khan, 
Subedar of Allahabad, and Saif Khan, Subedar of Bihar, the revenue 
of whose provinces were called ^ up in Shawwal, year 25th, 1092 or 
October 1681, Though there is no mention of it anywhere, certain 
evidences at our disposal lead us to the conclusion that Saif Khan 
must have been recalled from Bihar at the end of the year 23»-d5or 
early in the year 24th and made to replace Himmat Khan in 
Allahabad, his place being taken in Bihar at about the same time by 
Saif Khan, son of Islam Khan Mashhadi. 


I M. A; M. U, 

a See the notes on this ms. in P. 1 . H. R. C. S. Poona. 

3 M. A. Kujhwa Ms. 

4 Akhbarat s, 

i ; 5 Bhimsen, the author of Dilkusha (a complete and old copy of which 
bearing the seal of the owner, Diwan Nasir All, dated 1213 belongs to Kujhwa, the 
writer’s village in Saran), mentions Safi Khan, son of Islam Khan, as the Subedar of 
district Patna in the year asrd of the year. 
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THE LATER MAURYAS 


AND 


THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE 


By Budha Prakash, M. a. 


Section A. 


Sources and Authorities. 

nfsri; ! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

# ff 1 

A soka’s Rock Edict XIII 

(ShShbSzgarhi version.) 

In these words Asoka himself laid down the policy to be pursued 
by his successors both in internal and external affairs. 

Soon after the passing away of the great emperor we notice the 
disintegration of his mighty empire. Of his successors we have con- 
fused and conflicting accounts in the PurSnas, which differ not only 
among themselves, but each among its own different manuscripts. 
Likewise the Buddhist and Jain sources are meagre and clashing and 
unfortunately for us, the classical literature also vouchsafes no light 
This much all the PurSnic accounts agree upon that the total duration 
of the Maurya empire is 137 years, but, strange to say, the totals of the 
reigns, detailed therein, when added together, in no case aggree with 
this aggregate of 137 years. In the Matsya version given on page 27 
of Pargiter’s “Dynasties of the Kali age,” this total is 146 years, while in 
the ‘E Vayu’ Version (ibid, p. 28) it comes up to 240 years and in the 
Vayu and BrahmSiida versions collated together by Pargiter, it is only 
133. One Matsya manuscript quoted in the introduction of Krishnama 
chsriar’s “ Classical Sanskrit literature gives this total as 300 years, 
and is followed in this respect ' by the KaliyugarajavrittSnta of the 
Bhavisyottara-PurSna noted for the flrsttime by that author. ' " The 
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Mahavam^a is silent about India after A4oka. The Divyavadana 
really goes further, but the incredibility of its account is avouched by 
the simple fact that it describes Pusyaniitra as a descendant of the 
Mauryas. As for the Jain Pari^istaparvan it ends with Samprati. 

Now to give the names of the kings and the duration of their 
reigns as recorded by various authorities, the Matsya version of 
Pargiter goes thus : (1) Chandra — gupta [ no duration of his reign is 
given ], (2) Asoka (36 years) [ BindusSra is left out |; (3) a relative 
(Naptri) of Asoka (17 years); (4) Da^aratha (8 years); (5) Samprati 
(9 years); (6) ^atadhanvan (6 years); (7) Brihadratha (70 years). 

The ‘E Vayu’ of Pargiter gives this list in this way: (1) Chandra- 
gupta (24 years), (2) NandasSra (25 years), (3) Asoka (36 years), 
(4) Kunsla (8 years), (5) BandhapSlita (8 years), (6) Dasona (7 years), 
( 7 ) Dai^aratha (8. years), (8) Samprati (9 years), (9) S&lisuka (13 years), 

(10) Devadharman (7 years), (11) 8atadhanns (8 years), (12) Briha- 
dratha (87 years). 

The ‘Va-genly and Bd.’ version runs as follows : — (1) Chandra 
gupta (24 years); (2) BhadrasSra (25 years), (3) Asoka (36 years), 
(4) KupSla (8 years), (5) Bandhapalita (8 years), (6) IndrapSlita (10 
years), (7) Devadharman (7 years), (8) ^atadhnus (8 years), (9) Briha- 
dratha (7 years). 

The newly discovered Bhavia3ottara-Purana gives a long list which 
reads thus:— (1) Chandragupta (34 years); (2) BindusSra (28 years); 
(3) Asoka (36 years), (4) Suparsva (8 years), (5) BandhapSliia (8 
years), (6) IndrapSlita (70 years), (7) Sangata (9 years), (8) i^Sligfika 
(13 years), (9) Devadharman (7 years), (10) ^atadhanus (8 years) 

(11) Brihadratha (28 years). 

TSranatha writes thus:— (1) KunSla, (2) VigatSsoka, (3) Vira- 

sena. 

, , The DivySvadSna notes:— (i) Samprati, (2) Brihaspati, (3) Vrisa- 

seha, (4) Pasyadharman, (5) Pusyaraitra. 

: Kalhana in his. Rsjatarangini mentions Jalauka as the son and 

successor of Asojca in Kashmere and after .him DSmodara about whose 
origin Kalhana himself is .in doubt. 

S6m.c of t}i€$e moparchs we learn from other sources also. 

from his dedicatory inscriptions in the 
hills ; about Samprati we know from Hemachandra’s Pari* 
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sistaparvan, Jinaprabhasuris’ Patali-Putrakalpa and the Jain work 
Bhadrabahucharitam as well as the Divyavadana. 

About Salisuka we learn something from the Yugapui ana of the 
Gargi Sainhita, and about Brihadratha, Bana’s Harsacharitam gives us 
some interesting details. All of these four kings, as also Kunala, are 
said to have ruled in Pataliputra. Hence we have no doubt as to their 
historicity. Furthur, we know that Agoka died in 236 B. C. taking 
B. G. 321 to be the approximate date of the accession of Chandra 
Gupta. 1 he last date of the Maurya Dynasty thus works out as 184 
B. C. — [321-1 37-“total duration of the Maurya Dynasty as noticed above] 
— the date evidently of Pusyamitra’s Coh.p. Therefore the time bet- 
ween the demise of Asoka and the extinction of the dynasty is (236 
B. C. — 184 B. C.) i. e., 52 years. 

Chronology 

Of these kings, noticed above, Brihadratha is said to have ruled 
for 28 years in the Bhavisyottara"Pura:na,7 years in the ‘Va genly and 
Bd.’, 87 years in E Yayu and 70 years in the Matsya PurSna, The 

last two terms i. e. 87 and 70 are precluded by themselves as impossi- 
ble for we have only 52 years between Asoka and Pusyamitra. As 
regards the ‘Va genly and Bd.’ version, according to which he 
reigned for 7 years, we have to notice that the Puranas as well as the 
Harsacharitam concur in allotting to him a ripe old age and the 
Bhavisyottara-PurSna, as we shall presently see, credits him with 
extensive conquests and a flourishing rule. Hence the period of 7 years 
allotted to Brihadratha is too short. Against all these statements w^e have 
the definite remark of the Bhavisyottara-PurSna, which gives him a 
reign of 28 years. Moreover it should not also be lost sight of 
that the ruling-periods of the princelings who came after Asoka were 
so short and fleeting that the comparatively long reign of Brihadratha 


[J.B.R.S 
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Coming to Samprati, we find tli at the Matsya version gives him a 
reign of 9 years and the ‘E-Vayu’ of Pargiter agrees with it. In the 
Bhavisyottara list we find a name Sangata who is said to have reigned 
for 9 years and likewise Sammati of the Matsya Puraija, quoted by Dr. 
Krishnarna chariar, is also given a period of 9 years. If Sammati and 
Saiigata are taken as variants of Samprati, the wonderful concord is 
established among four records that he reigned for 9 years. 

Adding up these reign-periods — 9 years of Samprati, 13 of 
^alisukaaad 28 of Brihadratha,-— we get the total of 50 years. Consider- 
ing the fact that the death of the reigning king in Maurya times was 
followed by a fight for the throne, there being no law of succession and 
the special usage recorded in the Kautiliya ArthasSstra : 

?R8ITq^ and ?! ( Artha. p. 35 ) 

and above all the fact of the disputed succession of Afoka, we are not too 
wide the mark if we allow the brief period of 2 years (52 years— -50 years 
of Samprati, i^S'lifiuka and Brihadratha) to such dynastic troubles and 
family discords. Thus we perceive that the period between Agoka 
and Pusyamitra i. e. 52 years is occupied by 3 reigns — those of Sam- 
prati, Salisuka and Brihadratha. As regards their chronological 
position, Samprati is unanimously regarded as succeeding Asokaboth 
in Jain and Buddhist records and Brihadratha is decidedly the last of 
the Mauryas. Therefore ^aligfika comes midway between 
them. 

We have also some evidence as to a war of succession following 
the period of Samprati. The YugapurSna of the Gargi Sariihita at one 
place says : 

= ^ fi) ?|?t: I 

(Quoted by Kern in his preface of Brihat-SaAhita, p. 36.) 

' The text obviously is very corrupt and Professor Kern deduces the 
conclusion that after killing his elder brother, i^alisuka ‘*will establish 
‘ 'his’<^trtuous brother VjJaya” (ibid,p. 37). The incorrectness of Professor 
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Kern’s assertion is obvious on the very surface, for there appears no 
connection between killing his elder brother and installing one named 
Vijaya on the throne, when ^alisuka hinself was the king. Moreover, 
as K. P. Jayaswal aptly suggested ‘Vijaya’ is not here used as a proper 
name, but means the “conquest of Dhamma”, which ^alisuka, the 
‘mohatma’ {it is a parody of the title of Asoka’s epigraphs) is 

said to have established, I think, in imitation of his illustrious great* 
grandfather. (J.^ B. O. R. S., 1930.) What the passage clearly 
signifies is that Sails fika disposed of his elder brother, to whom the 
throne rightfully belonged, and himself usurped the kingdom. Accord- 
ing to our chronology this followed after Samprati and we are not 
much beyond the truth, if we allot the period of 2 years to these 
disturbances. Now to sum up, our chronology of the Later Mauryas 
comes to be the following : — 



B. C. 

236 .. 

Asoka’s death and Samprati’s accession to 
the throne. 



B. C. 

227 .. 

Samprati's death. 



B. C. 

226—25 . . 

War of succession and the death of the elder 
brother of ^aliguka. 



B. C. 

225 .. 

^ali^tika’s accession. 



B. C. 

212 . . 

^alisuka’s death and Brihadratha’s accession. 



B. C. 

184 .. 

The Cofip d’etat of Pusyamitra, assassina- 
tion of Brihadratha and the end of the 
Mauryan rule. 



The problem of Daiaratha 



But Daasrathr, the grandson of Asoka, according to some 
Purajnas, whos^ identity is strongly avouched by the Nagarjuni Cave 
inscriptions, finds no place in this chronology. Fortunately for us, 
however, a passage from the Parisistaparvan of Hemachandra tends to 
illumine the whole spectrum. In Canto IX we read : 
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At this place a puzzling difficulty makes its appearance m that 
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The name Samprati was given to the son of Kunala in view of the 
fact that as soon as king Asoka asked for some son of Kunala, the 
latter pointed to his son who was immediately born. Thus Samprati 
was only a sobriquet of Kunala’s son, exactly as Kun§la was the 
sobriquet of Asoka’ s son Dharmavivardhana, given to him on account 
of his being as sweet' tongued as the Kunala bird (cf, Divyavadana 
p. 406). If Samprati was a sobriquet, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that he had some other personal name and here I hazard the 
proposal that Dasaratha was the real name of the king, who in his 
inscriptions gives his real name, but in legends is known by his title 
I . e. Samprati. 

The Question of KtmS la. 

Now comes the question of Kunala, who is universally regarded by 
BrShmana, Buddhist and Jain traditions as the son and successor of 
Asoka. Dr. F. W. Thomas identifies him with Kustana, mentioned 
in Tibetan legends as the son of Asoka who colonized Khoten. 
(Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 507). This view is corrobora- 
ted by the Chinese biographer of Hiuen-Tsang, Hui-Li, who says 
m the former’s biography: “The first ancestor of the king of Khoten was 
the eldest son of king Asoka and resided in the kingdom of Taksasila” 
(Beal’s tr.). Fa-hien also mentions a certain Dharmavivardhama as 
reigning in Afghanistan under Asoka, and curiously enough the 
DivySvadSna describes Dharmavivardhana as the pVoper name of 
Kunala. Dr. B. M. Barua goes a step further and identifies KuirSla 
with Prince Tivala, son of KSruvaki, mentioned in the celebrated 
Queen’s edict, inscribed on the SaSchi Pillar (cf. Barua: Asoka Edicts 
in a new light). Kunala, we know further, was blinded as a consequence 
of the intrigues of his step-mother Tisyarakshita. Not only is this 
incident referred to in the DivySvadSna and the Parisistaparvan but 
Hiuen-l'sang also lends the weight of his authority to it. According 
: ’ ■ to him the kingdom of Khoten was founded by the Chinese in collabo- 
. ration with the Indians, “who were banished from Taksasila by A4oka 
, the e|os of . his eldest son, who dwelf at Taksagils 
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(Beal’s tr.).” Thus we find that Kunala was in reality the son of Asoka 
and the episode of his blindness is not without any substance of truth. 
As regards his succession to the throne the DivySvadSna and the 
Parisistaparvan clearly affirm that he did not succeed to the throne 
owing to his blindness and that his son Samprati succeeded in his 
stead. But the Pur5nas give a term of reign to him and the E— Vayu 
and ‘Va genly and Bd.’ clearly say that he reigned for 8 years. 
“Kunala’s position was probably like that of DhritarSstra of the Epic 
and though nominally regarded as the soverign he was physically unfit 
to carry on the work of administration, which was presumably entrusted 
to his favourite son Samprati, who is described by Jain and Buddhist 
writers as the immediate successor of Asoka” (Ray Choudhury : 
Political History of Ancient India, p. 291). 


The Problem of Partition and other Kini^s. 


Now I come to the consideration of the conclave of kings 
and princelings referred to in the Purauas and other literary works as 
Maurya sovereigns. At one time Dr. V. A. Smith expressed the view 
that there was a formal division of the Maurya empire after Asoka, but 
in the 3rd edition of his ‘Asoka’, page 70, he admits that the hypothe- 
sis that Asoka left tv/o grandsons of whom one Dasaratha succeeded 
him in the Eastern and the other (Samprati) in his Western dominions, 
is little more than a guess. Dr. F. W. Thomas almost reiterated 
the view of V. A. Smith. . “ The extreme confusion reigning 
in the legends”, he maintains, “ is probably to be explained 
by a division of the empire beginning after Samprati.” 
(Cambridge History of India, I. p. 512). But the hollowness of this view 
is apparent, h-r we find no evidence beyond a convenient conjecture to 
explain away the multiplicity of Mauryan rulers, mentioned by our 
authorities in support of this thesis. 

As a n atter of fact, there was a partition of the empire but not 
after Samprati as Dr. F. W. Thomas holds and not between Samprati 
and Dasaratha,as Dr. V. A. Smith once maintained. It was the result df 
self-aggrandisement on the part of Jalauka and tacit acquiescence on the 
part of Samprati. Regarding Jalauka, the son of Asoka, who assumed 
independence in Kashmere after the death of the latter, Kalhaya says 
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that he launched a campaign of conquest and aggrandizement and his 
depredations reached up to Kanauj. 

5?iwi;ifesi: II 

(Rsjatarangini 1,117) 

Samprati, peace-loving and non-violent acconding to the spirit 
of the Jain canon, connived at these losses and gladly satisfied himself 
with his sway over the other half of India. Hemachandra refers to his 
sphere of influence as follows : 

(Parisistaparvan IX, 54) 

Thus it is clear that Eastern India and the Deccan were ruled 
by Samprati-Dasaratha and his successors mentioned above, 


over 


whilst Western India up to Kanauj was under the sway of another 
branch line, about which we shall write in detail below. 

Cause of confusion about other kings. 

In this connection we should go back to the days of Asoka when 
princes'of the royal blood were appointed as Provincial governers at 
Taksasila, Tosali, Suvar^jagiri and Ujjain, but after the mighty arm 
of the great emperor was withdrawn many of these princely governors 
became to all intents and purposes independent We have noticed the 
case of Jalauka and we shall come to the Khotenese branch a 
little later. These kings were almost on a par with the central authority 
stationed at Patliputra and hence the chroniclers were at their wit‘s end 
as to how they should connect them in the main narrative. With their 
usual lack of historical sense they could think of no other way but to 
describe them as successors of Asoka. This caused confusion 
of their accounts. In our present state of knowledge it is 
almost impossible to describe the careers of these soverigns, to locate 
^ the seats of their power and to attempt a narrative of their activities, 
r ■ " ' Tk^ North'VP estem Scene. 

In" the extreme h^fh of India Polybus mentions a king Sopho- 
i^senus whom he calls Peking of the Indians and with whom Antiochus 
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of Bactria renewed his traditional friendship. That Sophagsenus or 
Subhagasena was no petty princeling and that his Bactrian ally had 
to court him on terms of equality is obvious from the statement of 
Polybus himself. 


“ He (Antiochus the Great) crossed the Caucasus and descended 
into India, renewed his friendship with Sophagsensus, the king of the 
Indians ; received more elephants, until he had 150 altogether and 
having once more provisoned his troops set out again personally with 
his army leaving Androsthenes of Cyzicus, the duty of taking home the 
treasure, which this king had agreed to hand over to him.” 


(Quoted in M’crindle’s, India as described in Classical literature) 

A king named Virasena is mentioned by TaranStha as a successor 
of Asoka and considering the similarity of names Dr. F, W. Thomas 
takes him to be a predecessor of Subhagasena (Cambridge History I, 
p. 512). If this conjecture is right, then we may believe that a new 
line of Mauryas was established in the North-West, which governed 
not only the provinces of Asia, Arachosia Paropanisdae and Gedrosia 
which Seleucus had ceded to Chandragupta, but dominated the regions 
of the Indus valley as well. 

In Kashmere we have seen Jalauka proclaiming his independence 
and extending his authority up to KSnyakubja. One leading event of 
his reign was an attempted invasion of the Greeks. After the pyrrhic 
triumph of Alexender and the ignominous capitulation of Seleucus the 
Greeks were always on a look-out for some opportunity to avenge 
themselves on the Indians. So immediately after the decease of Asoka 
they swooped upon the North-West of India in formidable numbers. 
(MlechchhSschaditamandalah)* It required the strength of 
a great Maurya to hurl them back and teach them the old lesson 
of India’s independence. Fortunately that Maurya was born in Jalauka 
in whose veins the blood of his great predecessor Chandragupta 
circulated. He, with his invincible prowess (Akharvavikrama), beat 
them back at a hard-fought struggle at Ujjhatadimba and carried 
his victorious arms up to the shores of the sea. The Rajatarangini 
gives some details of this conflict. , " 
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—Raj. I, 115-116. 

After this success, Jalauka, as we have seen, rushed up to Kanya- 
Kubja. The Rajatarahglni describes him as a staunch Brahman. 
“ The king had for his spiritual preceptor an erudite philosopher who 
had defeated an assembly of pu£fed-up Buddhist debators, who were 
powerful in those days'’ (R. S. Pandit’s tr.). After becoming a firm 
believer in the professions of the Brahmanical order he rehabilitated 
the four-fold caste-bound system which was out of gear as a result of 
the Buddhist propaganda of Asoka. Jalauka also married in local 
NSga families and “carried to perfection the 3 'outh of the NSga maidens 
by the joys of love Lastly, he established a stable administration. 
*• Having created the 18 departments of state, the king from that time 
inaugurated the constitutional system of Yudhisthira.” But as the 
times were stormy no conspicuous success could be attained in the 
promotion of trade and commerce. "Not having attained development 
as it should have by means of trade, wealth and the like, the administra- 
tion of the kingdom was like that of an ordinary state at that time.’’ 
Infatuated as, a tiaiva he tyrannized over the Buddhists and demolished 
many of their VihSras. Ultimately he “ entered into Chiramohana 
together with his wife and attained communion with the Lord of 
PSrvati” (R. S. Pandit’s tr.). 

His successor in Kashmere was Dsmodar, though not his son. 
Kalhana says : “Highly resplendent with material resources was 
the king who was the crest jewel of the ^aiva worshippers and one hears 
of his spiritual prowess even to this day as a marvel of this world.’’ 
(R. S. Pandit’s tr.). 

After DSmodar the dynasty disappears. Most probably the king- 
dom of Kashmere was engulfed within the dominions of Virasena and 
his successor Subhagasena, who ruled in the North-Western regions 
of India. ' After thmr decline and disappearance the kingdom of 
Kashmere seems to have gone under the Greeks and then under 
the KufiS.nas, with whom Kalha^ia resumes his narrative. 

= Is i , Conterminous With kingdom was another of Khoten, ruled 
pyer by a; line of IhWllIgbryasI We learn from Tibetan sources, 
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translated by Rockhills in his “Life of Budhha” that the Maurya lii.e 
in Khoten assumed unfettered independence after Asoka and KunSla. 
KunSla’s successors in Khoten were Vijaya Sambhava, Vijaya Virya, 
Vijaya Sirhha and Vijaya Kirti. That all of these soverhigns are not 
legendary is vouched for by a Kharosthi inscription of Avijidsiipha, 
found by Sir Aurul Stein in Khoten. 


The Eastern Theatre. 

We have noted the march of events in the West and now it is 
high time to return to the East and study the doings of the Imperial 
Mauryas. We have also seen how Samprati-Dasaratha, the successor 
of Asoka to the throne of Magadha, contented himself by his dominiom 
over Magadha and the Deccan. An exaggerated echo of his accom- 
plishments has been preserved in the Pataliputra Kalpa of Jinaprabha- 
stiri, which relates : — 

“ In Pataliputra flourished the great king Samprati, the son of 
Kunala, lord of Bharata with its 3 continents, the great Arhat, who 
established Viharas for ^ramanas even in non-Aryan countries.” 

The inaccuracy of this remark is manifest from the statement of 
Hema Chandra that Samprati-Dasnratha ruled only over the half of India 
along with the Deccan, the Western half being first under Jalauka and 
Damodar and then under Virasena and Subhagasena. Now we follow 
Hema Chandra as a chronicler of the reign of Samprati-Dafiaratha. 

Samprati-Dasaratha (B. C. 236-227) was a devout Jain and in his zeal 
for Jainism he walked in the foot-step of his grandfather Asoka. Hisheart 
was filled with compassion for the living world and 

ever busy in his work of benefaction he gave away his trea- 

sury to those who deserved it. In all the chief cities alms-houses were 
established where food was distributed to the needy 

). He also got it proclaimed that the merchants 
who will minister to the needs of the ascetics and saints would be 
recompensed by the state. All this was due to the king’s contact with 
a Jain saint SuhastiswSmin. 

Samprati-Dasaratha emulated his grandfather in architectural 
activity. He studded the soil of India with Jain shrines : 1 


Lj.b.i<.s. 
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f5r!7l5??i5T¥lfeciq[il 

In the propagation of the Faith also he did not lag behind his 
grandfather. His missionary efforts were spread over a wide area 
including Prantadesa and he sent religious missions to the lands of the 
‘non-Aryans (foreigners)’ and the ‘Andhras and Dravidians*. To 
quote Hema Chandra. 

Isfq I 

g^s5ai5ftT5!i% I! 

?F5rfl^5T ?R?TWri 
^ 1 : =Rf^ II 

Not only did he give them ‘the light and the law' but also bene- 
fited them with the fruits of his^-philanthrophy. As the above quota- 
tion shows he made the countries of the non- Aryans fit for the 
residence of the saints. 

Then he collected together his subordinates and Ss mantas and in 
their midst declared that he cared not a fig for their money and 

tributes ( if ) What he wanted 

was tliat they may receive from him “ hapiness and not sorrow ” 
and strive for their post-natal betterment by worshipping the saints 
and ascetics and by showing regard for the learned and the 
enlightened. The result of his admonitions was not insignificant 
for Hema Chandra says : — 

RRJTTin'ai ^TFFm: Tr^T: | 

R5RT tERilirwiT «r*P3|Hi5<ii?rw ii 

, ’ His regard was not confined to the Jains alone as his cave 

i f dedications to the Ajivikas exacvated in the NagSrjuni hills show. In 
:i ;the edicts . inscribed in these caves the Ajivikas are addressed as 
Ai i 'P^danta’ which Hiows how much they had on the king's 

Ipipd. . Hema Chandra: also gives a glowing description of the proces- 
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sions taken out by him in Avar.ti, Lastly the great scholar sums up 
the character and achievements of the Jain emperor as follows : — • 

He lost the sense that this belongs to me and this to others). 

Samprati-DaSrathats successor to the throne was S^lisuka, 
who, as the YugapurS^ia of the Gsrgi Samhita shows, waded to 
the throne through a pool of blood by killing his elder brother, ^ali- 
iuka also belonged to the heretical order. He is described as (Dustatma) 
of evil mind, and quarrelsome 'Piiyavigrahali). He seems to have had 
great religious discussions and himself participated in them like 
Janaka of Videha (of. Dharmavadi adharmikah). Like Asoka and 
Samprati-DaSratha he also inaugurated the conquest of the Law of 
Piety. ( cf But the machinery 

of administration fell out of gear as a consequence of the religious incli- 
nations of these monarchs and the people must have felt great trouble. 

Brihadratha 2\2•\2>^') 

The successor of Salisuka was Brihadratha. For his reign we 
have a new source of information in the KaliyugarSjavrittanta of the 
BhavisyottarapurSna. He was a great warrior and realizing the laxity 
of government and the inefficiency of administration, brought about 
; by the apathy of the philosopher— kings who preceded him, he strained 
' his nerves to give up their philosophic inertia and determ.ined to restore 

I the fallen greatness of the empire. Like another JarSsandha he 

conquered all the Ksatriyas and established a sound government in 
! the state; 

*tfrci5rt ii 

(Quoted in KrishnamSchariar’s “Classical Sanskrit Literature”). 
So far as his religious policy is concerned he appears to be a sound 
materialistic man who did not commit himself to any denominational 
religion and followed a course of ‘live and let live’ in affairs ecclesias- 
tical. The great general Pusyamitra served under him and most hf 
his conquest and successes were due to the former. But now the 
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Brahmanical discontent was smouldering on to bring about a great 
conflagration and it seems to have affected the armies as well. Placing 
himself on the crest of this wave of discontent, Pusyamitra, himself 
longing for the throne performed the famous coup of 184 B.C. Once 
’while the aged king was busy reviewing his armies, the general Pusya- 
niitra, with the implict connivance of the armies, stabbed him to death, 
as is recorded in the oft-quoted passage of the Harsacharitam. Thus 
ended the last of the great Mauryas. 

The Aftermath of the CoiJjpd’ etat. 

The murder of Brihadratha was the signal for the advance of 
foreigners. Under Demetrios, the Greeks swooped down the North- 
Western passes and occupied the capital of the frontier-Taxila. 
Demetrios then divided his forces into two sections — one under 
Menander advanced up to Pataliputra and the other under Apollodotos 
marched down the Indus Valley and captured Msdhyamika and probably 
also Ujjain. In between these two arms of the pincers was sandiwitched 
Pusyamitra along with his forces at Avanti. And there is no knowing 
what would have become of him had the two arms of the pincer under 
Menander and Appollodotos, two brilliant generals and still more 
skilful politicians, met together. But history was to be written 
otherwise. Eucratides invaded the dominions of Demetrios and the 
Greeks had to retire from India leaving Pusyamitra enough elbow room 
to entrench his authority. Thus ended the most glorious period of 
Indian history and one of the most brilliant epochs in the annals of 
humanity. 


Section B. 

Reflection on the Fall of the Empire. 

In a paper published in J. R, A. S. (1910) the late Pandit Hara 
Prasad ^astri propounded the view that a “reaction promoted by the 
Brahmanas” had sapped the foundations of Maurya authority and 
ultimately dismembered the empire. He pointed out that the Mauryas 
were ^Sdras and they “ boasted that those who were regarded as gods 
on earth have been reduced by them into false gods “ quoting in proof 
ii^i^ line of the M. R. jR, R of Asoka fq ^ 
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^ Wf (Brahmagiri version). B'urther Pandit Ssstri 

showed that the appointment of the Dharma mahsmstras and the 
establishment of legal equality infringed the privileges of the Brahm- 
]nas. His view was seriously considered by Dr. Ray Choudhury in 
his “Political History of Ancient India” ^^ith sound judgment he 
refuted these arguments one by one and clearly showed that Afioka’s 
policy was by no means anti-BrShmanical. As he said : “ the theory 
which ascribes the decline and dismemberment of the Maurya empire 
to a Brahmanical revolution led by Pusyamitra does not bear scrutiny,’ 
(ibidp. 301). Dr. Ray Choudhury goes further and shows that “the 
life of a Brfihmana in Ancient India was not as sacrosanct as in 
medieval and modern India” (ibid p. 299). In the Pahchavimsa 
Brfihmana a Purohita is said to be punished with death for treachery 
to his master and according to the Artha ^Sstra a Brahmana guilty of 
treason was to be drowned. In the Mahabharata severe punishments 
were inflicted on MSndavya and Likhita and according to the Aitareya 
BrShma^a king Harigchandra did not scruple to offer a Brfihmana 
boy as n victim in a sacrifice. 

Brdhmana vs. Ksatriya. 

With all this valuable evidence we are unable to agree with the 
learned doctor in regard to the position and privileges of BrS^hmanas 
in ancient India. In early times the class of the Br§.hmanas was not 
at all exclusive and rigid. The earliest instance of an Ksatriya 
becoming a Brfihmana is that of Nahusas’s son yati who relinquished 
the kingdom to his brother Yayfiti and became a Brfi'hmana muni. 
Others prior to Visvfimitra were Mfi'ndhatriyauvanfi.sva, Kasya and 
Gritsamada, who became full-fledged BrS-hmanas. Even the Bhfi.gavata 
Purfi'na, a 9th century work and avowedly a Brfihma^iic treatise, 
acknowledges the origin of the Uruksaya, Kapi, Ga-rgya, Priyamedha, 
Maudaglya families of the Brahmans from the Paurava dynasty. 
Trayyaruna, a king noted for his justice and fair-play, is recorded in 
the Panchavimsa Brfihmana to have expelled his crown-prince for 
abducting a princess and also his Purohita for running his chariot 
over a child in the street. This instance vouches for the legal equality 
obtaining in ancient India. But gradually the Brahmnas were entrench- 
ing their special privileges behind their exclusive rights to sacrifice 
and spiritual professions. In the post-Mahsbharata period their preten- 
sions became almost overwhelming and King Janamdjaya 
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PSriksita therefore quarrelled with them and himself performed two 
Asvamedha and one Vsjasaneya sacrifices and his brothers killed a 
number of BrShmanas as well. After Janamejaya the Brahmanavs. 
Kaatriya problem gained considerable momentum and the Ksatriyas 
went so far as to discredit the whole of Vedic ritual.*^ 

The Ksatriya movement, flowing through the Upanisads and 
crystallizing in the BhSgawata, system, reached its culmination in 
Buddhism and with one blow the Buddha swept away the concept of 
caste. 

Suttanipata : Vasalasutta 

On the other hand the Brahmana movement was also in full blast 
In Brahmanical literature — the Dharma sutras and the Grhyasutras — 
especial pretensions were being invented and. special privileges put 
forth. The Aitareya Brahmana declared : I miFIj: 

cI 5 TS' (37,5). According to Gautama ?r=jri 

(XI, I). Gautama further says that no corporal 

punishment should be given to Brahmanas wld (12, 43). 

The Maurya empire, though helped in its foundation by a Brahmana, 
was too diplomatic, too nationalistic to take sides in this long drawn-out 
conflict. But It goes without saying that the Mauryasdid not tolerate the 
special privileges and pretensions of the Brahmanas and especially the 
adoption of Buddhism under Asoka and Jainism under Samprati- 
Dasratha sounded the death — knell of Brahmanical privileges and gave 
the signal for an equalitarian regeneration of society in place of the old 

* csricTiirt sigg-1 

, fe J Ma^ujukyopanisad 1. 2-7. 

, : V. V Gita, 2nd Chapter. 
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caste-ridden order.’ How far were the Mauryas successfuHn this 
attempt .s avouched by the Brahmapas themselves. Thus the Yuga 
Purana of the Gargi-Samhits says in utter indignation: * 

-In the end of the yuga there will be non-Aryans following the 
rehpouspract.ce of the Aryan. The Btahma^as, Kaatriyas. Vaisyas 
andSudras will all be iow-men. They nnddnbledl, mllanssUem- 

selves ahki and wM haw conduct all alike. ... . Without doubt in 

the end of the age there will be fedtas who mill address « ‘Bho’ and 

Brahmms who mtl address Others as' If ya" ^ 


(Jayaswal’s tr. J. B. O. R. S. 1930) 

^ The casfe-structure was so shaken that towards the dawn of the 
Christian era, Asvaghosa, in one of his satirical treatises— Vairasilchi 
wrote : ’ 

‘‘ 

sTife 1 

Then, in the Harivaihsa Purana the advent of Pusyamitra is 
hailed as the starting-point of the renaissance of Vedic sacrifices, which 

were in abeyance during the Maurya regime. 


^ _ ( 111 , 2 , 40 ) 

lo this very conclusion Kslidasa’s ‘Malvikagnimitram’ leads us. 
1 he four-fold order was so shattered even in the life time of Asoka 
that Jalaiika had to rehabilitate it in Kashmere. (et 

Raj I. 117 

Therefore there appears no reason to doubt the fact that there was 
a great movement of the BrShmanas led by Pusyamitra and that, as 

* Attention may be drawn In this connection to the fact that under the Mauryas, 
the Greeks found as much scope for development ' and progress as the Indians them- 
selves— A^okgs viceroy in Suriisr|awas Tuiaspia ' W the Yona Dhammara kWta 
' *as sent to ApSrgnta at the head of a Bttddhist'miskion. ^ - -■ ^41;. 
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S66n abovCj it had penetrated into the armies. Otherwise it is impossi* 
ble to believe that the forces connived at the murder of their master 
in their very presence. As Professor Sylvain L^vi beautifully re- 
marked ;~- 

“ Les Brahmanes ^piaient avec inquietude les progr^s d’une 
civilization rivale qui les surpassait Jamais leur morgue aristocratiqne 
n’avait pens^ a utiliser de pareils moyeus de seduction pour agir sur la 
multitude. La fin d’Asoka, et la fin de sa dynastic qui suivit de pr^s, 
marquent une reaction Brahmanique qui parait avoir pris un caractere 
violent.”" 

(L’inde et le monde, p. 115) 

Repercussions of the Brdhmanical renaissance. 

This point leads us to another very important aspect of the 
problem-&«> the advent of the Greeks. In the North-West 
of India the policy of Jalauka had definitely alienated the Buddhist 
world. As Kalha 5 .a says a Buddhist nun once scolded the king 
Jalauka thus: 

“You should hear the reason why I have been raised by the 
Buddhists whom you have antagonized by your wrath.” (R. S. 
Pandit’s tr.) 

The coAp of Pusyamitra must have terrified the Buddhist beyond 
expectation and cast away from the shadow of Imperial patronage they 
must have searched for some such shade in some other direction. The 
Greeks with their usual perspicacity and propagandism aflforded them 
this shade and patronage and it is not insignificant that Demetrios 
called himself “Dharmamitra” and Menander listened with eagerness 
to the discourses of the Buddhist patriarch NSgasena. To quote W. 
W. Tarn ; “ To parts of India perhaps to large parts they (the Greeks) 
came not as conquerors, but as friends and saviors ; to the Buddhist 
world in particular they appeared to be its champions; some provinces 
must have welcomed them precisely as Egypt and Babylon and in 
.i - Ihdia'Taxila hadi welcomed Alexender ” ( The Greeks in Bactria and 
India, p. 180 ) 

So we have observed that’ the conflict of BrShma^^as and Ksatriyas 
for social status J, arid privilege which later on developed in the tussle 
between Brahmaias an4;BjU^dbiEits and which in the end of thp Maurya 
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period assumed fanatical shape was one great cause of the disruption of 

h?" 'Tr Haraprasad fetri 

nonld have us believe There were other equally important factcra 

which contributed to the fail of the empire each in its own way. 

The Policy of ^Dhammaghosc^ 

One of these causes is the policy bequeathed by Agoka to his 
successors and quoted by us in the very beginning of this dissertation. 
We have also observed that his successors were so faithful to his 
advice as^ to follow it syllable by syllable. In his philanthropic zeal 
and missionary efforts Samprati-Dagratha was in no way inferior to 
Afloka. Likewise Sslignka was a great theoritician and was so much 
pre-possessed with his philosophical speculation and religions practices 
as to allow the administration to rust away. The result was that 
provincial authorities became assertive and even independent, and the 
people who had seen good government, groaned under their tyranny. 
To the chronicler of the Yuga-PurSjcia, the reigning sovereign appeared 
responsible for all this. (cf. 

Succession of WeakUn^s. 

As Dr. Smith has shown Agoka had a might though he did not 
use It, to keep his empire intact. In the separate Rock Edict II he 
says that although he has sufficient power to crush and conquer the 
turbulent autonomous states of the Andhras, Pulindas, Ristikas and 
Pitanikas, yet he desires “that they should be unperturbed 
towards him and should receive from him happiness and not sorrow.” 
The emperor also exhibited his might by healing up the breach 
in the Buddhist Church. Like the First Consul enforcing the 
Concordat, Agoka forcibly expelled the dissentient monks from 
the Buddhist Church and restored its solidarity. Then the emperor’s 
great military prowess displayed in the fields of Kalinga must have 
struck terror in the heart of his provincials. But “the martial ardour 
of Imperial Magadha bad vanished with the last cries of agony uttered 
in the battlefield of Kalinga (Ray Choudhury, Political History etc., 
p. 304). After Asoka his successors harped on the string of Dhamina 
with the result that the military superiority completely disappeared. 

As for personal respect and awe, which Agoka’s great personality 
everywhere commanded, his successors were unworthy of .them. 
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words of Dr. Smith ‘Asoka’s sceptre was the how of Ulysses ^ which 
could not be drawn by any weaker hand” (Asoka, p. 76) and in fact 
it could not be drawn. 

Metaphysual turn of mind- 

One result of this policy of Dhammavijaya was that ‘Hhe progress 
of political science was suddenly arrested and that religion and 
philosophy began more and more to absorb the Hindu mind. 
(Bhandarkar: Asoka, p. 361). The great national polity and social 
order which Digha ChSrayana, Vassakara and Visnugupta KautUya 
were evolving both in theory and practice suddenly went aground 
and “the old genius for political orginality and evolution thus remained 
dormant and died a natural death” (Bhandarkar t ibid). An inertia 
thus crept into the Hindu mind and made it blind to all the realities of 
the world. Here began that long process of the degeneration and 
stagnancy of the creative spirit of the race and that mystic and meta- 
physical turn of National mind, which generated a deep sense of 
listlessness and lethargy and ultimately led to the fall of India in the 
11th and I2th centuries. , 

Such paralysing mentality was the aftermath of Asoka’s change of 
policy and led, in no small measure, to the ruin of the empire. I o 
take only one instance of this process, we may recall the change affected 
in Buddhism the growth of MabSySna tendencies. Prior to the 
advent of A§oka, the principles of Pftramitas (transcendant virtue) 
i.e. Dana, Sila, Kshanti, Vlrya, Dhydna and Prajna and the ideal of 
Buddhahood had been laid down in’ the Avadanas and Jatakas to 
interest the laity in the new religion. In the 2nd Buddhist Samgiti 
held under KalSsoka Kakavarnin of Rajgriha, the breach between the 
Mahasanghikas and Mahasthaviravadins had definitely taken place and 
according to Vasumitra the schism was due to the fact that the 
Vajjian monks did not agree with thesthavirs in recognizing Arhathood 
as the highest spiritual state and treated it only as an intermediate 
state leading to the highest which in their opinion was Buddhahood. 

iS Religious differences, we know, reached a great pitch at the 
time of Afloka.aiid he had to deal with the discordant elements with a 
high hand. Asokas Vith the great insight and ability that* he possessed, 

^ attempted to ^^^reconcile these differences by appealing to social 
ptprality, enshrifted ‘fe‘lhi teachings of the Buddha. The immense; 
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popularization of Buddhism, thus accomplished, ultimately led to its 
deviation from the pcsition envisaged by the Buddha and strengthened 
by Asoka. In their zeal, for outstripping the BrShmacas, who were 
busy popularizing themselves by absorbing the Ksatriya religion of 
the BhSgwatas and the schools of philosophical speculation, the 
Buddhists were driven to adopt more and more mystic and emotional 
principles. The Kathavathu, composed in the life lime of A soka by 
Moggalliputta Tissa, gives an account of the tenets of the sect of the 
Vaitulyakas, according to whom the Buddha never lived in the world 
and it was his image that delivered the teachings. Similarly the 
Samgha was also transendentalized. The Vaitulyakas went even 
bey ond that. They held that’a man and a woman may have sexuel 
relation with one object in view — ves Buddhapuja and herein they 
anticipated the later Mahayanists. 


The more advanced of these Buddhists occupied themselves with 
the speculation of the central concepts of Dharmasunyata, tathata and 
substituted the Jneyavarana in place of the pristine Kle4avarana 
as the basic cause of misery in the world. The common gullible 
masses, on the other hand, worshipped the Buddha and enjoyed their 
sensual and emotional feelings, giving them a spiritual colouring. 
These developments began after Asoka and reached their culmination 
under Kaniska. The old rationalism, based on vigilance and know- 
ledge and centring round the ideal of collective good as determined 
by practical conduct, which constituted the beauty and the vigour of 
Buddhism was thrown to the winds. And hence the energizing cult 
of freedom and equality of early Buddhism, which was the motive force 
behind the Maurya empire was now replaced by a prurient and 
enervating system of metaphysics, which weakened the fabric of the 
empire. 

Burmticratic oppression and administrative looseness 

Now we proceed to discuss some other causes of the decline of 
the Mauryas. The Maurya empire was a huge bureaucratic machine,; 
the working of which depended entirely on the central hub i. e. the. 
emperor and the chancellor. Any degree of looseness or laxity in the 
working of the various cog»wheels was detrimental to the whole 
mechanism. Asoka, we know, gave extensive powers to his rS|ukas 
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or Commissioners; (ef 51^^ ^ SJJTT^ ^ctf 

^ ?s?l: q'f =^^?tcfT 

«Tg?f|g fir I (P. E. IV Delhi-Topra Version). He also created 
the Dharmamahamatras and endowed them with extensive powers. In 
this way the process of disintegration was set afoot which entailed at 
last the collapse of the empire. 

Endowed with such extensive powers, the officials not unoften 
ignored the interests and rights of the citizens who having advanced 
civic conscionsness, not seldom rose into revolt and expelled the 
officials. Two such instances are recorded in the Divyavadsna : 

. 5[T5Tf pngfrip 

fFUjisi ?Erwrmfii| I 'it % 

JTfirtqTfrr ^itsrjiifir 

^ ^5^ ^frr^rspg^ncn: i sRg^araq i h 

H ^RT?5qrf ^T<T?qi??rT^Tr'T??H f ^er i 

[Divyavadana (Cowell) p, 407-8] 

A similar revolt of the citizens of ?r^fin5fT took place against the 
officials of Bindusara and Agoka was sent to quell it. If the legendary 
character of the Divyavadana prevents us from believing in the truth 
of these revolts, let us hear the voice of Afioka himself: 

qsri^ t fgaiiai fir i 

^ 5fir^ t # ^ qrsqr?! i %=qi m 

( fir ) qigjTTfir ^r^rfir i % fq ^ . . . . . . 

( S. R. E. I Dhauli— -Jaugada Version. ) 

The last line of the edict show how the officials disregarded the 
injunctions of Afoka himself and how this official maladministration 
was undermining the loyalty of the people. 

The burden of taxation. 

The people,- thus smarting under bureaucratic tyranny, were also 
burdened with heavy taxes. All the key-industries were nationalized 
and the land was the property of the Crown. It was let out to the 
cultivators only for life, with no right to alienation or mortgage, in lieu 
of J of the produce either in cash or kind. Then the sturdy rule 
followed. (Artha^sstra, p. 47). If the 
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cultivator failed to till the soil it was to be given over to another. 
Even a fine was imposed on them.*^ Besides other taxes, such as 
water tax, the cultivators were required to work in state undertakings 
and failure to do so was visited with penalty (cf. Arthagsgtra, p. 47) 

Similar high duties were imposed on trade. A passage from the 
A rthagastra enumerates them in this way ; 

(Artha q. 99) 

1- . . main duty Joth of the profit. 

2. road-cess. 

3. .. Conveyance cess. 

4. 3|?jr ^ tax payable at military stations. 

5. . . ferry charges. 

^ ... subsistence to the merchants and his 

followers. 

7. subsistence payable to the king. 

Then, there were emergency- taxes (Pranaya) which the king used 
to realise from the people in times of need. A prosperous country was 
to pay |rd of the produce, whereas on ordinary land ith was taken. 

(sifTTf Ttiis*?rj|?qsTHRrf m sr^avn«f i 

TO qFJTRf etc. Artha^Sstra, p. 242) Those who disposed 
of their produce without paying the Pranaya were to be punished with 

the first amercement. Not only Pranaya was imposed on cultivators, but 
also on traders and herdsmen. 

In the event of failure to realize this Pranaya the superintendent 
of taxes (Samahartri) had to take loans of the town and country people 

(^i:5rRqf) Artha sastra, 

p. 243) Ingenious means were invented to squeeze out money from the 

• (A. S. P. 47). I differ from Dr. ^hamsastri 

who translates this passage thus ; “those who do not till pay Jess 
than the fixed revenue.” I think wqt'tsT is here the technical name of 
a fine. ^ ^ 
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people by playing on their religious beliefs and superstitions Kautilya 
on p. 244 of his ArthasSstra gives a list of such special contrivances and 
Patanjali in his oft-quoted passage writes against the Mauryas for their 

avarice. etc.) These facts not only show 

the financial needs of the Mauryas but also refer to their materialistic 
and irreligious tendencies which called forth the Brahmanical reaction 
under Pusyamitra. 

While adopting these measures, of course out of necessity, the 
Mauryas were well familiar with the hard fact that they were incurring 
the displeasure of the people. Kautilya himself wrote : — 

(A rath. p. 176) 

That the Pranaya and other taxes were actually disliked by the 
people is vouched for by the Girnar inscription of RudradSman. This 
inscription relates that being keen on propitiating the people, on whom 
his position entirely depended, RudradSman had to remit the Kara, 
Visti (forced labour) and Pranaya, while reconstructing the Sudarsana 
embankment- 

451%^ (Diskalkar, Selections from Sanskrit Inscrip- 

tions I, p. 2.) 

The authority of the Mauryas was in no small measure under- 
mined by the burdensome taxes, which alienated the people. 

Precocious internationalism 

We now proceed to discuss another reason, which in our opinion, 
led to the downfall of the Mauryas. We have shown in our paper 
“the rise of Maurya Imperialism’’* that the Maurya empire was a 
growth of a couple of centuries. The history of its formation from 
Bimbisara to Asoka was, in fact, a history of the crystallization of the 
ideology of localism into that of Nationalism. It was in the days of 
Chandragupta that the full force of latent nationalism manifested 
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flf'!.' f “ ““‘r*' of nation, lism pienialurely 

flowered rofo mternafronalism and spent their whole eLrescence. 
Asokas rengious e.npne extended from Greece and fcgypt up to 
Suvarpaohum. ano Malayadvipa and from the valleys of SZ Zhe 
deeps of he Southern Ocean. This huge block of land embracing he 
three conhnents of Europe, Asia and Africa, over which AsoiTs 
missionary activities were spread, absorbed the forces, which were 
strengthening the foundations of the National state in India The 
consequence was that the sense of nationality could not be’firmly 
mstilled into the brain of the masses and the strain of cosmopolitanism 
was so severe as to provoke the reaction of localism soon afterwards 
Thus by aoout 23a a C. India retreated to the same position whence 
It started when Bimbisara marched against Anga. My point here is 
that It would have taken quite a long time to foster the spirit of 
national unity among the people and after it would have been safely 

entreanched it would have naturally flowered into internationalism. 

To quote Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar once more “if the vision of the 
Chakravarti Dharmika Dharmaraja had not haunted his (Asoka’s) 
mind and thus completely metamorphosed him, the irresistible martial 
spirit and the marvellous statecraft of Magadha would have found a 
further vent by invading and subjugating the Tamil states and Tamra- 
parni towards the southern extremity of India and would probably not 
have remained satisfied except by going beyond the confines of Bharat- 
varsa and establishing an empire like that of Rome.” (Asoka. P. 256). 
This sort of internationalism backed by the cosmopolitan spirit which 
India has ever displayed would have surely established an international 
regime without those defects, which caused its fall in Rome. But the 
attempt, as we have said, was premature and lacking the force of arms 
it remained merely the shibboleth of minds. Here is an instance 
of a martyr for humanity sacrificing himself on the alter of his own 
ideals. 

Thus fell the empire of the Mauryas with a violent crash which 
inflicted an incurable hurt on the body politic of India. Still the fact 
cannot be doubted or gainsaid, that the Maurya empire was a great 
experiment, which is even to-day full of many lessons for the future di 
India. 


LABOUR IN EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. BIHAR. 
^ 3 / Hari Ranjan Ghosal, M. A., B. L., 

G. B. B. College, Muzaffarpur. 


The problem of labour with its continually increasing demands 
for higher wages, less work , better housing, and fairer treatment, its 
frequent recourses to strikes and sabotage, and its acute shortage from 
time to time, is becoming to-day more and more complex throughout 
the world. The spirit of trade unionism is rampant everywhere, and 
India is not free from it. Both the higher and the lower middle 
classes in our country complain bitterly of the difficulties arising 
from the present changed position of labour, and yarn for the good 
old days when life was simpler and demands were more reasonable. 
Yet in India labour was quite a knotty problem to tackle as early as the 
beginning of the last century. In the present essay an attempt has 
■H.ff been made to examine the general position of labour in the province 

\ of Bihar during the early years of the nineteenth century and to 

• demonstrate the truth of the above remark in the light of available 

1 1 f material. 

il ;1 To refer to the condition of agricultural labour in the province in 

those days, it may be noted that the ryots, as in other parts of India, 
very often cultivated their lands and reaped the harvest by their own 
hands.* But in many cases hired labourers and slaves were employed 
for these purposes.* Broadly speaking, the free agricultural labourers 
employed in fields were of two classes— the regular ploughmen and the 
!■ ordinary day-labourers. The ploughman generally cultivated his 

master’s land for a share of the crop, as now. In Purnea he used 
i ■ J| id get one-half of the crop, provided he met the expenses of cultivation 
himself.® The regular wages of the ploughmen in Bihar were 
, i fi higher than those of the day-labourers, and sometimes they received 

I Firminger, RepotU h, P S 97 , Buchanan, Patm Gaya Report, ii p. §04 
8 Ibid. ■ / . . 
i I j Bncitanan, Purnea Report, p, 443 
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an addidonal allowance over and above their usual wages.' Those 
who did not work for share of the crop but preferred daily payments, 
ether recetv^ three seers of grain a day during ploughing season or 
an equivalent in cash." The day-labourers, who were generallv 
employed to weed, transplant, and water the plants, and especially for 
reap.ng rece.ved an allowance of 5i of the produce for reding 
only.. The usual allowance of the ploughman bothfor reaping and 
th.asb.ng was I I i of the produce.' Besides the regular ploughmen 
and the day-labourers, there were those whose services were hired 
"for the month or season,” Their wages did not generally exceed one 
rupee per month. Women, too.were employed as day-labourers and by 
weeding, transplanting and thrashing they earned almost as much as 
men, and sometimes even higher.® 

The free non-agricultural labourers were mainly of three 
classes : those who tended cattle, those who served as coolies or 
porters, and the domestic servants. In Purnea a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen, who tended two dozen oxen, had eight annas a month 
plus half a seer of grain every day.® The coolies " frequently earned 
a rupee or two”, after which they did not work for several days.^ 
The domestic servants received two to three rupees a month provided 
they themselves managed their food and clothing.® Where the 
master provided food for the servant but not clothing, the monthly 
wages varied from half a rupee to one rupee and a half.f 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the price of labour 
did not remain constant throughout the period. As a matter of fact, 

1 Buchanan, Patna- Gaya Report, ii, p. 506 

2 Ibid, pp. SS6-S7; PurneaReport, p. 446 

3 Buchanan, Patna- Gay a Report, ii, p. 506. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The average yearly income of such women in Bihar was about eight rupees 
each according to Buchanan-/>«r««-C?ay« ii, p. S57 See also Purnea Retort 
P. 444- 

6 p, 445, 

7 Fifth Report, a, p. 597-111 Purnea the portms, who were employed in 
carrying loads from boats to warehouses, or from warehouses to boats, earned about 
four rupees a month per head. ( Buchanan, Purnea Report, p. 596 

\ 8 Buch.zw.n, Purnea Report, p. 159. ' :V.-. vi . 

'9 /bid. . . 
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between 1800 and 1833 the wages of journeymen weavers and 

agricultural labourers rose considerably.* But the wages of 
coolies did not at first show any appreGiable rise.® This is rather 
striking since non-agricultural labour was by no means plentiful 
Perhaps the very fact that the wages of coolies did not increase 
considerably was one of the reasons why there was a general scarcity 
of non-agricultural labour not only in’^ Bihar, but also in the 
neighbouring province of Bengal. Moreover, the great increase in 
the price of agricultural labour between 1813 and 1833 may appear 
rather surprising in view of the fact that these years saw the rapid 
decline of the cotton industry and the consequent unemployment of 
numerous industrial workers, many of whom joined the ranks of 
agricultural labourers. This apparent contradiction may be partly 
explained by the fact that alongside the increase in the supply 
of agricultural labour, the demand for it increased too, owing to the 
enormcus expansion of raw silk, opium and indigo cultivations in these 
provinces. But a more important explanation may be offered, namely 
that the purchasing power of money declined very much after 
1813.^ 

The comparative dearth of free non-agricultural labour in Bihar 
during the period under review has been referred to in the works of 
Buchanan Hamilton, as also in some of the Company’s records of the 
time. We are told that officers of Government and other persons 
of respectable standing were often, put to great distress in carrying 
their baggages from one place to another. The Magistrate of Patna 
was frequently written to for providing the army officers with men to 
serve as porters, and he had to use his influence to get such men.'* 
Frequent complaints were made to the Magistrate by the 
Company's officers regarding the general want and the unreliable 
conduct of bearers^ Much difficulty was also experienced in finding 

I W, Hamilton, A Geographical^ Statistical and Htstorical Description of 
mdostan^ i, p. 35, 

,,'2 , Jpii, i , . ; , ~ 

H. Wilson, A Repkw of the External Commerce of Bengal^ ppl 

4 Letter f rota E, Clark to H, Dpuglas, Feb, ir, 1809, Letter from Ma|or 
Generiii Commanding, Dinapur* to W, H. Tippettt, Aug# X2, 1S20, Letter from 

' - ' P f ^ I , 

Commandant, Dinapur, t6 C. W. Smith, Oot ii, 1825 (Patna Judge’s Court Records^ 
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escorts for conveying the Company’s goods and treasure to other parts 
- of the Bengal Presidency, and a similar difficulty was felt in 
procunng boatmen for carrying the Conrpany’s supplies as well as 
the goods of private merchants, up and down the Ganves ■ It not 
infrequent y happened that the boatmen hired for°the purpose 
deserted after having carried the goods to a certain distance. In a 

letter to Henry Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated the 22nd 
Septernber i803,one of the secretaries to the Bengal Government 
wrote that the public service having been “ considerably impeded from 
the delay and difficulty in obtaining Manjes* and Dandies' to 
conduct boats laden with public stores tor the upper Provinces and from 
attempts made by persons of that description to desert after they had 
engaged’*, he should furnish the officers in charge of boats “with 
every assistance in obtaining Manjesand Dandies and in providing 
for the faithful discharge of the duty which those persons may 
undertake to perform’-'* We are informed by Buchanan that 
labourers employed in indigo works and other like concerns had very 
often to be paid in advance, without which it was sometime impossible 
to have their service.® 

The main reason way in spite of the decline of the cotton industry 
the shortage of non-agricultural labour continued was probably tins 
that the industrial workers, who became unemployed as a result of it 
mostly fell on land, preferring to be employed in fields whether 
belonging to themselves or to others. Men, who had previously 
pursued an independent calling as manufacturers ora semi-independent 
business as journeymen weavers or as cotton-beaters, must have felt 
it beneath their dignity to sink to the position of ordinary porters. 
Moreover, being used to sedentary work for years, they probably found 
the business of load-carrying trying and irksome. Then also, they 


1 Letter from Collector of Shahabad to H. Douglas, Sept. ii. xSoj; letter 

from Secretary, Public Department; to H. Douglas, Sept. 22, 1803; Letter from a 
private merchant to W. H. , Tippett, May, 28. 1819; Letter from Thomas Marvant 
to W. H. Tippett, Jan, 1820/ Letter from Major General Commanding to w H 
Tippett, Aug. 12, 1820, ( Patna Judge’s Court Record.«i ). ' 

2 Manjhis — Boatmen. 

3 Oarsmen. ; ; 

4 Patna Judge’s Court Records. ( S 

■; 'SiVRhzxmii Purnea Report.'^. \tt> ' . ‘ , i 
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were reluctant to work as porters lest they might be required to 
carry burdens to long distances, thereby exposing themselves to 
dangers on the way after nightfall. 

The scarcity of labour very often led the government to employ 
convicts for the repair and construction of roads. In a letter to the 
Secretary, Public Department, dated the 12th December, 1809, Mr. 
Cunningham, Magistrate of Tirhut, wrote that one hundred and ten 
convicts were then " employed on the repairs of the great road from 
Muzaffarpur to Hajeepore ” and that such of the others as were 
sentenced to rigorus imprisonment either by the Court of Circuit 
or by the Magistrate were ” daily employed in making new and 
repairing old roads in the vicinity of this place ( Muzaffarpur ) and 
other public works.' But convicts could not be employed to any 
considerable distance from the station of the Magistrate without great 
inconvenience and “ an expense which their labour can by no means 
compensate Whenever they were removed far from the station, 
a very large guard became necessary to prevent their escape, and 
temporary buildings had to be erected for their accommodation.® In 
18 15, for instance, the Magistrate of Behar ( Patna-Gaya) requested the 
Secretary to the Judicial Department for requisitioning the service of a 
military detatchment at Gaya “ equal to guarding abroad both night 
and day several parties of convicts posted at different places on the 
new road” that was being constructed.* In the Judge’s Court 
Records of Patna there are several references to the employment of 
convicts for the repair and construction of roads. 

What is more striking, dearth of labourers necessarily led to the 
employing of forced labour in Bengal and Bihar. Sometimes ryots 
were dragged from their fields and forced to make and repair the roads 
in their localities.® More often the weavers of roadside villages 
were called upon to perform the duties of porters, apracticoe which did 

* I Patna Judge’s Court Records. 

2 Extract from Judicial Dept. Proceedii^s, Jan, 5, 1798 (Patna Judge’s 
Court Records.) 

3 lUd. 

4 Extract from a letter, dated Nov. 10. 1815 ( Patna Judge's Court 
Records. ) 

5 Minutes of Bviaence taken before Select Committee of lards p. 80. 
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not escape Buchanan’s notice.* Both the Company’s troops and the 
civil officers of Government were in the habit of engaging forced labour 
for carrying their equipment. As the practice hampered agriculture 
and commerce the Government of Bengal issued a notification on the 
29th March, 18 aO, strictly prohibiting it, and all public functionaries 
civil and military, were required to assist in “ carrying this prohibition 
to complete effect”* It was further added that “ the offer or actual 
delivery of any sum of money by way of compensations to persons 
who might be pressed to carry burdens, would not be held to justify 
or excuse the violation of these orders.”* As the employment of 
forced labour continue! in spite of this prohibition, the Governor 
General in Council in the Military Department issued a circular on 
the 2nd December, 1821, fixing the scale of carriage equipment 
considered ” amply sufficient for each class and description of Troops 
and foi bidding the carrying of additional luggage by any number of 
the army.'* 

The scarcity of free labour was partly due also to the prevalence 
of slavery in the province. While the sale of slaves for transportation 
to other countries had been prohibited by a proclamation of the 
‘Governor-General in Council in 1794,* and their importation from 
•outside was forbidden in 1811,^ the employment of slaves for 
domestic or agricultural purposes and their sale and . transfer under 
bonafide conditions within the Presidency of Bengal were not delcared 
illegal. The institution of slavery, therefore, continued all through 
the period. 

I This abusive practice caused great distress to the weaving population; and 
to avoid being seized to serve as porters, the weavers of road side villages 
sometimes migrated bag and baggage to some out-of-the-way places. Important 
villages practically became depopulated on account of such forced emigrations. 
For instance, the village of Baikunthpur ( Bykatpur ) in the Patna District, once 
a flourishing centre of cotton manufacture, became practically depopulated in this way. 
Bvcha-mn, Paia a Gaya Report, ii, p, 654 and 707; Shahabad Report, p. 443, 
Paima Gaya Jourmi^ p 4. 

1 Patm Judge's Court Records* 

3 ihde 

4 Midn ;; ^ , 

5 Siape 0 ‘y m rniia^ P* 47. < , ^ ■ 

6 ZS/i/, pp* 99-100, ' ' ■ ' ^ 
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And this is not to bs wondfirf^d af in f au a 

of a section of the population T„l!i “ P""'!' 

themselves through n^lsi.v “‘‘n’’ 

Ci, inrougfi necessity, especially in times of famine^ 

However, the seventies generally incident to slavery in the western 

countnes were by no means common in India.- I. is true that skv ” 

in this country were considered chattels and as such liable to be 

transferred along with the estates of their masters- Ve, 

whole they were better treated and better fed LT hT hir^d seTva t 

rw“sreyTrg:r%?s^^^^ " 

to their interest ‘‘ to art h ^ of slaves found it 

services and promote their incr^sr’'= secure their 

slaJpcutoZtel'rd'^^^^ 

aedL"f d^medte h-L'Zw; bthlir ma’s!’”" h””” 
generally worked as slaves 72 : 

slaves in Purnea were called domestic 

from fifteen to twenty rupees each ^^Bit^ and they sold at 

they were known as liJar,> In kahab Tr”' 

or M./ ^ ‘^‘■'^gars. in bhahabad they were ca led 

Thotl 2. ""‘“f “ - Mubaifmat:; 

household wo t ^ engaged m agriculture and partly in 

household work were khawas.^^ Thev rJiiVAx, i.i j 

.0 Hindu nobles and their women and children , oof were L by “dr 
/«. PP. vA.,-,4 and 38,, B. N. Banerjl, s,k.u, a, 

a w /,*n, pp, Bnchanan, Pur„a P,f„, p, ,5, 

3 Shvery tn India, p. 287* Letter fmm ri,.w t j w 

toW. H. Tippett, Nov 26 1821- IfttP. f e, Patna Court of Circuit 

ANov. 20, i»2i; Letter from same to samp Ur, o o. 

Judge’s Court Records ). ’ 

4 Buchanan, Purnea Peport, pp. 163-64. 

5 Slavery in India, pp, 243.44. 

6 Buchanan, Purnea Report, p. 162 
? Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

Shahabad Report, p. 166. 
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master.^ A boy of sixteen belonging to this class sold at from twelve to 
twenty rupees, while a girl of eight or ten cost from five to 6 f teen 
rupees.* Usually a man and his wife, provided they belonged to the same 
master were not sold separately, nor was it the custom to segregate the 
children from their parents until they were marriageable.® Some- 
times slaves were married to free persons."* But in Sbahabad no 
such inter-marriages were allowed.® A family of slaves belonging 
to some rich landlord w-as sometimes allotted a rent-free land for its 
“ comfortable subsistance.,,® 

By an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1833 slavery was 
abolished m the British Empire. But in India it continued even 
after this date. We learn from the Jnananvesan ’> ol the 11th 
January, 1840, that a Calcutta zemindar bought a slave at the 
Bhagalpur Bazar at forty rupees and that many other persons were 
then sold as slaves in that market.® In 1843 slavery was finally 
declared illegal in India, But in certain districts of Bihar it 
continued to exist in some form or other down to 18c0, and even 
afterwards.® 




: I 




4 Buchanan, Putnea Report, p. 164. 

7 A Bengali newspaper of the early nineteenth century, 

* B. N. Banerji, op, at, ti, p. 253. See also in this connection the Cakutts 
cVlfwV, Jan. a, 1841. 

9 Vide Ind Journal of Economics, XV, p. 69. 
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BIHAR RESEARGH SOCIETY. 

Annual Report for 

L“ Membership. 

The total number of ordinary members and subscribers to the 
Society’s Journal on the 31st December, 1945 was 117 The 
Society tost two of its ordinary members by resignation and one by 

wvr.u '■‘'•oiled in the course of the year 

With the n Honorary members and IS Life members, the total 
membership of the Society stands at 143. 

1 blowing were 

elected oace-bearers of . the Society and members of the Couoclb- 

Excellency Sir Thomas George Rutherford, K. C.S I 
V. 1. Ji, 1. C S. ‘ ** 

f%a-/>mi*»/-The Hon'ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fasi Ali 

Kt.\ 

Secretary — Mr. Sham Bahadur, M. B. E. 

Treasurer— Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha. 

Librarian Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury, M. A., Ph. D 

EcUtorial Boara-T^^ Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon ) 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M. A., Ph. D.. P R q 
(E ditor-in-charge), 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, M, A., B L 
Dr. Dharmendra Brahamachari Sastri, 

M. A., Ph. D. 

Iff embers of the Council ( in addition to the President, Secretdrv 
I Treasurer, and Librarian, who are ex-officio members). 

The H^’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl 

]^tr» ■ 

= ; Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

■ : The Rt. Rev. Dr. B. J, Sullivan, S. J. 
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Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 

A. J. Salisbury, Esq., I. C. S. 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M. A., Ph D., P. R. S. 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, M. A., B. L. 

!1. — Meetings. 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on the 17th March, 
1945, in the Physics Lecture Theatre of the Science College, Patna, 
His Excellency Sir Thomas George Rutherford, K. C. S. I., C. I. E., 
I, C. S., President of the Society, presiding. After the transaction of 
formal business, the Vice-President reviewed the work of the Society 
during the past year. The meeting was followed by an interesting 
lecture on “ The Arts of Nepal” delivered by Mr. Percy Brown, 
A. R. C. A., Curator, Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 

Meetings of the Council were held on the 5th August and idth 
September, 1945 and 3rd February, 1946. 

HI.— Journal. 
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During the period under review^ Parts 1-2, 3 and 4 of Volume 
XXXI of the Society’s Journal containing 286 pages and 3 plates have 
been published. Appendix, ParySyamuktavali, a Sanskrit Lexicon 
hitherto unpublished, of 53 pages also has been appended to the 
Journal. The size of the Journal has been much reduced on account 
of Government’s Paper Economy Control Order, 1944, but to com- 
pensate the reduction in the number of pages printing space has been 
enlarged from 7" X3f" to 8"X 5". 

IV.-Ubrary. 

* During the year 109 books (136 volumes) and 123 different 
issues of Journals were added to the Library. Of the books 29 were 
presented, 78 were purchased and 2 were obtained by exchange 
and of the Journals 8 were presented, one was purchased and 114 
were obtained by exchange. On the 31st December, 1945, the 
Library contained 9,563 volumes as compared with 9,427 volumes of 
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the previous year. One Manuscript of Sahityaadarpana in 

script was purchased during the jear. 


Bengali 


7th March, 1^46, 


_ S . C. Sarkar, 

Honorary General Secretary 
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Pmmdines of Annual General Meeting of the Bihar Research 
Sccut,he,im the Physics Lecture Theatre, Science College 
Fatna on Saturday Ihe 23rd March, 1946^, at 6-30 p. m. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held in the 
Physic Lectures Theatre, Science College, Patna, on Saturday the 23rd 

March, 1946 at 6-30 p. m. 

The following formal business was transacted : 

1. The President declared the meeting open. 

2. On a motion by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice B P. Sinha, the 
oi owing members were elected office-bearers and members of the 
Council of the Society for the year 1946-47. 

President—Wh excellency Sir I'homas George Rutherford K C S I 
C. I. E., I. C. S. > • • 

Vue- President— -The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl 
Ali, Kt. 

Secretary— Dr. S, C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon). 

Treasurer— The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha. 

Librarian— Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury, M. A., Ph. D. 

Editorial Board— The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl 
Ali, Kt. 

- Dr. S.C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 

Dr. Kali jKinkar Datta, M. A., P. R. S., Ph. D. 
(Editor-in-charge). 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hasan Askari, M. A., B. L. 

Dr. Dharmendra Brahmachari Sastri, M. A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Council {in addition to the President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Librarian who are ex-officio members). 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt. 

Mr. S. P. Varma. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. B. J. Sullivan, S. J. 
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7. Resolved that we should await receipt of a copy of the 
Kannada Research Institute’s Journal, when it comes out, and then 
decide about exchange ; the institute to be informed, and a copy of 
their Journal asked for. 

8* Regarding next Annual General Meeting, it was decided to 
hold it on the 23rd March, Saturday, that being the only possible date 
in view of elections. University meetings and booked absence of the 
Vice-President from the 29th March, for his work in Orissa. 

It was farther decided to ask Dr. S. N. Sen, Director of 
Archives of the Government of India, Imperial Record Department, 
New Delhi, to deliver the usual lecture preferably illustrated with slides 
and on an aspect of Maratha History, — and ifpossible. inthat connection 
also to say something about, and demonstrate methods of, archive 
work. 

It was further decided that Dr. S. C. Sarkar be appointed 
Honorary General Secretary in place of the late Mr. Sham Bahadur 
and in the vacancy of this latter gentlem an Mr. S. A. Shere, Curator 
of the Museum, be taken in as a member of the Council, after having 
been elected as an ordinary member. 

9. The suggestion of Dr. K. K. Datta regarding arrangement of 
lectures for members and Post -Graduate Students under the auspices of 
the Society was accepted, and it was decided to arrange one sometime 

in April next, place of the meeting being the Research Society and the 
audience limited to be about 50, 

10. Read letter No. 333-E dated 24-1-46 from Deputy Secretary, 
Education Department, Dr. Sarkar is to write to Calcutta 
University and elsewhere to find a suitable Tibetan Scholar for the 
Society, and to finally report on the kind of work expected to be done by 
Bhikshu Nagarjuna. Reply to Government will be sent thereafter. 

' 'J ^ 11. . Read letter of Director of Archives. 

'Decicfeti that when Dr. Sen comes to Patna for the Annual General 
Meeting, he be 4sked to inspect the Research Society Library and 
further advise on the spot. ' ^ 

u- A 2. Recorded the appreciation of our Journal by P. E- N. Society’s 
Journal. , , , . 

- - . ... S. C. Sarkaf, 

.:.S-2*46. ^ i ■ JjQfiQfafy Gemi'ai'Seiteta.ry * ' ' ' ''' " I ' 
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23.186 
«nWT 23.137 
1.8 fn. 

•HlferlLS 

5.10 

’■PR?*! 23.270 


1.1,8 
23.208 
«rf?I 23.59,261 
5.13 
6.51 
11.18 
22.64 

14.7 
6.51 

«rfiTfw 13.10 

m 20.21 fn. 

5*TT«b1 15.37 
«r*TSFr8.23 
^ 23.142,152,155 
7.7 

sifte7.7fn. 
«Ifla 7.7 
«lf? 22.21 

14.31 

22.44 

22.7 

«)WR 22.38 
•IfRR-ftsRSI 22.37 
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15.20 fn. 

^19.18 

14.35 

23.89 

22.37 

irc§3r 20.67, 69i23.1 11,1 12 

23.158 

'sr^rcsTT 1.33 

23.90 fn. 

3.21 

«T^fe5?T 22.22 

10.45 

22.21 

~..o 

16.10 

22.21 fn. 

?rfa=Efgr 2.24 

23.159,161 

^^waT7.43 

23.91 

11.15 

15,20 

11-35 fn. 

«i=^ 23.2 

> 

«rfe#fi:ci*Ti?5ir 11.35 

15.34 fn. 

5if^fw3.20 

^*£§5^ 15.34 fn. 

18.25 

20.51 

8.6 

^=5^^ l5.34 

«i?5!rgi8.ii 

«r5r 23.109 

^cgwjl 21.28 

«i5rnfe^l2.7 

21.20 

«l!5TST 13.14 fn 

W^4.11 

18.22 fn. 

sifirsiTa 4.1 

«rw%l2.1,7 

^f|^6.3 

15.4,37 " 

16.16 

^«I^5fl-2.3 

grfWcET^T 21.22 

IT^!^ 17.21 " 

22.28 

:«lf5r^ 23.117 ^ 

22.39 

20.39 


■»Pffi«rt’^13.14:^ : 

«r^t^3T 10.30 

:':«^::6.3,|0,2:2,23;^li62i6^23.'a 

>1 waptSf 13.13}! 7.6 

17.23 fn. 

«I«5ts3f 22.3,56 

23.176,207 

22.58 

17.23 fn, ; 

fl»3P«r 22.58 
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22.80 

?r?IfcrT 3.29;1 5.3, 31 ;1 7 . 1 7 fn. 
sri=r?if 23.39 

16.25 

22.67 

22.75 

W?riJRpcfI 10.19 
^ic[«7 23.76 

23.160 
?r?!fci 22.9 
16.4,28 

'■S ^ 

19.10 fn. 

23.41,258 
wgn 23.185,189 
(?) 22.32 
22.88 
23.9,13 
20.60 fn. 

17.20 

«Fa:gdN?i 22.50 
23.254 
23.43 
22.13 
16.1,12 
«l#a (?) 23.93 
«I*5t23.116 
23.80 
21.19 fn. 

[«rff] 21.19 
W 20.3,5 



23.37,230 
20.77 fn. 

22.68 
«rq§ 23.187 
7.9 

qfqf5?5[<!J 22.5 5 
23.255 
WTfsrai 11.37 
3iqR 23.87,209 

qqqwnr 10.29 
^3«q [©'JR ?] 18.22 
Rgq 20.78 
[ R'jcq ] 18.22 
20.36 
Rqfa 23.22 
4.1 £n. 

5r?5r 13.19 
RSf 23.54,62,258 
Wfsq 21.6 
Rfswqiqs 4.21 

2.17 

3.24 

srfflqra 22.88;23.243 
«iNa2rf»ir 22.57 
20.9 

RfW 23.189 
w^Ti^qsit 7.38 

wqqfitqj 22.60 

«nfgq 20.77 





^I'srfj 6.25 fn. 

14.12 

23.193 

3.3,42 

sw?: 17.34 fn. 

21.1 

anTcgj^«Bi 16.16 

5r»=5t 21.41;23.81,82 

STJRf 10.14,34 

8.2;9.30 fn. 

3WTI521 '22.48 

sPT^%fr< 8.31 

mm 6.5-21.36 

SFKq^f 16.12 

«rea^# 10.15 

3{»=ai^fejq5i 8.20 

STiai 5.24,27;10.1,14 

9.7 

3riat?qp^ 6.28 

8.2339.31 

23.79 

9T»=QtT^ 8.9 

11,31 

sr§Fni.27 

=fi] 23.96 

ai%45l 8.223 [ 9.30 ]523.251 

l5.2i23.219 

m^ms.s 

15.23 

«r«R 22 . 56323 . 54 , 60,66 

10.5 fn. 

3Hl?L <>-10 

«r*4SI 8.20jl0.5|il.42 

3pR^i®a 6.12 

^f%45T 10,5 

sr?it«ra 6.13 

21.2;23.36 

14.1,6 

SI?^W23.40 

«^iiT 23.225 

«r«^5r 1.3|13.19il4.1 

sr?;«ST?F^?i 12.10 

«Fgw|i}P? 3.65 fn. 

«rcfw 23.163 

sr»fcigiri 16.3 fn- 

13.20 

16.3 

19.19 fn. 

1^3? 2.1323.222^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

«rfc^f 4.20 

«i*gjrTfl!r 11.26 

sifts 13 .i 53 i 4 . 832 i. 4 i 323.255 

■;s?^#jl6.10 fn. , 

^ST 3.16 

;:^sifT5:23.72v :^::: 

SIS«45< 23.261 

] 9.30 

mi 11.43 fn. 323 .lO fn.,61 

5.6 

WqSTT 17.11 

23.36 

«r%s<n 15.3 
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^^3^7^15.33 

3ifg 20.49 

31^51117.11 

wfefsr^IT 11.31 

«?^«q'3.33 

15.38 

stJlfff 16 12 

13.25 

3irs??f57r 16.12 fn. 

^'T'T^S 7.29 fn. 

sisgf?r 16.12 fn. 

®r5'WCq^21.18 

3r?fr 22.62 

3r?qf%^«rq5j 20.s 

STsf^ 11.3,30 

3r47iTf22.6 

si^^isr 14.2,26 

23.107 

3rwfr 14.2,27;23.266 

3r4^ 23.7 

31^41^ 15.7 

.\3 

3r#aetq: 20.io 

3iwg 21.6 

15.26 fn. 

3i3ipgr 23.37 

3.1,12 fn. 

3rsr 23.177,223 

21.32j23.65j68 

3n|q^ 23.174 

16.16 

3rsrfrR 23.170 

3rf%rsr!r 19.3 

3r^ 23.181 

3is?fsiT 3.24 

23.77 

mm 14.42 fnj22.60 

(?) 15.29 fn. 

3r?r^ 5.2;23.73 

13.10 fn. 

3r^f^5r4T 17.3 fn. 

3T^??r 13.10 

3f%?:5.i5 

3l^Qr 22.68 

3rj{?tq; 11.4,40 

3I5ig5q5 4.26 

3RW?I 5.2,18 

m^K 22.16 

???Tr3r4.Il 

«r5P=3^ 10 11 

«iW5n% 5.3 

315I^^r 7.40;10.11 fn. 

3r;[iTq 21.21^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

«ra^ 11.14;20.48}23.243 

22.39 

mm 23.216 

31^^16.26 

3f5rar?5 18.19 

WW'1 19.18 fn. 

3jsrra 22.38 

3lit*fcI&«1 19.16 fn. 

«r§T| 12.12 

3iw'lf^ 18.26jl9.1d 
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18.2 

6.4 


>53i' 

^^5?; 23.201 

IB' 

22.77;23.229 

?Tff 20.34, 58j23.277 

iSii' j' ■ ' " 

17.2,22 

14.23 


^ 1.48 

17.5 fn. 


11.38 

6.49 


15.25 

23.54,58 


SRWrqri 15.25 

16.12 fn. 


11.38 fn. 

«II4>W 23.42 

hi»'i ■ 

tit:: 

SRg5«r 14.2,24 

sil^raffTeT 1 .30 


16.8 fn. 

22.64 

lit 

11.36 

23.201 

1 '1 ilii ii 

il-lfl ^ 

1^511^11. 3 

^STl^fcT 23 48 


15.26 

sril 10.3, *20 30,53 

iili 

t|i|l' 

«lg^ 6.49 fn. 

10.39 

Itlil ■■■' 

«IS^ 23.63 

It. 49 

’: ’ Ji 

i 

11.12 

20.52 

11 : 181 " " 

«i2spf 3.3,44 

6.52 


^r^lTR 23.242 

14.16 

a 'il'lili®'. 

l' 

' 

«IR!| 14.26,42 

22.51 

«lfea[ 23.254 

^T'4TH 20,19 


«rf«gT 16.6 

'«?l=5g?T?5i 22.8 

.! fc. 

7.25 

22.51 

■ ' 

5.15 fn. 

«ri5r 23.109 

id 

' -fli 

23.93 

■' -ft.' „ „ ■ ■ ■ 

21.4,43 

^ ;| 

23.118 

10.17 

23.115,122 

SI1S«2U79 

ll 

[ 3lfer^% ] 23.125 

«ri?45qrT 23.25 

' 1 

17.3 

23.25 

ll 

17.34 

18.1,16 

I 

insj 23.1 18,210 

mm 23.66,78 
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I'fsB 15.3 fn. 

"■'O'.'.,' 

||»Fm 10.27 
16.28 
23.216 
10.44 

< 3 . 

IW%4jT 16.28 
23.223 

,. -.3 ' 

f^N‘I^I13.6 

. . 2 > 

12.13 

16.28 

23.270 

9.14, -14.3,35 

<£>.. . * 

^’SiJT 23.244 
f?452r 16.3,22 
|«l? 23.196 
13.23 
7.37jl7.10 
5.2 

^ 20.53 fn. 

5.6 

20.53 fn. 


5«W'n6.51 

3.54 

I*S[^mfIl7.29j23.241 

15.1,8i23.248 

15.1 fn j 

15.8 

23.1,97,126,276 . 
5.16 , ;i s: 

23.190,196 




|»l 3.4j20.35j23.76 
15.12 
Id 23.101,230 
%% 16.2,18 
?g?T*Kf 23.44 
IW 23.96 
16.22 fn. 
mt 23.192 
23.121 

^UlTPHTf 2.7,29;19.2 
'H*?! 2.26,30 
16.30 fn. 

mSf 16.12 fn., 30 fn. 

23.127 
i=5Wffsr^ 22.45 
22.55 
23.148 
6.9-1 4.21 
15.10 
11.9 fn. 

23.149 

W 1.30jl6.30.23.108 
mr 22.82 
23.120 
17.33 

^r 3.5056.37|17.3,33 
«tri1?r 22.15 

16.12 fn. 

2.22 

17.16 

22.63,87 
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22.82 
^ 21.24 
11.2 

3?®^ (’rfe) 23.61 
21.6 
21.19 

(?) 15 28 fn. 
gfqRF«r 20.26 
®3fNcr^ 21.41 
'3f?a 19.4;22.84 
11.26 
7.1O5I9.11 
*3SR 22.39 
^f^ssr 23 111,113 
gf?:? 4.10}21.17 
3%?T 21.1 
!3%W 23.148 
22.49 
22.3 
22.45 
20,53 
23.148 
Wtm 15.17j 
23.108 
«9ll(«r 22.52 
23.148 
23.56 




^4^r5.23 

21.21 

g'Rg 22.3,47 
22.62 
22.67 
6.49 

STO«®[R 22.13 
20.74 

^4?^ 23.23 

23.85,87.229 
^4igR 22.42 
22.32 
3'it4^'l9.28 

9.28 fn. 
gJTfg 23.24 
Wq<Bg[ 13.31 
3.21 

giqj 22.81 
9?;-sr 22.81 
^^51 17.24 
®3g?:t 23.30 

(?) 15.29 fn. 

20.55 

20.33^23.268 
22.38 
22 63,82 

l’4.3^rfa.;20.55 fn. 
20.33 fn. 

22.43 

2.1,17 ;; 

gq;qla 21.33 fn, y 
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3.13 fnj23.8I,84 
^qlcT 21.33 
21.3 
21.33 
^ 21.2,31 
22.78 

Hg«^ 15.27 

15.27 fn. 
W3J4.10|21.2 

22.12 

22.1.27 
23.67 

4.10 fn. 

4.10 fn.;23.67 
'35HTn*r 23.67 
22.81 
.21 fn. 


17.22 fn. 

17.23 fn. 

17.2.23 fn. 

17.23 

17.12 

^STtW 7.38,43523.245 
TOff 13.34 

13.34 fn. 

10.6 

Wfe^lT 10.6 fn. 

10.6 

«3[®5t;i 22.81 

9.32 

il?3 8.3j20.30j23.11 
m 23.196 
qKr«^23.196 
Qjm 15.29;23.100 
12.8 
12.1 
1.21 

1.19,23 
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23.135 138 
8.19 fn. 

7.3,36 

(.?) 8.19 £n. 

13.17 
1 .36 

23.3,185,188 

^WWJTfe^lT 23.205 

6.15;23.180 
i4.27j23.266 
1.2;23.264 

1.31 

t' 

6.31 fn. 

«B^f2 6.31 fn. 

6.31 fn. 

20.66,66 fn. 
m 22.22 
22.46 
22.3 

f-fH 23.123 
19.1 fn.,5 fn. 

19.1,5 
23.132 
2.1 
2.19 
«E«6ij 14.25 
Si^gjq: 20.71 

(?) 18.24 

«6'b§{?;T 17.6 fn. ' ■ 

18.24 fa. 


f>Tf?ig«ra^ 


3.29,30;! 7.6 
22.66 
23.253 

15.14jl8.4,24j20.66 
%Z 22.34 
452 ^ 22.20 
3.31 

11.34 

11.34 fn. 

10.46 

23.192 

1.7;23.83,218 

23.84,206 

13.35 

3.17,18jl4.2fn. 

14.23 fn. 

^§45iqigt 14.23 
12.13 
16.25 
23.206 
16.15 
45|«g: 13.36 fn. 

3.17|23.253 
19.10 fn. 

3.1,7 
SB^T 7.12 

aBS^i' 14.30 . . ! 

aBf3Wl6.31 :■■■; 

agfef^ 12.10,18 ' '.5' 

9.18j23.207 ; 

2.4 
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1 1 .34 

13.14 fn.,26 fn. 

W2.ll 

^5^ 22.38 

Wf 19.6 in. 

^!^13.5 

4>fiir45 19.8 £n. 

^fq 1.5j20.47 

10.20 

^fq^'5^451 17.7 

W^^3.65j4.20; 14.37 

1.35 

7.9 

q5fq?sr 8.1,7 

22.18 

«f«RTU^1.35 

Wd»T 23.213 

qjfqfq^q^ii 10.49 

^5E55r 11.43 

q»f^ 1.35 

17-6 

qi’qtgfl 8.28jl5.5 

13.9 

q»qta 4.14 

’S'^ 13.18 

^^Z 20.71 

ISTHI 22.84 

14.44' 

11.21jl4.i7 in. 

q5«5t 13.19 

9.35 fn. 

6.35 

7.41 fn. 

9.27 fn.;22.12 

7.41 

9.27 

4.19 

22.75 

7.6;13.26 

qjf*^ 23.194 

21.29 

15.26 

6.6j23.265 

15.3 

15.16 

23.90,164 

15.17 

TOT 23.75 

if^S! 22.161,163 

TO 14.3,32 

13.2,10,17,18;23.143 

1.48 

13.2 fn. 

TOq5 14.32 

13.17 fn. 

TO 20.33 fn.,54 

W:2I,23 

9.27 fn. 

15.5 fn. 

TO 10.49 fn. 

13.2 . ^ 

22.22 
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WPr^8.17 
118.17 
^?I#8.17 
W*I 20.24 
23.128 

11.36;18.16fn. 

6.48 

^scd'RgSTF 18.16 
18.16 fn. 

3.64 
8.17 fn. 

11.28 

^5[13^fe45 1 1.39 
^?:i5ll 17.17 
^k5![ 20.60 fn.; 22.76 
23.10 fn. 

15.27;23.10 fn. 

8.1,9 

23.124 

6.49 fn.jl2.10 fn.;20.37 
6.46j20.72 
^’^^3.5 
3.5 

6.31 fn.jl2.8 
Wl 7 . 33 j 23 .l 0 fn. 
9.19jl2.15 

45!*k 12.2,10 
laste^T 17.26 
«qf 23.86,94 


22.18 
14.3,31 
45?§f?si 22.74 
45^51 6.46 
W 1.1,5 
^ 5 ^ 53 : 23.1 
8.16 
45JTff 23.52 
23.85 
2.20 

45^23.172,221 
4i4455fWf 23.20 
23.174 
3.27 
465HI§9.27 
Wg 9.27 fn. 

10.49 
4551FT 19.18 
453*ft4RT 19.17 
^*^45 9.35 
4541^4451 9.25 fn. 

9.3.25 

9.25 fn. 
20.68 fn. 
20.68 

455I4I 23.181,192 
10-26 
455IC 23.235 
45?[5€ 20.65 
455II 23.53,56,57 
19.6 fn. 
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«?3FIT 18.5 

^T52T^6.15 

23.147 

6.25 

1.45;19.17 fn. 

20.54 

3.54 

10.38;23.275 

^fsiWT 3.6 fn. 

^1^5r¥|8.15 

1^-81 fn- 

10.37;23.274 

3.26 

10.38 

15?^ 23.195,200 

7.31 

23.197 

^T4;^T€T 23.274 

2.20 fn. 

7.31 

3.26 

■ 20.55 

^ 23.242 

17.24 

23.173 

45TW^'t 9.2,20*23.275 

9.27 fn. 

11.19 

¥.^<515 21.29 

10.38j|14.22 

13.1 . 

^miT 23.274 

13.3 fn. 

7.31 

23.123 

14.20 

Wim 23.84,198,202 205 

23.275 

2 1.81,197 

^1^51 6.41 

9-2 

3.44,5 1;23.274 

13.1 fn. 

45|€t 6.33 

13.3 

6.33 fn. 

6.16 fn. 

^1^^16.33 fn. 

6.16 

^ 23.213 

45^«B 11.36 fn. 

4iR(sn5ii 11.31 

1.33 

^I?afr6.7;11.24jl5.2 

*B%11.3 

%13gfl?s» 6.39 : 

11.36 

*E!3a^ra 11.25 

%|f 20.66 

13.11 ; 

'qiNi 6.33 fn. ''f-' 

: 22.23 
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20.10;23.261 
i6.18 
3.19 
23.153 
^I?iS1§*r 23.154 
15.1,12 
451^^16.9,27 
45!?^=^ 20.36,65 
45IP35I4; 14.25 
4il5clf^^ 14.25 fn. 

3.22 
^FaR 7.27 
45Tf?a 23.76 
45iqra'l 14.23 
^qfa 4.14 fn. 

451ir 23.244 
45TiTf;a't 11.32 
23.259 
451^55 6.49 fn. 
45lfPI5ai^ 6.35 fn. 
i¥PP^5ft 23.247 
45F>Tt5rT 17.13 
45Fm«ft 17.13 fn. 

4iHl 23.238 
8-2 

2.5,24 

12.18 

45155 ^ 8 . 2,16 

wk 22.11 

WlNt 15.23 

msi 23,1,52,65,217,254 




45151^ 19.8 
^151^45 20.46 
4515lfJ 6.44,49 fn. 
4Sra4^^ 13.34 
45M^t5 13.34 fn. 
^Flfa 9.19 
45ra5n?:45 23.246 
^.I5rfa!!i?«r 4.27 
45TSfl[R 11.28 
16.7 
17.16 

45raQfi44r 4.8 
45T5Iff=a^T 10.31 fn. 
^laff^aiST 10.31 
21.40 
5BTsa?45s*Er 7.30 
45rai 3.14 
45I§ITi' 19.6 

45raT3!jnf?:qT 3.42 fn. 

3.35 fn. 
*45T5n3Hlfi:^ 3.35.42 
45Ml?ie 6.1,10 
45ir5iW 12.7 fn. 
45T}5J§=« 12.1 

45lf^!=?4 12.7 fn. 

45lf55?f 12.7 
451%?^ 21.11 
SBWt 3.14 fn. 

451^4^ 1.14 
1.14 
4»T%«i;«5 3.31 





mm-. 
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H$)0* 

2.6 

2.20 
21.14 
16.4,27 fn. 
15.39 fn. 
15.39 
7.11 fn. 
7.1 
1.27 
3.20 

m-Q 23.196 
11.17 
«K19T 23.53,56 
q5T5r 16.27 
4.17 

^W?nRl5lt 3.6 
9.19 

«fre5Hr^«B 17.24 fn. 
me?: 20.62 
^snmT 21.16 
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feiclfaTP 3.19 
1.29 

f%ft 20.61 
Mz 22.17 
to? 21.39 
1.17 fn. 

23.145 
23.122 
23.190 
^ 1 ^ 20.46 
5^MJI6.14 
i^Ff? 20.31,44,-23.260 
16.4,30 
f^7l6.30fn. 

20.48j23.243 

i|Jn.2.27;23.208 

3.62 

10.5 

20.60 fn. 

20.10 

. . .. ■ ■ 
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17.34 

12.17 

fat 10.21 

f?wia 14.10 

fat?: 20.72 

iralsfJI 12.16 

3.6 

fclTaWjf 20.2 

i^a 16.15 fn. 

1.7, 35, -6.1 9 

i^fTR 18.20jl9,17j20.9 

116123.113 

20.9 

f 22 10 

23.122 

20.14 

fer?: 8.26 fn. 

fS 23.23 

f^a 8.26 fn. 

IWJT 1.8,-2.5,13jl9.l8 

fia^r 13.23 

18.4 fn. 

16 . 4 , 31523.17 

fsiSril 9.37 

1.16 

18.4 fn. 

17,22 

18.4 fn. 

1^2? 13.20 

18.4 fn. 

m 2 . 1 , 22 , 23523.237 

150551311.28 

fsar^a 15.13 

15?ir<T?j 23.59 

3.13 

15?54# 10.26 fn. 

12.1,3 

ISJU'TSRI 9.25 

23.146 

12,4 fii. 

8.19 

12.4 

6.16 fn. 

WfqilST^ 12.4 fn. 

2.26 

15?Trg|g«fiaT 3.13 fn. 

21.22 

10.37 fn. 

22.52 

^5^ 18.12 
^s^o^Tiiara 18.27 

fS?3!rTl7,32 fn. 

i«»jja?Rr 4.9 

21.2,19 

18.16 
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By Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon.). 

The text {with var. lec.) which I have translated here is that of the 
Gcuk. Or. Series. There is no critical edition of Bharata's Natya- 8'astra, 
which discusses points of historical or artistic or technical interest in 
detail. The present closely literal translation of and the notes on this 
2 nd Chapter of the work will show how inadequately the subject of the 
Indian Theatre has been treated so far by scholars. There is of course 
much more to know and appreciate {from the proper angle) about the 
dratnatu art in ancient India ; but a consideration of this comparatively 
small topic alone should serve as an eye-opener. It will also be seen from 
this, that all the fine arts were in due proportion employed in the service 
of the Stage^ — like painting, sculpture, architecture, all forms of music, 
various branches of craftsmanship, —as also literature and prosody in a 
wide sense and dancing in very great detail of technique. Irom this 
fact can be appreciated the ancient Indian dictum that all the fine arts 
are concentrated in the dramatic art. which is the greatest art. finally, 
it should be fairly easy to reconstruct admirable models of the Ancient 
Indian Theatre Halls from these translations and notes', some artists 
should attempt it, and I should be glad to assist them. 

1. Then hearing these words of Bh.irata, the thinkers (sages) 
replied : “ We wish to hear from thee, O (fortunate) venerable one^ " 
about the rites of worship pertaining to the (starting of the) Theatre, r—, 
lo St. l:—‘ya}anam’: rites,— not sacrifice. ■, i'" 



In St, 2:— ‘Kriya,’: construction (also ceremonies of worship).— ‘Laksapam: 
treatises on distinctive characteristics ( of something ),— ‘Natya-Veiman’: Theatre- 
‘Palace’, or°— ‘Mansion’, or®— ‘Hall.’— ‘Bhavisyadbhih’: it seems this preamble was 
added in the Gupta period (which stereotyped many aspects of Indian culture for 
posterity), to maintain ancient traditions in the midst of great political and social 
turmoil of that age. 

In St, 3:-‘Iha‘: this points to a special feature of ‘Indian’ dramaturgy as 
compared with that of other ‘contemporary’ ancient civilizations,— viz., the depen- 
dence of the dramatic art on the construction of the Theatre-Hall (or the Theatre 
organisation and institution of the Stage as the instrument of expression of the 
dramatic art).— ‘Natya-yoga': practice of the dramatic art. -‘Natya-Mapdapa’: 
‘mapdapa’, here means “an open hall^ for festive, or recreative, purposes’’ (this term has 
a number of meanings). 

’ In s!f. 5 and 5a:— [This stanza (s) is practically repeated, with variant readings, 
in (a?) and (a8)' below. Probably the line,— ‘Tasmat deva-krtaih bhavaih na 
yispardheta manusah' of (aSa)islost here between the and and the 3rd line] — 
‘PivySnam’, i.e., ‘ritya-ve^manam’, — ‘gjhe^u up>vane|U ca’: foucd in the Mansions 
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2. Or rather, whatever actions are to be taken in that matter, 
both constructional as indicated in the treatises on distinctive charac- 
teristics (of the theatre), as well as ritualistic,— and how men in times 
to come might execute them in (starting) a Theatre Mansion (or 
Hall). 

3. Here (in this country to-day), of the practice of the Dramatic 
Art the primary (first) step (or mainstay) is definitely the Theatre- 
Hall ; hence, in the first place, it would be the characteristic features 
of this (theatre- hall) that thou mightest deem worth speaking about. ” 

4. Hearing this speech (request) of those sages, Bharata said : 
“ Listen ye, about the characteristics of construction, as well as the 
rituals of worship, in respect of the Theatre-House : ” — 

5 . In the chambers as well as the (surrounding) gardens of the 
(Theatre-Halls of or dedicated to the) divine beings (deities) [or, in 
the mansions (temples) and shrine-parks of the gods], (is found) 
creative art of a spiritual (symbolic) (or imaginative) character, 

5. A. [Which is the resultant of whatever emotional states are 
experienced,— and all those emotions are super-human (extraordinary),] 
(But) (in the apartments and gardens of the theatre-halls) of men, 
the constructional acts (or methods) as laid down (or specified) in the 
treatises on the distinctive characteristics (of theatres) are to be scrupu- 
lously followed. 
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6. Hear ye about that, — how and where the Theatre-Hail has 
to be built,— (the methods of) its site (selection) and foundation 
(laying) as well a:s its sacred ceremonials, and how they have to be 
applied carefully. 

7. A threefold conformation (type-classification) (of Theatres) 
was conceived of (designed) scientifically (or^ on the basis of' previoiis 
treatises),', by ^ the talented ^Visvakarman’ . [‘world-architect* -■'(master-: 
architect)!, after examining the theatre-houses . herC' (in this 

country):— 

: ^Vlkrsta’ (Extensive, Rectangular), and ‘CaturasraV (Quadr- 
angularj Square), as well as ‘Tryasra’ (Triangular, equilateral or 
isosceles), are the ‘Ma^dcipa’ (Theatre-Hall) 'types); of them threefold 
are the dimensions : major, middling and minor, 

(Temples) and (surrouadmg) Shrine*Parks ( obviously full [of pavillions, tanks, 
statuary, etc.) of the gods.-— “Manasi srstih’* creative art of an intellectual and 
spiritual (or symbolic) character, original in conception.— •Yatha-bhavabMDirvaTtya(h)5 
—i. e., ‘manas! srstih’,— [creative art) which is the resultant of whatever ‘bhavah^ 
(emotional states) ate experienced.— .‘Sarve bhavastu manusah*: obviously wrong 
reading for *sarve bhavas tvamanusah': which ‘bhavah* (emotions), again, are super- 
human or extraordinary (‘amanusah:).—‘Naranam'—i. e , 'nltya-vesmanr: in the 
matter of ‘human’, i. e., secular theatre-houses, as opposed to the temple theatres.— 
‘Laksanabhihitah kriyah constructional processes as laid down in treatises on 
‘Laksana’ (of ‘natya-ve^ma%), i. e., on distinctive characteristics of Theatre-Halls. 

In st. 6:— ‘Vastu’: foundations.— ‘PQja^: rituals. 

In st. 7 ; — "‘Iha’: as before, this refers to a special feature of contemporary 
Indian stage architecture ; here also, a standardisation in the Gupta period may be 
indicated. [It might seem possible that this line is a later addition belonging to the 
Pala period,— -since “ Dhiraata Vib'vakarmana may also be taken to mean “ by 
the master architect ‘Dhiman’ (collaborator of ‘Vifca-pala’, both well-known architects 
and sculptors of the Pala age, whose works have come down in Tibetan translations 
from Sanskrit). In this case the stereotyping of Theatre-Halls would have to be 
placed in the pth century A. D. — But cf. “ na.tyllcaryena dhlmata ’’ later on (st. 65), 
where ‘dhimatar^ can only be an adjective]. — *Preksa-grha’. lit , ‘house where shows 
are witnessed’; playhouse or Theatie.— ‘Vi^va-kannan’: master architect,— architect 
of world-wide reputation,— versatile aichitect or artist [ would apply to *Dhim^n^ 
of Pala period very well]. — ‘Sannivesa’: conformation.'*— ‘Sastratah parikalpitah’; 
scientifically designed, or planned in accordance with tradition of older scientific 
treatises on architecture# 

In st. S; — ‘Tryasra’: grammatically itregular ; the correct word is not ‘asra* 
but *aOT^=side, angle, corner. In subsequent passages the variant ‘vyasra’ also 
occurs ; ‘vyasra' may also have been intended in the present passage; the metre 
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9. Their measurements are defined with reference to the 
(standard of the) Cubit and the Staff ; 108, 64, or only 32 cubits. 

10. The Major Hall is designed to be of 108 cubits, the Medium 
of 64, and the Minor of 32, 

11. (The theatrC'halls) (in the temples) of the deities should be 
of the Major (type), those of (or built or patronised by) the rulers of 
men (princes or high officials) of the Medium (type), while those of 
(or owned or built by) the rest (or others) and the people (or popular 
bodies) are usually planned on the Minor (junior) (scale). 

[12. Of all the (types of) theatre-houses, the Medium (type) is 
traditionally regarded as the most commendable; (for) therein the 
parts (speeches) as well as the songs are sure to become more easily 
and pleasantly audible.] 

[13. Of all the theatre-houses the manner (of construction) is 
traditionally regarded by builders as threefold extensive and rect- 
angular, quadrangular or square, and triangular ;] 

[14. The Minor (type) has been held by the appliers of the 
Dramatic Science (or by the builders of Theatre-Mansions) to be the 
•Triangular, the Medium the Square, and the Major the Extensive- 
rectangular.] 

15. Of all these Theatre-houses, the rneasurements and the 
characteristics that haye been defined (laid down) by Vigyakarman 
(the Master Architect), follow ye (now) : — 

would stand if we read 'tryasra-vyasiau tu’ (or °ca) instead of ‘tryasra^caivatu’ (which 
is full of superfluities); in that case ‘tryasra’ and ‘vyasra would together form one 
class, ‘a non-rectangular’ one, — the former referring to equilateral and isosceles forms, 
the latter to ‘vi asra’, curvilinear, i, e., semicircular or horse-shoe forms. This last 
type of theatre-halls, caityas or temples, were also known in ancient Indian architec- 
ture. 

In St. 11;— ‘Nr-panam,: of rulers of men,— royalty and high ofiicials.— ‘S'es- 
apam, prakrtinam’: i. e , of other (prominent) individuals apart from princes and 
high officials,— like merchants, or literary men, or leading courtesans, — and of the 
different sections of the subject or masses of the people,— like the guilds (‘gosthr’, 
’gana’), etc,,; we might call them 'gana-nStya-^han’. 

■ Mf~;“*^®fy®'*Vcda’: cf. ‘Gandharva-Veda’ ; var. lec., ‘natya-ve^ma’., 

1*1 it. 1 5 to 19;— *Apn* = = :- . i . ^ inch ; 8 ‘anu’=i ‘rajas'= — ^ 


- inch ; 


131,072 
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16. A^u (atom). Rajas (dust), Vala (hair\ , Liksa, (louse’s egg), 
Yuka (louse), Yava (barley), Aiiguli (finger), Hasta (cubit), and Danfia 

(staff),“these are (the measures) enumerated. 

17. Eight ‘atoms’ have been held to make one ‘dust’ (particle), 
eight of them are said to make one ‘hair’ (-breadth) ; and eight ‘hairs’ 
become one ‘louse-egg’, eight of ‘louse-eggs’ become one ‘louse’; 

18. and eight lice are to be known as one ‘barley’, and similarly 
eight ‘barleys’ as one ‘finger’; likewise, twenty-four ‘fingers’ are said to 
make one ‘hand’ (cubit); 

19. and by measure (by way of standard) it has been laid down 
that the staff shall be of four ‘cubits’. By this very standard of 

measurement are we going to describe the particulars. 

20. The Hall that may be raised for (the use of) mortals in this 
country should be made 64 cubits by length and of width 32. 

21. Above this (limit or scale) the Theatre-Hall should not be 
planned by the designers (or the executive of the theatre), for thereby 
the acting surely falls into (suffers from) an inexplicit character (inex- 
pressiveness). 

22 . Indeed in the Halls of the extensive (extended) scale, the 
voice (sound) of the uttered (properly articulated) speech (parts of 
actors) undergoes much distortion (is converted into a highly unnatural 
voice), owing to (such a Hall’s) characteristic of not allowing (sounds) 
to)escape (being re-echoed or prolonged). 

23. Then again, those emotional expressions pertaining to the 
face, associated with various kinds of looks (movements of the eyes, 

8 ‘iaias’==i ‘vala’=-^A_inch; 8 ‘vala =i 5 ^ ‘lik§a’=i yoka 

, "S ■■ ■ - ■ ■■ - ■■ • 

=_i — inch ; 8 ‘yuka’^i 'yava’= — 8 ‘yava’=i ‘anguU’=|"; 24 ‘a5guli=i ‘hasta’ 
256 32 

=18"; 4 ‘hasta’=i ■dauda’=2 yds. — ‘Pramanena’ : acc. to standard scale or 
measurements. These measures must have originated from moving bands of male 
and female manual labourers, with dusty feet, unkept hair and plain food. 

In St. 22 :— Acc. toavar. lec,, — “Owing to letter.sounds being inadequatelyexpres- 
sible in (such a Hall).” , ' ‘ 

In St 23.! — ^Acc. to var. lec. (a): ‘‘ those facal expres^ons showing the working 
up (creation) of emotions, and based on the several ‘Sentiments* acc. to var. lec. 
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etc.),— -they are reduced to the utmost mexplicity (inappreciability), 
owing to the extensive (elongated) character of the Hall. 

24. Therefore of all the (types of) Theatre-Houses the Medium 
one is regarded as preferable, within such limits as the parts enacted as 
well as the songs rendered remain comparatively pleasant and satisfy, 
ing to the ear. 

[25. Tradition knows of three types of plans for all the Theatre- 
Houses,— Extensive (rectangular), Quadrangular (square), and Tri- 
angular (2 or 3 equal sided).] 

[26. Of these the triangular is traditionally regarded by the 
Constructors of Theatre Mansions as the Minor (type), the Square the 
Medium, and the Rectangular is to be known as the Major (type).] 

[27. In the chambers as well as the surrounding parks of the 
(Theatre-Halls of or dedicated to, the) divine beings (deities) {of, \n 
the Mansions (Temples) and shrine-parks of the gods], (is found) 
creative art of a spiritual (symbolic, or imaginative; character, which 
is executed without (conscious) effort, and the actions, behaviour and 
emotions (represented) are all definitely superhuman [or, which is the 
resultant of whatever emotional states are experienced, — and all the 
emotions are superhuman (extraordinary ]. 

[28. Therefore (the mere, ordinary, secular) man should not 
attempt to rival the imaginative or fanciful creations (of art) wrought 
and designed for the purpose of the (temples of the ) gods. So I will 
explain concisely the characteristics of the (Theatre-) House of (the 
common) man.] 

(b): “ those facial expressions of sentiment based on emotional eye-movements and 
variations of the trend of emotion (in the play'. 

In st. 27 and 28 :— -[These 4 lines are a fuller re-statement of the 3 lines of st. g 

above.— The correct reading in (27B) is ^ clearly: ‘yatnabhavat hyamanusah, 

for ‘yatnabhavat,. hi manu§ah’.].— ‘Deva-krta’: wought or designed for the 

purpose of the temples (of the gods), i. e., of the theatres (‘naiya-mandira’) attached 
to the temples.— ‘Bhava’: imaginative or fanciful designs.— ‘A manusah’ bhavah’: 
superhuman actions., behaviour and emotions.— ‘Yatna’ : conscious effort.— Manu- 
sah (nS^a-)geha,^’=‘human*, i.e. secular or popular theatre-houses (Peoples’ Theatres) 
as op p. to. Temple Theatres, 
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29. The constructor should previously examine (verify) the 1 

classification (i e. the quality) of the land (site); then he may proceed 1 

with the lay-out (foundation), according to his own choice (of type) ' 

but according to the standard measurements (for each type). 

30. The executive body (or the builders) (of the Theatre) should 
lay out the Theatre Hall pnly on that site (the soil of) which is level 
and uniform, firm and stable, hardened, black or grey (white). 

31. After doing the preliminary (or surface) cleansing (or 
clearing), (the site) should be ploughed deep all over with the plough, 

and the bones, skulls and pegs (stakes or stumps) as well as the grass 
(•roots) and thickets (clumps), should be cleared off. 

32. After the cleansing of the earth, the measurements should 
be directed (conducted); in the matter of the construction of Theatres 
{or in business relating to the Theatre), the Hasta, Tisya andAnuradha 
(constellations) are (deemed as) most auspicious. 

33. The three ‘Uttara’ (constellations) [i.e., Uttarasadhs, Uttara- 

Phalguni, Uttara bhadrapadaj, ‘Saumya’ [i. e. , ‘Mrga.^ira’ ] Visakha 
and Revati (are also auspicious). And the white (bleached) string I 

(measuring line) is to be excended under the Pusya constellation. 

The (measuring) line (string) should be made by those 
who know (the craft) out of ‘karpasaV'balbaja’,‘muS.ja’, or ‘valkala’, 

and should have no breaks (or joinings or knots) [or, should be so 
I strong as not to snap}. It 

In-St 3 i;— ‘Kila’: peg, stake, stump (wooden).— ‘Gulma’: thickets, clumps, 

stubble. 

In St 32 and 33 ;— [L. 2 of (32) should be replaced by 1 . 2 of (33)., and should be 
joined to 1 . i of (33) to form (33).]. — ‘Saumyam’: this term is also applied to Revati , 

and Anuradha* 

lo St. 34 : — [Henceforwards there is a difference of 3 in the stanza no., owing 
to a misprint in the Gaek. Or. Series Edn., where after (33), (31) begins again].«^ 

‘Valkala : made of ‘bark’ of ‘Valkala-taru^ (Areca Palm or Areca Catechu), or of 
‘Valkala-druma’ (Betula Bhojapatra), or of ‘Valkala-patra’ (Phoenix Paludosa), or ! 

of ‘Valka-r ( 1 ) odhra^ (a variety of Lodhra, also simply called* Valkala’), or of ‘Valkala’ i - 

(Cassia). The inside of the ‘Valkala’ bark yielded long, creamy-white, glossy, silken fibres ^ ' 

of fine quality, which was used for manufacture of fine fabrics of silken texture, used 
for sacred purposes and in monasteric ‘asramas' (for making vests and robes). 

‘Balbaja’^: made of ‘balbaja’ or *balba'=a coarse grass, Eleusina Indica (disliked^' 
by cattle). — ‘S'apaja*: made of Canabis ' Sativa <7/^ Crotolarea Jauncea, a kind of t; 

Maufija mkde of Saccarum Sara. ll 
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^2— 35. If the line snaps into halves the proprietor’s death is 
sure to happen ; by the chain snapped in three parts the displeasure 
of the State (or the King) is brought on (or indicated); 

33=36. if snapped in four parts, they say the constructor 
(architect ) is ruined ; even by the slipping (dropping) of the line from 
the hand, some loss (damage) or other must happen. 

34=37. Therefore, it is desirable to take up (use) the (measuring) 
chain always with great care ; with the same great care should the 

measurements of the theatre-hall be made. 

o5=38. After having gratified (the) BrS-hmanas, prayers are to be 
offered for the auspicious day [or, a happy, auspicious day is to be 
wished and proclaimed], with the ‘tithi’, ‘karana’ and ‘muhurta’ being 
favourable. 

36=39. After that, propitiatory sacred water is to be sprinkled, 
and thereafter the line should be stretched.-~Taking (the hall length 
of^ 64 cubits, and dividing (it) in two halves, — 

37=40.— then taking the half that lies to the back (of the hall) and 
dividing this too equally,— with (the frontal) equal half thereof, the 
‘head’ (or frontal facade) of the Stage is to be laid out. 

38=41. Then the tiring and toilet (or ‘green’) room is to be 
planned (directed) in the other half to the back,— dividing the sections 
according to rules and in regular serial order as laid down (in 
texts). 

39=42. The setting up of the vault and ceiling [or marking out, 
laying out, of the Hall] (is to be done) in auspicious conjunction of 
stars (constellations) with the loud sounding of conch-shells and large 
kettle-drums, and with ‘mrdauga’, cymbals (or tabors], etc. 

In St. 35:— Var. lec., ‘rastra-ksobha’: turmoil in the state ; ‘rastram kosajica 
hiyate’: the state and the treasury sufifer losses. 

In St. 42: -‘Nives^anam’; laying , out.— ‘Dundubhi’: a large drum, probably 
beaten by ball-headed sticks — ‘Mrdam-ga’: lit, “ going about while being beaten 
probably .the same as ‘Mard al(r)a’ (==vern. ‘niadal’) of same meaning ; ‘mrdanga’ 
may a)sp b^d^y®^,as *pird-ahsa’,.ea' then-bodied, —apparently thp same as ‘'Khol'’ 

“ (which yem., fofm of ‘Kahala’ . (^la, oiam)= a 'large drum with 
mUBifal snand,— ‘i’aft^ya’i.prob, s^ohea|f»m of ,‘Prasava’=semitting, 'oip' sound,— a 
small drem or cymbal, acpoinpanying singing. r-'Bheri’ (^a); lit, the fearful kettle- 
dtom (of war mask;).— Torya’: a kind .of-T^r ".struck rapidly * .A’taram’).— . 
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40=43. So also the foundations are to be laid with all the 
(deferent) musical instruments of percussion struck up (sounded) 
[with the roar of the war-drum and the (quick) tabor, and (chorus) 
songs of many songstresses], but these are to be excluded (expelled) 
(from the festivities, or the area):— all inauspicious undesirables (like) 
members of the heretical monastic orders as well as of the (orthodox) 
‘agramas’, 


41- 44. members of orders wearing russet-brown robes (or widows 
clad in russet- brown), and also men of maimed or deformed limbs.— 
Offerings (of food) are to be made in the night, consisting of various 
eatables, and 

42- 45. garnished with flavours (perfumes), flowers and fruits, 
dedicated to the ten (cardinal) directions (quarters). Thus to the East 
(the offering is to be) served with white rice, to the South with blue 
(coloured) rice, 

43- 46. to the West with yellow (coloured) rice, and to the North 
with red (coloured) rice. The form in which the presiding deity 

44=47. of a quarter is conceived of (or represented), in accord- 
ance with that is the offering to be placed therein, preceded by sacred 
formulae.— At the time of laying the foundations, to the BrShma^ias 
are to be offered clarified butter and milk-cooked. 


‘Alodya’; musical instruments of percussion. — ‘Pranudita’: aroused, struck, sounded. 
<— ‘Pataha’ (°i): a kind of kettle-drum, — a war-drum ; or a tabor used in proclamations 
(vern. ‘dhatra’l; cf. ‘pata vadya’, a kind of csmibal; prob. from ‘patala'=membrane, 
and ‘paf’ to burst. — ‘Gayant-gayana’: songs of professional female singers. 

In st. 43 : — ‘Asraminah’: the meaning of “followers of 4*fold oithodox life- 
planning ” does not suit here ; the plain sense of “ ordained members of an ‘agrama’ 
or Vedic monasteric university ” suits very well j— for an initiated student of such 
an ‘asrama', the Theatre-Halls of the City would normally be regarded as “ out of 
bounds (as opposed to the Theatres within the ‘asramas’: vide Sarkar: P. U. 
Readership lectures (1926) on Anc, Ind, EdnI. Instns.). — ‘Pasapd(y;ah’ ; lit. , ‘dedica- 
tors cf stt.ne memorials' (‘pasa’), 1. e., Jama and Buddhisl,--or , ‘severers of bonds' 
(‘paJa’;, i. e„ members of monastic orders (Jaina, Nirgrantha or Buddhist).— 
‘Kasaya-vasanah’ (®-vasinya]b,— -^vasinshj: the different var. lec. would refer to either 
widows or certain monastic orders (of men or of women). 
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45=48. (rice), likewise to the King honey- ‘punch’, and treacle 
and rice to the executive (committee of the theatre) [(?r to the builders 
(or workmen)]. 

46=49. The foundation is to belaid by the wise during the 
Mtila constellation, with the ‘muhBrta’, ‘karana’ and ‘tithi’ being 
favourable. Having done the foundation in this way, the work of 
foundation wails (or plinths) is to be commenced ; 

47=50. after fhe completion of this plinth work, comes the setting 
up of the pillars, in auspicious conjunction of stars, ‘tithi’ and 
‘karana’. 

48=51. The setting up of pillars is to be done under the (constel- 
lations) Rohini or ^ravanS, _by qualified (well-appointed or fit) profes- 
sors (of architecture), who have observed fast for 3 nights. 

49=52. The setting up of pillars is to be done when the auspicious 
sunrise has just started. [Sandal is (the wood) for the ‘Br5hma(na)’ 
pillars, Catechu for the ‘KsStra’, ‘Dhfiva’ for the ‘Vaigya’ description, 
while ‘8udra’ ones may according to tradition be made of all kinds of 
timber]. At the ‘Brahmana’ pillar, all rites are 

50=53. to be performed with every material in white and purified 
with melting butter and mustard (rye), and milk-cooked rice is to be 
ofiered (to Brahmanas). Then at the ‘Ksatriya’ pillar, the cloths, 
garlands and unguents used (or offered) are all 

51=54. to be red, and treacle and rice is to be offered to the 
twice born. At the ‘Vai^ya’ pillar the rites are to be performed in the 

52=55. north-west quarter adjacent, all offerings are to be in 
yellow, and rice cooked in clarified butter is to be given to the twice- 
born. 


In St. 48:— -‘Madhu-parka’, ‘panca-gavya’ and simila r Indian drinks are the 
originals of the European ‘mead-punch’, ‘rum-punch’, ‘milk-punch’, and other 
“ punches ” (‘g-ingredient’ drinks)— ‘Mula’; the 17th or 19th constellation. 

In 8t. 49:— ‘Muhurta’: day=48 m. period.— ‘Karana’ : oieoftheii astro- 

logical divisions of the day.— ‘Bhittj-karma’: trench, foundation, plinth and 

walls. "" 

In St. 52: — One of the several Mss. gives these particulars about timber for the 
pillars. 
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53=56. At the ‘Sudra’ pillar the rites are to be performed accu- 
rately in the north-east quarter, the offerings are to be mostly in blue, 
and the food for the twice born is to be a dish of rice, peas, sesamum 
and spices. 

54 = 57 . Further, at the ‘BrShmana’ pillar aforesaid, decked in 
white wreaths and unguents, gold forming part of an ear (or neck) 
ornament is to be placed at the bottom (or base or foundation). 

55=58. So also copper is to be placed at the pillar designated 
‘Ksatriya’, and at the base of the ‘Vaigya’ pillar is to be offered 
silver, while at the base of the ‘^udra’ pillar is to be given something 
made of iron. 

56=59. At the base of the last (variety of) pillars [or, of the rest 
of the pillars], gold is also placed [or, gold is to be placed over and 
above (iron)]. — With the proclamation (or pronouncement) of welfare 
(or best wishes) and auspicious (or blessed) day, as well as with shouts 
(or utterance) of ‘victory’ (or ‘success’), is the foundation 

57=60. of pillars to be done, with decoration by flower-wreathes. 
With gifts of many robes (cloths) along with gifts of cows, 

58=61. and with presents of jewels, (as well as) gratifying the 
BrShmanas, the pillars are then to be set up (raised;. 

Immoveable and unshakeable, further, unswaying as well, — these 
have been enumerated as clear merits in the matter of raising pillars. 

59=62. It is said that if pillars move (deviate), draught (occurs); 
if they sway (there is) fear (apprehension) of death (epidemics); 

60=63. while if they shake (tremble) there arises serious danger 
from foreign (sinister) designs (or conclaves of states). Pillars should 
be raised free from these defects (if they are to be) auspicious. 

In St, 50: — ‘Kpsara‘: a composite preparation of rice, ‘til’, peas and spices ; 
probably the original of ‘Khich (u) ri’ [mis Sanskritised in modern times as ‘Kheca- 
ranna’, — it should be ‘Kpsaranna’], — which is a mixed dish of rice, various lentils, 
spices, etc. . 

In St. 58: — ‘iyasam’: ‘iron’ seems intended, though ‘ayas’ might refer to copper 
or any metal. , 

In st. 62: — ‘Mfti’: 'epidemics', rather than ‘death’ simply. ; . , 

In st. 63t— Var. lec.: ‘para^cakra’ and 'pa^a•ras^ra^ * ‘ ^ 
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61=64. At the time of laying the foundation of the sacred 
‘BrShmana’ pillars, cows are to be bestowed as (sacrificial or ritual) 
fee (on the Brahmanas); at that of the rest (of the pillars), dinners 
(feasts) are to be given wherein the workmen (architects) are to be 
invited (associated). 

62=65. All that, is to be given purified (or preceded) by (utter- 
ance of) sacred texts by an intelligent Professor of the Dramatic Art ; 
and the royal chaplain as well as the king are to be entertained (by 
him) 






1 




63=66. with milk-cooked rice and honey (or sweet wines) ; so 
also are the workmen (or executors, builders, or executive committee) 
to be treated to salted (salt-seasoned) dishes of rice, peas, sesamum and 
spices.— After performing all these prescribed ceremonies, with all the 
various instruments of percussion sounded loud (played aloud), 

64=67. the pillars are to be raised (set in or heaved to position) 
by ‘purified’ persons uttering sacred texts, ‘in accoidance with rules, 
addressed to them (the pillars), — 

65=68. (such as), “ Firm as is the Mount Meru, and the mighty 
Himavan, even so be thou firm, embodying (conducive to, proclaim- 
ing) victory for our king.” 

66=69 —The pillared entrances, the walls, and the tiring rooms as 
well, are similarly to be raised by experts according to procedure as 
seen (laid down) in the regulations (regulative treatises). 

In St, 64 :— The classification of pillars after the manner of the 4 ‘Varnas’ must have 
had reference to one or other of the following features, or to all of them':— (a) elegant 
pillats showing symbolic art, {b) strong massive pillars showing martial art (c) rich 

and profusely decorated pillars. (<0 plain useful pillais.-<i/-, frontal, lateral’ (on two 
sides) and hind pillars,— pillars (with pedestals, capitals and decorations) raised by 
subscriptions of the four communities [scholars and priests, officials and soldiers, 
merchants and farmers , artisans, craftsmen and labour], so that the Theatre-House 
was a representative popular institution (cf, such representative contributions to 
Buddhist Congregatiot Halls, etc.) 

In 3t.67— 68:— This ‘mantra’ reads like the Vedic coronation ‘mantra’ uttered to 
establish a king securely on his throne. It seems the royal ensign was flown on the 
top of all theatre- houses (‘jayavaho narendrasya ). 

Inst. 69 :— ‘Stambha-dv^am’; entrances to the Hall, formed by grouping 
the pillars.— ‘Nepathya-giba’: ‘nepathya’ is apparently the colloquial form (later 
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67=70.— On (either) side of the ‘Stage Proper’ [lit., the platform 
for acting or dancing] are to be executed (2) ‘Maddened Tuskers’, 
(each) supported jointly by 4 pillars, and proportionate to the measure- 
ments of the Stage-platform. The ‘Maddened Tuskers’ are to be 
made a cubit and a half in height. 

68=71 & 69=72. The Canopy (or Dome) over the Stage-platform 
should be constructed with a height (or depth) equal to that of the 
two ‘Maddened Tuskers’. Experts place iron (or copper) (strengthen- 
ing parts, below the pillars concerned here. In that (Canopy 
or Dome) are to be placed wreathes, burning incense, perfumes, as 
well as drapery of many colours, and (food) offerings gratifying to the 
Spirits (or various classes of beings). 

70 (70A)=73. Also meals of dishes of rice, peas, sesamum and 
spices are to be offered at the feast to Brahmanas. 

(70B). Thus the ‘Maddened Tuskers’ are to be made proceeding 
according to the regulative treatises. 

71=74. Thereafter the ‘Stage-platform’ is to be made by steps as 
seen (laid down) in the regulative treatises. Thus the ‘Frontal Facade’ 
of the ‘Stage Proper’ is to be made as a composition of six timber 
structures (or parts, or statues) [or, 6 nude wooden statues in postures 
of abandon]. 

standardised) of an original 'nivittha’=the place or room for keeping 
*nivi\ skirls, petticoats, ‘saris\ etc., and for wearing or changing 

them ; cf, the Vedic phrase ‘nivim kp’,— to wear •saris’ etc., artistically. 

In st, 70* — ‘Rahga'pitha*; ‘pitha’=fiat platform ; ‘raiiga’=acting and dancing; 
i. e., the stage-floor, the stage proper.“‘Matta*’Varan!’ : This term has two types of 
technical meanings, both of which are applicable here — ^^(r) an architectural fence 
or railing, round a big mansion, hall or any beautiful central structure,-— also called 
mattalamba ”, which apparently means “ the support or check of the excited 
(visitors, audience, or crowd) this same sense might also be ascribed to ‘matta- 
varani’,— ‘barring the encroachment or on rush of the excited crowd (at the pit or 
galieries)^— But ‘alamba’ and ‘vara^Ja’ can both be taken to mean* elephant,’ the 
former referring to the hanging long trunk ; in that case the second technical sense 
(below) would belong to b th these terms : viz., ( 2 ) Turret, pinnacle or pavillion^— 
or projecting peg or bracket, attached to pillar or wail, — ^featuring one or more 
maddened elephants (a feature also marking woodwork of ancient chariots and bed* 
steads). As, later on, some ‘matta-varani’s are said to rest on pillars, this latter 
sense seems more suited to the present texts* 

In St. !I4:— ‘Kahga-sirsa": The upper part, top, fore-part, or frontal facade, of 
the stage proper.~‘Sad-daruka“samanvitam’ (i), or var.lec.,* sad darukam asamvpta 
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72=75. Here {on the Stage) also are to be provided a pair ol 
doors ^entrances) for the ‘tiring Room’; and here too (for the Stage- 
platform) ‘black earth’ [or, earth as well as black earth] is to be placed 
carefully in filling up (for the floor). 

73=76. A pair of white-coloured draught-oxen are to be carefully 
yokedjo the plough, and having tilled and turned over the earth, 
and made it free from brickbats, gravels and grass (roots), 

74=77. it is to be carried by perfect-bodied stalwart men [or, in 
new baskets, or in new wooden trays]; and the builders and workmen 
thereof (i. e. of the Stage) should also be fully free from any defects 
in limb or body. 

75=78. In this manner is to be constructed the ‘Stage-top’ (i. e. 
the otage-floorj; it should not be made like the back of a tortoise, nor 
again like that of a fish ; 

76=79. that ‘Stage-floor’ is lauded (approved) which is in confi- 
guration like the surface of a perfect mirror. And therein (i. e., on 
the floor, by way of mosaic) are to be set jewels (precious stones) by 
experts, — 

77=80. on the East side diamonds, on the South ‘cat’s eyes’, on 
the West side crystals, and on the North corals, while in the Centre it 
should be gold. 

78=81. Having made the Stage-Front as above, (art) wood-work 
(fittings) are to be attached (fbereto) (in the following manner): — so as 
to allow additions to, or modifications of, the arrangement (of the unit 
art-pieces), and also_ their stripping off, covering up, removal or 
replacement (where and when desired); and this (woodwork) 
should be executed (produced) by artists of different (specialised^ arts 
(within the general art of woodwork). 

79=82. It should be divided into a number of quadrangular 
pieces {or long narrow rectangular panels, like ‘road-side sign-posts’) 
|i. e., panels of various sizes, shapes and groupings]. 



llBUiilislj 
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In st 81 to 85: — ‘Uha^pratyuha-sarjiyuktaip^ [dara-katma]:-r* Woodwork fittings, 
fitted (‘saipyukta’) in such manner as to allow additions to or modifications of the 
arrangement ’’ (‘aha^) of the art-piec 3 S, and also their stripping off, covering up, or 
removal, or replacement, where and when desired’* (‘pratyaha’};— i. e-, the wood-work 
of the stage and hall was capable, of adaptation, according to the subject, occasion, 
etc., of the performances on the stage, to provide a suitable art background) like the 
musical back^groiind* ^ 
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It should be decorated with figures of numerous and vicious 
animals^ 


(79b). Along these panels are also to be suitably set various 
types of carved-wood statues of females and courtesans (in artistic 
poses and adornment). 

(80a). It should include tapering turrets, high helmets with 
crest ornament, projecting bay*wind jws and doors, or extended pegs 
and brackets, as also smail, deeply car^^ed circular windows, vents or 
sky-lights. 

(80a&b). It (should include) woodwork seats [i. e., in the 
galleries and pit of the theatre constructed and joined together in 
diverse designs and shapes. 

81=84. It (should include) various patterns or designs'interlinked, 
and ‘bull’s eye’ windows (or vents) (fitted) with symbolic (or 
mechanical) devices and lattice^ work (or net-work, or bead-string 
curtains). [Oy, it (should include) mechanical contrivances {or 
mystic and sacred symbolic devices), lattice-work (or netting, or 
stringed beads), fitted to the ‘bull’s eye’ windows (or vents) in various 
patterns or designs, suitably interlinked]. (Woodwork) crowded with 
swarms of (carved) doves and bees {o/ maids-in-waiting, or companion 
maidens, or girl-friends) (should be) attached to shapely capitals and 
sustaining or supporting beams or arches [Or, (wood-work consisting 
of friezes or cornices (should be) attached to the shapely capitals and 
beams or arches, with a profusion (or crowding)]. 

82=85. (There should be wood-work) ornamenting (limber, 
masonry or stone) pillars, their surfaces covered with designs or 
patterns of inlay or mosaic (e. g., of metal or ivory).— Having worked 
out the plan of the wood-work as above, the finishing up of the wall- 
surfaces is to be taken up. ■ 
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*Naaa-silpa*'prayojitam’ [daru.karma]t — executed by artists of different 
special arts (within t he general art of woodwork);— i. e., wood-statuary (sculptare), 
wood-carying, wood-inlaying (with ivoty, metal, etc.), wood lacquering, painting, 

■ etc.. ■ 

*Nana-saipJa¥an6-petam’ [darn-karma]: — -divided in to a number of ^quadrangles'* 
or ‘panels '' of various sizes,— or ‘groups of panels',— or long rectangular panels, like 
‘road side sign-posts’. 

‘Vahu-vyal6-pa^obhitaip^ [da.ru-karma]; — decorated with figures of numerous 
‘vyala's, — i. e., ‘rogue elephants’, snakes (dragons), lions, tigers, ‘hunting leopards’ 

or other ‘vicious animals’. [This might indicate that traditions of ZoomorpMc cults 
were associated with the early stages of the growth of the dramatic ait], 

‘ISirvyuha-kuharO petarp" [daru-karmaj: — ‘nirvyoha’ (lit., ‘pushed out’)= 
(i) tapering turrets (in Mbh. and Hariv,); in the present context it, might mean wooden 
models of such, for decoration of the inside of the Hall ; (2) helmets, with crest 
ornament (also a decorative moHf)\ (3) a bay window or door, projecting out ; (4) a 
peg or bracket.- - ‘Kuhaia’=-small, deep, circular windows, vents or skylights (in Var. 
Br* Sarp,); the sense of (3) above in‘mrvyuha’ would suit best in view of the mean 
ing of ‘Kuhara’. 

‘Nana-gratMta-vedikam’ [daru- karma]:— Woodwork ‘seats’ or ‘settees’, ‘cons- 
tructed in diverse designs and shapes’, ‘and forming sets’ (‘grathita’ has also the sense 
of ‘linked in a group’, — indicating ‘family sets' and ‘boxes’ or ‘coupe’s); these would 
be the seats in the galleries and the pit of the Theatre, 

‘Nana-vinyasa-saipyukta-yantra-j^a gavaksakarp’ [daru-karma]: — ‘vinyasa- 

saqiyukta’: ‘interlinked' in various ‘patterns*. — ‘Yantra’: (i) Symbolic devices, mystic 
or sacred ; (2) mechanically contrived, or fitted with mechanical device, or mechanism 
or machinery, [If (i), ‘yantra’ goes with ‘jala’; if (2), it qualifies ‘gavaksa’ or 
window]. — -‘Jala’: lattice-work, or netting, or ‘stringing’ (hanging beads, etc.) — 
Gavaksa(ka)’: — “ bull’s eye or eye-let apertures or windows so shaped (the 
shape would be something like a segment with corners stream-lined). [The mechan- 
ism m the windows may refer to arrangements for ‘wind-catching’ (as in ancient Egypt) 
or ‘exhausts’ (for cooling), or lighting (by shafts and reflection, etc.). Mechanically 
worked fans in big halls and bed-rooms are often referred to in Sanskrit Literature.] 
‘Su-pitha-dharani-yuktaip’ [daru-karma]: — [This, by itself, can have no 

meaning here : the correct reading appears to be,— ‘su-pitha'dharapl-yukta-kapotaii* 
samakulam’ [daru-karma], —without a break at ‘yukla‘, — since it is ‘daru-karma’ 
that is beii^ described].— “ Crowded with rows of doves ”, “crowded with swarms 
of (carved; doves and bees(‘ali’)”,*— <?f, “with doves and maids-in-w^aiting, or bevies of 
maids (‘all’)”;— such woodwork is “ attached to goodly capitals and beams or arches” 
(‘supitha’ and‘dharrapi’). — If ‘kapota’ is taken as=*friezes’ or ‘cornices’ then the 
sense is that art woodwork is attached to capitals, beams (or arches), and friezes (or 
cornices), with a profusion (‘samakulam^). 

‘hi ana-kuttima-vinyastailj stambhaih upas'obhitam’ [daru-karma]:— Wo odwork- 
ornamented«(timber) pillars# with their surfaces covered with designs or patterns of 
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, 83=86. No pillar, iior ^tusker’-bracket, nor 'again window, should 
be placed at a corner, or with a door against it in front, or obstructed 
or blocked by a door. 

§4=87 The Theatre-Hall is to be designed in the form of a 
: ,rock“Ciit cave-temple and ' having two floors (stories) ; and ' fitted with 
moderate (sized) vents for movement of gentle breeze, not letting in 
gusts of wind, and not producing loud resonance [<?/, capable carrying 
gentle sounds]. 

inlay or mosaic (referring apparently to the well-known Indian art of metal, ivory or 
otiier inlays in woodwork, and of wood mosaic composed of different coloured wood- 

if pillars were of bricks, stucco or stone, a woodwork 
casing was provided by way of decoration 

In St. 86:— ‘Naga-danta^ : a peg in the form of an ornamental elephant's tusk, 
or a bracket figuring a tusker's head (with two tusks, the trunk, two ears and the 
ski'll). : 

‘Vatayana’: for breeze ‘to come in and go out)'; therefore it would be much 
larger than “gavaksa" for ‘looking’ out or letting in ‘light"; the shapes of the two 
would also naturally be different. From the context here, ‘vatayana* has wooden 
doors or panels, which might obstruct doorways if badly placed ; but ‘gavaksa' is 
apparently an opening in the walls, with no wooden panels or fittings jutting out beyond 
the wall-line (and if it had to be closed, this was done by screens or Venetians rolled up 
and let down, or sliding) 

‘Sa-prati-dvaram’; with a door against it to the front.— ‘Dvara-viddham : 
obstructed, blocked, by a door. 

In St 87; — ‘S'aila-guha-karah': with an entrance, wide and ‘horse-shoe 'shaped, 

designed after an (artificial) mountain cave, or the facade of a rock-cut temple, 

and following the arrangement of the inner rectangular, pillared, aisled, vaulted, 
balconied and naved hall of such a Cave-temple or Caitya. — It is clear that the 
ancient Theatre-Hall looked like the ‘Karie Cave' or the ‘Ajanfa Caves', which also, 
like the temples in the cities of the plains, must have been used for art and dramatic 
purposes from time to time. It is known to scholars that the so-called ‘Cave 
temples", specially the ‘Ajanta Caves', were parts of Monasteric Universities (which 
were also Art Centres); ‘Ajanta’ stands for the famous ‘Acintya Vihara' of early and 
medieval Buddhist (and Tibetan) tradition. Incidentally, this recommendation of 
the text suggests that in Art and Drama the urban popular institutions followed the 
lead given by the ‘Cave Temple' cultural centres (the successors of the asramic ones) 
(or, some of these latter also may have been ancient ‘cave temples' later taken up by 
Buddhism). 

"Dvi-bhumih’ (natya-mandapa, stage-pavillion);— Having two floors or storeys ; 
either the stage proper was two-storied, i. e., had a gallery or a balcony above (where 
interlude music and dance could be presented, or announcements made, leaving the 
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85a*86b=8Sa*89b. So that the Stage-music (of bag-pipes, etc.) 
might develop a depth of sound (tone), for that (object) the builders 
should construct the Theatre-Hall so as to give no scope for gusts of 
wind, 

85b 86a=S8b 89aIf the T'heatre-Haii is made much too extensive, the 
speeches (of the actors) uttered with (even proper) voice might acquire 
unnatural vocal quality owing to the vowels and consonants being 
imperfectly articulated (expressed). 

87=90. Having taken the steps for preparing wall-surfaces, wall- 
distempers (coatings preparatory to Frescoes) should be applied (laid 
on); and on its outside [i. e., on the borders of, and intervening spaces 

between, the prepared grounds] whitewash (or distemper) should be 
provided with great care. 

88=91. Thereafter on the wall-surfaces that have been well- 
coated (with foundation distempers), brushed and polished ail over, 
made perfectly level, and rendered beautiful, are to be executed works 
of painting. 

89=92. Amongst these works of painting are to be included 
linear drawings, sketches, landscapes, paintings, portraits, scenes. 


stage free for rearrangement between drop-seenes), —tfr, there were galleries on 3 
sides of the Theatre-Hall, for accommodation of the audience (over acd above the 
upper storey of the stage), — or, the stage was on one floor (level), and the inclined 
(or serrated) floor, whereon the seats were set in rows, was the other floor. 

In St. 89! — ‘Kutapa’: stage-music ; this technical term may have been derived 
in three ways; — (i) ‘Ku’=stage, ‘tapa’=heater, worker-up of enthusiasm or 
warmth, (2) ‘Kuta’=sound, ‘tapa’=as above,— warming up by sounds & (3) ‘Kutupa' 
or 'Kutapa’=leathern bottle or bag ; hence music of ‘bag-pipe’ (normal Indian 
preparatory stage music;. 

In st. 90 : — ‘Bhitti-karma’ : construction of wall (surfaces). — ‘Bhitti-lepa’ : 
plastering, painting, washing (colouring) or distempering, or coating (preparing for 
fresctes, etc.), of wall-surfaces. — ‘isudha-karma’ : white plastering and white-washing 
[‘Bhitti': lit =that which divides, separates or isolates, i. e., wall, partition]. 

In st, 9 ’ — 92 : — ‘Citra-karma’: general term for all types of work with cclours 
or lines ; within this pictorial art, the lour main sections are: {d) ‘alekhyah', 
(^) human figures (purusah, stri-janah), (i-) ‘lata-bandhah’, and (a?) ‘atma-bhogajam 
caritaih’'."' 

‘.^lekhyah’ : this class accordii^ to lexicons, includes,— sketches, (2) etchings, 
(3) linear drawit^s, (4) paintings, landscapes, (5 ! art writings, calligraphy, (6) port- 
raits, or scenes or groups, and (7) animals. 

'J'F'Iiata-bandhab'J’^CO twined floral and creeper designs or scrolls ; (2) amorous 
en^bracing figures in different poses. 
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groups, animal life, art writings and calligraphy ; figures of men as 
well as women-folk. also amorous embracing figures in different poses 
or mtertwmed floral and creeper designs and scrolls, and .imaginative) 
episodes based on own emotional enjoyment or experience (of the 

artists). ' 

90 93. The Vikrsta or Extensive type of Theatre-Mansion is to 
be made in the same manner by builders. — Once again I am givng the 
characteristics of the Triangular type : 

91=94. On all (three) sides 32 cubits, and standing on an auspi- 
cious (or beautiful) well laid out plot of land, — (such) should the (Tri- 
angular) Theatre-Hail be made by Theatre-experts. 

92 95. Those procedures, auspicious rituals and characteristics 

that have been spoken above, are all without exception to be followed 
in regard to the ‘Vikrsta’ (Extensive) and also the ‘Tvyasra’ (Tri- 
angular) types. 

93=96. Making the “ Quadrangular ” (type of construction) 
equal (in angles and opposite sides), and dividing (in sections) with the 
help of the measuring chain, all along the exterior the wall-surface is 
to be made firm by bricks closely joined by binding mixture (or 
cement). 

94=97. Then in the interior (of the Hall), the builders should 
make ten pillars set on the stage-platform, capable of upholding the 
Canopy (or Dome) (over the stage -platform). 

95=98. Away from these pillars are to be made the restful seats 
of the audience (spectators), with bricks and woodwork, the seat-blocks 
looking like steps (rising one behind and above the other) like 
a stair-case] [or, with the back-rests appearing like steps (rising 
behind)]. 

Taritam atma-bhogajam*: — episodes (imaginary) based on own enjoyment or 
experience (of the artists). 

In St. 93 *. — The text has ^caturasra’ wrongly here (for ‘tryasra’). 

In St. 95: — Here, too, the text has ‘caturasra% wrongly. 

In St. 96’ — *fflistestaka^ (bhitti): — ^wall of closely joined or cemented bricks 
(laid in some *bind[ing%~‘j^lis' — mixture).. ’ 

In St. 98: — Treksakanam nivesanam* : has the iense of ‘restfuFj restful 

seats for spectators or audience* ; 
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96=99. The arrangement of the seats is to be so made as to make 
the stage-platform visieble from all of them, and the seats should 
rise from the standing level at their foot by a height of one cubit. 


97 =: 100 . Then again, in between (the aforesaid 10 pillars) , are 
to be set up six other pillars, in the order of the directions, strong 
enough to support the pavilion (dome), by the experts following the 
regulations. 

98=101. On top of them again eight more pillars are to be 
designed ; and then on these should be rested' an eight-cubit (12 foot) 
(broad) frieze, with surface perforated in trellice-work [or, studded 
with seats (pedestals), or studded (pierced) with medallions of 
‘busts’]. 

99=102. In the above (arrangement) the pillars are provided for 
by experts for the purpose of supporting the (stage-)pavilion (or 
Canopy); they uphold the arches (cupola, dome or vault) as well ; and 
ihey are to be decorated (beautified) by carved-wood statues of females 
or courtesans. 

100=103. The tiring and toilet chamber is then to be made with 
great care, and there is to be only one door to it for entrance into the 
stage-platform. 

101=104. Opposite to it should be made another (door), for the 
entrance (to the stage-platform) of the ‘troupe’ (of actors and actresses), 
and a second door should be also made facing the theatre (hall). 

Inst. 101: — ‘ Vi ddhasyam pitham’:— -Platform, "or panel, or frieze, whose ‘face' 
(surface) is ’perforated’ (i. e., of trellice work); ar, whose surface is studded (‘viddha’) 
with seats (‘asya’),— or, platform whose fringe or edge is studded with medallions of 
‘busts’ (‘asya’). 

In St 102: — ‘Dharaitii-dharaija.li’ (stambhah): ‘dharani’ is probably a populai 
wrong reading for ‘dhorani’=arch; ‘dharani’=a row, line, upholding (‘dhr’) something, 
— -i. e., an arch, or lintel ; ‘dharapi’ also=a female breast, or a bulging bulb ; hence 
it also means a cupola, or dome, or vault, shaped like them. — ^‘Dharapah’: holding, 
bearing, supporting (as props). • 

•Sala-stri’ (for ‘alamkara): — ‘S'alahki' and ‘S'ala-bhahji’ (‘®'iki’)=carved 
wwd stati^ of fdmalp . or courtesans,— evidently in artistic poses and fully 
bedecked. . [An altffitnate meaning of ‘i|la-bhafljikft’ is *a courtesan’]. 
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102=105. The stage-platform is to be made eight cubits by 
measure, rectangular (or square), even (level, plain) in surface, and 
beautified by (attaching) a (projecting) roofed balcony shaped like a 
narrow-waisted altar. 


either side of this balcony are to be set up, on four 
pillars conjoined, turrets featuring maddened elephants, as defined 
(directed) by measurements given before. 

104=1 7. The frontal facade of the Stage is to be made fairly 
high (comparatively higher than) yet proportionate (to the extent of the 
stage-platform). In the Extensive type, however, it is to be made very 
lofty, while in the Quadrangular type it is to be moderate (or propor- 
tionate to the size of the stage). 

105=108. Thus in the above manner is the Quadrangular (type 
of) (Theatre-) House to be constructed. Now after this I shall narrate 
in detail the features of the Triangular (type of) (Theatre-) House. 

1C6=109. The three-sided and three-cornered Theatre-Mansion 
is to be made by builders (in such manner that) in the middle (of 
the side taken as the base) its stage-platform as well is made tri- 
angular. 

107=110. The (entrance) door of this (type of) (Theatre-)Mansion 
should be made at that same corner (which lies opposite the triangular 
stage-platform); and a second (entrance) is also to be made at the back 
of the Stage-platform. 

108=111. Whatever procedures (are laid down) on the subject 
of walls and pillars in the case of the Quadrangular Type, all of that 
is to be followed by builders in the case of the T riangular type as 
well. 

In St. 105: — ‘Vedika’. altar, narrow in the middle, or a table of that shape. — 
Technically, a type of roofed verandah, or balcony, or pavillion, attached to a 
court-yard, or platform, or roof, — shaped like a narrow-waisted altar, — and prepared 
for weddings, festivities, etc.; ‘vedika’ also means simply a bench, a seat, a base or 
pedestal. 

In St. 106: — ‘Samayukta’: supported jointly by. 

In St. 107:— -‘Tunnatam’: wrong for ‘atyunn&tam’,— very lofty (‘ranga-^Irsam’ 
-n ‘Vikrsta'* Halls, io8 cubit or rda' long).— ‘Samunnatam samam caiva’: ‘arched or 
vaulted’ and ‘equal in height’ (to ‘asta-hasta ranga-p itha’);— or, ‘lofty-arched, or of 
same height as’ [i. e., either i a ’ high or higher]. 
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109=112. In such aforesaid manner should wise men build 
Theatre-houses. Now again I shall describe in detail*, according to 
regulations, the worship and ritual concerned with these (Theatre- 
houses), as follows. 


So far, the Second Chapter, named “ Constructiori of Theatre 
Halls ”, in the ” Treatise or the Dramatic Art by i^ri-Bharata 


Iq the colophon : — ‘Maadapa,: lit,, a place which is bedecked and adorned, or 
upholstered (with clothes, etc.}, or decorated (by art), —and where there is glorifica- 
tion, extolling, rejo cing or exhilaration. —An open hall for festive or recreative 
purposes ; pavillion ; temple ; arbour or bower. 



SOME ASPECTS OF RAMANUJA’S PHILOSOPHY ON THE 
BASIS OF HIS COMMENTARY ON THE 
BHAGAVADGiTA : 


By Dr Isvara Datta, Ph. D. 


The term Visistadvaifa'. 


I Befoie entering into the discussion of philosophy proper, it seems 

desirable to clarify the exact denotation of the term ‘Vigisfcadvaita’ 
under which the philosophy of RSmanuja, the great Indian scholastic 
of the twelfth century, goes. Two interpretations of this term have 
been hitherto known to us. According to the first, which is more 
' common and has been held by scholars like Monier Williams, Thibaut, 
; Wilson, Radhakrishnan and some others, it means ‘qualified’ non- 

: duality’. According to the second, the term means ‘non-duality of 

Brahman who is qualified by individual souls and the inanimate world’’. 
W e may give in this connection an English rendering of a few lines 
from Sankara Sastrin’s preface to Ramanuja’s commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita (Anandasrama Press, Poona, 1923, P. 14): — 

’ “ Non-duality of the qualified (Visistasyadvaitam) is the meaning 

I of visistadvaifa. The doctrine of Ramanuja is called vigistadvaita, 

: because it declares that Brahman, qualified by all besides Him, viz,, 

the intelligentand the non-intelligent (world), constitutes but one entity, 
j Thus it is taught in the Nyayasiddhaiijana(by Veiikatanatha) Brahman 
is but one entity which has all viz., the intelligent and the non-intelli- 
I gent (world), for its modes (prakaras); because according lo his (Rama- 
! intelligent nuja’s) doctrine which holds both the expansion of the intelli- 
gent and the non-intelligent (world) as well as Brahman to be real 
(Satya), the relation between the two is held to be that of the body and- 
the embodied soul (respectively) ; and as in common usage the body and 
the soul though quite different from each other, of a man named Caitra 
(for example) are both designated by his name as one person, so also here 
Brahman who is qualified by a body consisting of the intelligent and the 
non-intelli-gent (world), is spoken of as one being, and yet tbeconsti- 
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tuents are all different in their nature. Thus it is declared: although the 
modes (prakaras) and their subject (PrakSrin) as well as the modes 
among themselves are (all) different from each other, nevertheless in 
their collective sense, they are referred to as one entity, and the 
existence of any other entity than it is denied.” 

This view of Vehkatanatha was already held by the author of the 
VedantatattvasSra, viz., Sudarganasuri, with which the explanation of 
Ghate in his ‘Le Vedanta’, Intro, p. XXXI, viz., ‘non-dualite de 1’ esprit 
supreme qualifid par les ^mes individuelles et le monde inanime’ is in 
full agreement. 

While the first interpretation seeks to pualify non-duality by 
plurality, the second qualifies Brahman by the elementsof plurality, viz., 
the intelligent souls and the non-intelligent world In the first case, it is 
the plurality qualifying non-duality that is emphasized while in the 
second the non-duality of the all embracing Brahman receives the 
emphasis. In our opinion it is the second interpretation that 
represents the essence of RSmfinuja’s philosophy whereas the first 
gives one the impression that the doctrine of Ramanuja involves self- 
contradiction which is not a fact. An individual is equal to body — gross 
and subtle — plus soul. Now, Caitra’s body and soul, to use the example 
of the author of the Nyayasiddhanjana, are two absolutely different 
entities and yet they make up but one person, so is the case with 
Brahman and the rest. As a whole, the all-embracing Brahman is one 
being, but as parts, He admits of three different entities all of which 
enjoy their own individual and real existence. To put it in technical 
language, out of the three kinds of difference (bheda), viz., the Saja. 
tiya (*. e.r the one subsisting between two members of the same class), 
the Vijatiya (i. e. that between members of two different classes) and 
the sva-gata («. e. internal or that subsisting within one’s own body), — 
He is free only from the first two, but not from the third so far as the 
position of Ramanuja is concerned. He compares the all-embracing 
Brahman to ‘a variegated piece of cloth’ woven out ‘of white, black and 
red threads’* the distinctive, colours of which can clearly be marked 
out in the different parts of the fabric where their respective threads 


*C6min, oft Gita Xlll' 3- 
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In contrast with the ‘Visistadvaita’ of Ramanuja, the doctrine of 
Saiikara is called ‘advaita’ or ‘non-duality’ of Brahman and the rest 
which amounts to absolute monism, the rest being unreal according 
to hirn. Whatever is, is in reality one: all that which appears in 
plurality is illusory. 


Conception of Mays, 


The conception of Maya forms the root of disagreement between 
the two rival systems of philosophy, that is, those of ^aukara and 
Ramanuja. In order to get a true perspective of the position of 
Ramanuja, his rival’s position may first be stated in short. 

According to Sankara, Maya is the principle of illusion. Just 
as a magician is enabled by his incomprehensible magic power to 
produce illusory appearances, so is Brahman, associated with the 
power of Maya, enabled to project the appearance of this diverse 
world. Accordingly this visible world is no more real than a product 
of magic for the simple reason that it is the offspring of the principle 
of illusion, Maya. 


Now, this power of Maya cannot be said ‘being’ (sat)=‘real’, 
because it is illusory ; but it cannot be called ‘non-being’ (asat) either; 
becaufe it gives rise to the appearance of the world which continues 
at least so long as its appearance is not sublated by the right know- 
ledge (vidya) that the only real being is Brahman and the rest is 
false. In contrast with this right knowledge, the said principle of 
illusion is called ‘ignorance’ (avidya). 


Thus Maya is neither ‘being’ nor ‘non-being’. It is an indeter- 
minable material cause of the universe. Equipped with this illusory 
power, Brahman is called more appropriately ‘Isvara’, the Lord. 
Under the guidance of Him, Maya modifies itself into all the indivi- 
dual existences distinguished by their special names and forms. It 
gathers itself into bodies sentient and insentient. The sentient ones 
being called the individual souls and the insentient ones the inanimate 
world. Thus the originally one all-pervading being of Brahman 
happens to appear as interspersed through these various bodies which 
are the product of Maya. Jqst as the one all-pervading space inter- 
spersed through various objects, e. g. a pitcher, a tumbler, a house and 
so on, happens to be called the space of the pitcher, the space of the 
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tumbler, the space of the house, and so on, so it is wi th Brahman. 
It is He alone who through MSyS or avidyS appears to be divided 
into numerous individual souls, their bodies circumscribing the One 
unlimited Being. These several bodies are called ‘Upadhis’ or the 
limiting adjuncts. Now, as several pitchers broken by a blow of a 
mallet, cease to appear in their individual forms and are assimilated 
into the all-pervading space, so do the individual souls lose their 
individual differences and merge into the all-pervading Brahman as 
soon as they recognize their identity with the latter and dismiss there- 
by their inborn avidyS. 

The reason that led Sankara to the above described view of Maya 
consists in the fact that the Upanisads contain texts, not inconsider- 
able in number, which make evidently contradictory statements. 
There are some passages which speak of the identity of the intelligent 
world with the Supreme Soul, but there are other passages which 
declare them to be entities different from Him. Now, Sankara taking 
such texts as refer to their identity with the Supreme Soul, to 
constitute the real teaching of the Upanisads felt the need of a means 
whereby to account for the contradiction resulting from the contrary 
texts teaching their difference, and found it in the conception of MSya 
noted above according to which the apparent world with all its 
multiplicity is reduced to a mere falsehood. This fictitious world as 
well as all our ordinary experience that is based on it is termed by 
Sankara ‘the phenomenal or empirical world’ (vyavahara). Now those 
texts which contradict the said identity are alleged by him to teach 
from the standpoint of practical truth, assuming for the moment the 
reality of the phenomenal world. But for Ramanuja, who found his 
remedy for reconciling the two kinds of statements of the Upanisads 
in establishing the relation of soul and body respectively between 
Brahman on the one hand and the intelligent and the non-intelligent 
world on the other, it was not- necessary to conceive Maya in the way 
that Sankara did. 

According to him Maya is not the principle of illusion, a thing 
unreal (asat), but one which is as real as Brahman Himself. To him 
it is but another name of Prakrti. Commenting on Gita, VII. 14., 
he writes 

■ | j ®^c^kse this Maya of Mine, made of the qualities (gunamayi) 
#. #.j' made of Sattvk, Rkjas and Tamas, is divine, i, e., created by 
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the Deity, t, e.^ by myself while engaged in play ; therefore, (it is) 
hard to surmount 4 hard to overcome, for all. Because it works 
wonders, therefore it is called by the word MSya as are the missiles 
and so on of fiends and demons in passages such as the following 

‘ Then the best disc named Sudarsana came up (there, all) 
wrapped in flames for his protection. Moving swiftly, it reduced 
that thousandfold Ms-yS of ^ambara to pieces while protecting the 
body of the child.’ 


Therefore, the word MSyS (here) does not signify an illusory 
object (mithyartha). Even in connection with a juggler and 
the like, use is made of the word MSySvin (a sorcerer) inasmuch 
as he creates by certain means, e. g., enchantment; medicine and the 
like, a notion which, though having for its object a false appearance, 
is nevertheless real in itself. Moreover it is the enchantment, medi- 
cines and the like that go by the name of MSyS there. For, there 
must be only one meaning of a word accompanying all (such) uses. 
Now, the use of the word Maya with reference to false appearances 
is figurative like the expression ‘the watch-stands are shouting’ inas- 
much as they {i. e. the false appearances) form the objects of notions 
which are caused by Maya {i. e., real objects, e. g., enchantment, 
medicines and so on). It is this real (Paramarthiki) Maya of the 
Lord made of the (three) qualities that is in fact spoken of in passages 
like the following 

‘Know then that Prakrti is Maya, and that the great Lord is the 
Mayin (Possessor of Maya)’, ^vet. U. 4. 10. ” 


The following facts emerge out of the above quotation from 
Ram§nuja : 

{a) He takes Maya as a synonym for Prakrti which he calls 
‘Paramarthiki’, a real entity. 

(<5) The Gita, too, refers to Prakrti by the word Maya inasmuch 
as it qualifies ‘Maya’ by the word ‘gunamayi’, i. e. ‘made of 
the qualities.’ 

{c) The passage quoted from the ^vetagyatara Upanisad also 
supports his view. 



{f) inewora iviaya m us aenvative ‘Mayawin , a sorcerer, 
denotes in fact the latter’s enchantment, medicines and the 
like all of which are real things by means of which he 
produces false appearances ; for, in all these instances there 
can be assigned only one meaning to it. 

(/) Although appearances such as those of fire and the like 
which a MaySvin manages to produce through his art are 
unreal, nevertheless the notions of fire and so on which are 
only reproduced by him in the minds of the spectators are in 
themselves real. 

(^) Thus the primary sense of the word ‘MSyS’ being ‘ a thing 
working wonders’, its use for a false appearance can be 
regarded only as secondary like the expression ‘the watch- 
stands are shouting. 

That the word Maya used in Gita, VII. 14, and qualified by the 
word ‘gunamayi, refers to Prakrti is unquestionable ; because the 
preceding verses, to which the word ‘gunamayi’ of Gita, VII, 14 
alludes, speak explicitly of entities made of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, 
the three qualities of Prakrti. The word Maya occurs once more 
in Gita, XVIII. 61, where, too, Ramanuja explains it in the like 
manner as being identical with Prakrti. He recalls this fact to our 
mind again in his commentary on Gita, XIII. 2 and IX. 10 by quoting 
the passage from Svet. U., 4. 10 referred to above, and the one from 
^vet U. 4. 9. 

Interpretation of ‘sat' ami ‘asaf' 

There is no controversy as regards the literal meanings of the 
attributives *sat’ and ‘asat’ which are respectively 'existing and non- 
existing.’ Their connotations, however, with reference to the univer- 
sal soul and the universe vary in accordance with one’s conception of 
May5. Thus Sankara's interpretation of them, viz., ‘real’ and 'unreal’ 
respectiyely, is fully consistent with his idea of Mays. Likewise, 
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salt which is nothing but salt from all sides. He is no personality. 
A personality He becomes only when He is associated with Maya, 
the principle of illusion. From Him, equipped with this power, 
emanates this world of which He constitutes the efficient as well as 
the material cause. In this aspect of Him, Brahman is called Isvara 
or the Lord. This form of Brahman may be called Sankara’s personal 
God Who is, nevertheless, unreal inasmuch as He is an offspring of 
Maya which itself is unreal. The all-pervading universal being of 
Brahman, broken and brought into limitations by the individualizing 
multitude of bodies wrought by Maya, constitutes Jivas or the indivi- 
dual souls of Sankara which are as unreal as Isvara. 

According to Ramanuja, however, Brahman is not an absolutely 
homogeneous entity, but one which comprises different elements of 
plurality, viz., the Jivas and Prakrti, all of which constitute His nature. 
Thus according to him also all that is, is Brahman ; but, at the same 
time, this all-embracing entity of Brahman does truly manife.st itself 
into the diversified world, the individual souls and Prakrti forming its 
body and Brahman its soul. 

In this way, Brahman is not mere intelligence as held by Saiikara, 
but He whose intelligence constitutes an essential and characteristic 
quality. This feature equally belongs to the individual soul. The 
author of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha illustrates this phenomenon by 
the examples of a gem and the sun which appear at first sight to be 
nothing but brilliance which in fact, however, constitutes only their 
characteristic quality. RamSnuja, too commenting on Gita, XIII. 2, 
does refer to this fact though succinctly in the following words • 

“ The doctrine that Brahman is the embodiment of knowledge 
{=intelligence), too, is quite explicable by accepting that the nature 
of the Supreme Brahman Vv^ho is the treasure of all auspicious attributes 
opposed to those which are inauspicious (heya), — can be defined only 
by knowledge (=intelligence) inasmuch as He is self-luminous (Sva- 
praka^a, like the sun).” 

Here, while admitting Brahman to be the treasure of all conceiv- 
able auspicious qualities, Ramfeuja singles out from amongst them 
intelligence (jnSna) as that characteristic quality by which we can 
defip;e; |iis i nature. Ip the following passage, however, he adds bliss 
,;#;handa) 'to mtellig^^e^T-. > ^ ^ ^ 
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“ Now, Narayaua. the Highest Purusa, who is the Supreme 
Brahman, the Lord. of Sri, opposed to all that is inauspicious (heya), 
the focus of what is auspicious (Kalyapa), whose nature consists solely 
of infinite knowledge (==inteliigencej and bliss, the ocean of a host of 
innumerable noble qualities which are natural, superb and infinite 
...... (Comm, on the Gita, pp. 3 - 5 | Anandagrama Press, 192.L) 

Thus Ramanuja’s Brahman is not attributeless, but on the 
contrary endowed with ail conceivable noble attributes though devoid 
of all those that are ignoble. He is a being, a personality and an 
essentially personal God. He is no abstract noun so to say, a position 
which Sankara’s Brahman appears to be reduced to. With Ramanuja 
Brahman is identical with Narayana, ParamStman, Krsna, Igvara 
and so on, and there exists no such distinction between Brahman and 
Isara as consists according to Sankara in their being higher and lower 
or nirguna (devoid of attributes) and saguna (endowed with attributes) 
respectively, 

Jlva. 

Jiva or the individual soul of Sankara is identical with Brahman, 
because it is nothing more than Brahman Himself having come into 
the UpSdhis or limiting adjuncts of the several material bodies and 
the inner organs into which Mays, has specialized itself. But 
Ramanuja’s Jiva to the contrary is really an individual soul. He 
has, of course, sprung up from Brahman who is the eternal repository 
of all besides Him. Nevertheless, he has enjoyed from all eternity 
an individual existence of his own, and will continue to be an indivi- 
dual soul for ever. He was never Brahman and will never become 
Brahman. He is, since a time without beginning, associated with 
ignorance which, translates itself into action (Karman). Owing 
he is implicated in SamsSra, the eternal cycle of birth, action and 
death. According to Sankara, ignorance consists in the notion that 
Jiva is distinct from Brahman, which, according to RamSnuja, 
consits in a false conception of the soul, viz. that it is identical 
with the non-soul, irrespective of whether the latter is the body or 
anything else : 

Plurality of the Jlvas. 

'i* 

According to Saiikara, the Jiva’s apparent state of individual 
existence being the result of Maya, his appearance in plurality 
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becomes automatically illusory. But with Ramanuja that is not the 
case. As all the Jivas are real, therefore, their plurality, too, must 
needs be real. Accordingly, when in the Gita text a word referring 
to them occurs in the plural number, he calls our special attention- to 
this fact e. g., in his commentary on V. 16. Commenting on II. 12, 
in particular, he holds a fairly exhaustive discussion on this subject. 
Some of his most interesting lines in refutation of a monist’s position 
are as follows - 

“ Now, at first hear about the nature of souls (atmanSm— plural). 
As to myself, the Lord of all, it is not true that I did not exist in the 
time without beginning prior to the present, but, on the contrary, I 
did exist. It is not true either that these, L the individual souls 
(Ksetrajnah)— governed (by m€)—viz. you and the rest— did not exist, 
but, on the contrary, they did exist. .Nor is it true that I and 
you — all of us— will cease to exist hereafter i. e. in the time posterior 
to this, but on the contrary we shall exist. Just as there can be no 
doubt that I, the Lord of all and the Supreme Soul (Paramatman), am 
eternal (Nitya), so should also you— the individual souls (Ksetrajnah) 
be considered eternal indeed. 

Thus it is obvious that the Lord Himself has declared that the 
difference of the (individual) souls (in general — ‘Stmanam’) from 
Himself, the Ruler of all, as well as that of the (individual) souls 
(themselves) from one another, is real. For, the expressions T* ‘you’ 
‘these’, and ‘all of us’ employed to (instruct) one who was deluded by 
ignorance in order to dispel it, are used at a time which is meant for 
teaching a real entity. Because, as regards the theory of the apparent 
difference of souls (atmanam — plural) being the effect of Upadhi, 
mention of such a difference at the time of teaching reality does not 
suit the occasion inasmuch as the difference of souls (as this theory 
holds) is unreal. Therefore, the difference of souls taught by the 
Lord is inherent in their nature. Hence, the Sruti, too, declares; 
‘He who is one, intelligent and eternal fulfils the desires of the many 
intelligent eternal beings.’ (^vet. U. VI. IS).” 

Here a monist may argue: Well, it is from ignorance that the 
notion of the difference of souls arises. 
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To this Ramanuja replies as follows - 

“ Now, as regards the assertion that the notion of the difference 
(of souls) is (not real, but) caused by ignorance, such a notion of 
difference on the one hand, and, on the other hand, practices such as 
teaching and so on that are based upon it, are inconsistent in the 
Supreme Purusa who perceives (always) absolute reality (Paramartha- 

tattva); because He is free from ignorance and the effects thereof by 
reason of perception of the real nature of the soul which is free from 
(all) differences, unchangeable, eternal and intelligent. On (accepting) 
the position that the Supreme Purusa also is ignorant, the words of 
the Supreme PurUsa cannot constitute a teaching to Arjuna ; because 
they are (then) in no way different from his own words inasmuch 
as they convey a wrong notion caused by ignorance Here a monist 
may say that, on the part of the Supreme Purusa, tlie perception of 
difference which He assumes for the sake of teaching, is not real, but 
a semblance thereof like a burnt piece of cloth which even ’after 
being reduced to ashes continues to appear like cloth. 

In reply to this, Ramanuja urges that a semblance of the know- 
ledge of difference as such cannot effect anything, therefore, it cannot 
lead the Supreme Purusa to engage in teaching, “ For, the (false) 
notion of water he continues, “ in the mirage and so on, though 
recurring after it has been (once) repelled, never leads one to engage 
in the act of fetching water and so on,’’ 

Nor can it be argued that the Supreme Purusa was originally 
ignorant and that this is a recurrence of the notion of difference in 
Him which had once been repelled by true knowledge. For, it 
contradicts the ^rutis declaring Him to be omniscient. Even if the 
recurrence of ignorance were possible in the Lord and the modern 
institution of teachers, ** it ought to be explained who it really is ’’ 
questions Ramanuja, “ whom the Supreme Purusa as well as the 
modern institution of teachers teaches about the soul which, according t 
to His ascertainment regarding its nature, is without a second. If 
that be the answer,” he continues, ” ws., Arjuna and soon who. f 

appear like the reflections (pratibimbas) of the Lord, it does not | 

hold good. For, no body who is not insane teaches anything to his ^ 
own reflections appearing in a crystal, a sword, a mirror and so on, 
knowing that they are in no way different from himself. ' ' 
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Reeurrence of the repelled (notion of difference), too, cannot be 
maintained by the opponent; for, , ignorance and the like which forms 
thecanse of the notion of difference of (all) that is other than the 
soul, has been annihilated by the knowledge of the soul that is without 
a second, which repels the former (i.e the notion of difference). 

Of course in the case of the perception of two moons (due to 
defective eyesight) and so on, recurrence of the notion of two moons 
which has been (once) repelled is reasonable in so far as purblind- 
ness and similar defects (of sight) which are real and form the cause 
of the perception of two moons are not destroyed by the knowledge 
of the oneness of the moon. Even recurring, it is without any effect, 
becuse itis refuted by (other) stronger proofs of knowledge. But 
here (viz, in the case of the soul) the recurrence of the repelled 
notion of difference is in no way possible; for, together with its cause 
and object, it has been destroyed by the true knowledge of the soul 
that it is without a second inasmuch as all of them (viz. the notion 
of difference, its cause and object) are non-entities by reason of their 
being unreal”. 

Consequently acts such as teaching and the like on the part of 
the Lord, the modern institution of teachers, and so on are not 
possible; because ff they possess a true knowledge of the soul, then 
they cannot have a notion of difference ; and if they do not possess it, 
then, being themselves ignorant, they cannot teach the truth about 
the soul. 

Moreover, teaching on the part of the teacher has no use; for, 
the knowledge of difference between Brahman and the soul together 
with its effect viz. the world of duality such as consists in the relation- 
ship of the teacher and the pupil has been destroyed by the monistic 
knowledge of the teacher in the same way as the duality existing 
between persons seen in a dream ani the dreamer disappears as soon 
as the latter becomes conscious that the persons dreamt of were no 
: real persons different from himself. 

Here a monist may say that the foie of the teacher and his cogni- 
tion of the phenornenal world are both fictitious (Kalpita), upheld 
, H' mOfelydn the interest of teaching. 
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‘Even then (his teaching) cannot remove (the ingnorance 
of the pupil), because the pupil snd his cognition, too, are 
equally fictitious. If it be urged that, although (the cognition 
of the pupil) is equally fictitious, nevertheless (his ignorance) 
is renioved inasmuch as his cognition is of contrary nature to that of 
the former, then this, too, equally holds good with regard to the 
cognition of the teacher. Thus the (cognition of the pupil) himself 
comes to be the dispeller (of his teacher’s cognition). Hence the 
uselessness of teaching.” 

We find this discussion in brief again in his commentary on 
XIII. 2. 

Prakrit. 

According to both Sankara and Ramanuja, Prakpti is the 
material cause of the universe; but as it is a non-inteiligent (acit) entity, 
therefore, it cannot work independently. It functions under the 
control of the Lord, and forms the material cause of the universe only 
in dependence on Him. Thus its character of constituting the 
material cause of the universe lends itself to being attributed by 
Sankara to Him. With Ramanuja, however, there is a more substantial 
ground for holding the Lord to be as much the material cause of the 
universe as its efficient cause, viz,, that Prakrti constitutes His body. 
In this way what is created out of it may rightly be considered created 
out of the Lord Himself. 

Again according to both, Prakrti is identical with Maya. How- 
ever, according to the conception of Sankara, Maya is a principle of 
illusion as already described above. Therefore, his Prakrti, too, cannot 
but have the complexion . of illusion whereas Ramanuja’s Prakrti is 
absolutely free from it. 

Distinctive marks 
, of 

Brahman^ Jivas and Prakrti, 

The position of RSmanuja may be described as follows : — 

Prakrti is distinguished from Brahman , and Jivas in the first 
place, by its being a non-intelligent entity while the latter are intelli- 
gent entities; and in the second place, by being the ruled as against 
the ruler. It is ruled by both Jivas, who are associated with it, and ' 
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the Lord who is the ruler of all. In the third place it is distinguished 
by being perishable while Brahman and Jivas are imperishable. 
Perishability consists in undergoing transformation. 

As regards Jivas, they are divided into two classes, viz., the Jivas- 
in-bondage and the Jivas-liberated. The former are, by reason of 
their being implicated in SamsSra, subject to birth, death and similar 
accidents happening to the bodies in which they dwell, while the latter 
meet neither birth nor death nor the rest. Then, embodied as they 
are, the Jivas-in-bondage are finite both in form and knowledge, while 
the liberated Jivas are of infinite form and knowledge as we learn from 
the following quotations from RamSnuja : — 

“Or the word ‘dhsman’ signifies light; and light here means 
knowledge, i. e. the soul in its liberated state by reason of its having 
the character of infinite knowledge , constitutues the light (dha^n) 
superior to that which is connected with Prakrti and which is 



nave atiamea ximancipation, while m ihe Lord it is inherent by nature. 
Otherwise they share all lordly qualities of the Lord. As regards the 
first point of difference, the folk wing lines of Ramanuja may be cited 

in support ; — 

“On hearing thus of the su pernatural power (‘yoga’of the Lord) 
consisting in the hosts of (H is) noble qualities, which is heterogeneous 
(visaiatrya) to all else, uncommon (asadha rana) in the l ord 
also the expansion of His Lordly power . , . 

Op. Cit.,X, 11, p. 190. 

“ ■ ■ .... it is the quality of (His) being the Creator, the Protector , 
and the Destroyer of^l that has bee n indicated by the word suner- 
natural power (‘Yoga’ in Gita, X. 7).” ^ 

Op. cit. X. 19, p. 195. 

"But this Great Lord of the world is heterogeneous to all that 
is ruled by (Him), viz., the unintelligent (entity j^wheth^iTlhe 
state of cause or effect, and the intelligent (one) bound or liberated.. . 
by virtue of (His) nature consisting only in controlling (‘niyamana’as 
against being controlled).” — — — 

Op. cit. X. 3, p. 186. 

In the first extract cited above, the supernatural power (Yoga) 
of the Lord has been called heterogeneous to all else (sakaletara-visa- 
jatiya) and uncommon (asadhSra^qa) in Him. The second extract 
purports to say that the meaning of the word 'supernatural power’ 
(Yoga) here consists specifically in the Lord’s quality of being the 
Creator, the Protector, and the Destroyer of all. The third declares 
the Great Lord in unequivocal terms to be heterogeneous to all that is 
ruled by Him, including even the liberated souls. 

In support of the second point of difference between the liberated 
souls and Brahman may be cited the following lines: — 

“By the word ‘beginningless’ (anadi) has been declared (th e 
Lord’s) heterogeneous nature to the unborn liberated soul which has 
a beginning. For, the unbornness ( freedom from biith ‘ajatva’) of 
the liberated soul has a beginning.” 

,Op. cit. X. 3, p. 185. 

As to the difference between the Lord on the one hand and 
Jivas and Pr.ikrti on the other, it consists in the fact that the former is 
the Ruler of both while the latter are the ruled 
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Now, the position of Sankara in contrast with that of RamSnuja 
will seem very simple. According to him Prakrti being an illusory 
or unreal entity, the differences pointed out above are tenable only from 
the standpoint of the phenomenal, and not the absolute, reality. Thus 
Sankara’s view resolves itself into monism while the characteristic 
marks of RamSnuja’s Brahman, Jivas and Prakrti, which enable each 
one of them to claim a real individuality of his or its own, result in 
pluralism. 

Moksa. 

Moksa or emancipation according to Saiikara means liberation of 
the individual soul from saihsara on the one hand, and its becoming 
Brahman on the other. Now, though with RamSnuja also emancipa- 
tion means release from saihsara and becoming Brahman (Brahma- 
ohava); nevertheless, the latter according to him does not mean getting 
actually absorbed into the Being of Brahman, but, acquiring equality 
with Him or participation in His glorious qualities and powers except 
those mentioned above as distinguishing Him from the liberated souls. 
The attainment of equality with, or the state of Brahman, refers 
particularly to two things in regard to the individual soul besides its 
release from saihsara, viz. infinite knowledge and size. 

The following are some cf the most telling lines from Ramanuja 
explaining what ‘becoming Brahman’ means according to him : 

.He who is such, practising i.)hyanayoga, is fitted for becom- 
ing Brahman (Brahmabhuyaya), i, e., he is fitted for the state of 
Brahman (Brahmabhavaya). The meaning is: freed from all bonds, 
he experiences the soul in its real state (yathavasthitaj.” 

Op. cit. XVIII. 53, p. 349. 

‘‘Having become Brahman (Brahmabhutah) i,e. having attained 
the soul whose sole nature consists in its dependence on Me, and 
which is of the same form (with Me; by virtue of infinite knowledge 
t hat has aris en in it.” ~~ 

■ ^ - ' Op. cit. XVIII. 54, p. 349. 

, "He becomes Brahman (Brahma sampadyate); the meaning is that 
he (then) attains the soul which is of the same form (with Me ) ' by 
virtue of infinite khowledge .” ' 

V'' ' Op. cit. XIII. 30, p. 268. 
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“ Now as regards (Ksetrajua’s) being circumscribed by the body 

it IS brought about by action ; ^otherwise) he is infinite when freed 
from the bond of action.’’ ~~ — 
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Op. cit. XIII. 12, p. 258. 

In addition, the sections VIII, 21; XII. 4; XIII. 23, 34; and XIV. 
2, 26 may also be referred to in this connection. 

Further, commenting on Gits. XIII. 12, Ramanuja explains why 
the soul^freed from bondage is referred to by the name ‘Brahman’ in 
Gita, XIV. 26, 27 and XVIII. 54, by giving its etymology as 
“ Brahman, i. possessed of the quality ot ‘vastness’ (brhattvaj”, 
and by referring to gvet, U. 5.9, which text speaks of the ’infinitude 
of the liberated soul. 

Lastly may be referred to the section V. 19, where Ramanuja 
sums up in short what Brahman is and what the conquest over 
samsara means, saying “Spotless, indeed, and uniform is Brahman. 
The entity of the soul which is uniform when it is apart from the 
evil arising from its contact with Prakrti, is, indeed, Brahman. 
(Therefore) if they rest in the uniformity of the soul, they rest, verily, 
in Brahman. And resting in Brahman itself is, indeed, the conquest 
over samsara. The meaning is that those are surelv liberated who 
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Then he is wise, and shaking off good and evil, he reaches the 
highest equality, free from taint. (Mund. U, 3.1.3). 

The following will also be declared 

‘They who, having resorted to this knowledge, have attained to 
equality with Me (mama sadharmyam)’. 

(Gita, XIV. 2). 

(The soul) in its pure nature is present everywhere, 

because it is (then) free from l imitations of place, etc.” 

^p^.~XlTl. 13, p. 259. 

Thus we have seen that the so-called ‘becoming Brahman’ of the 
embodied soul according to Ramanuja does not mean its absolute 
absorption into the Lord, but acquiring most of the qualities of and 

equality with Him : neither more nor less. 

Direct means of attaining Moksa. 

The direct means of attaining Moksa according to ^aiikara 
consists in JSanayoga, i. e., the path of knowledge. The word 
‘knowledge’ in this connection means precisely the right knowledge 
of the soul which according to him consists in the fact that it is abso- 
lutely identical with Brahman. 

According to Ramanuja, however, Jiianayoga forms a means to 
that end only through the aid of Bhaktiyoga or the path of devotion 
to the Lord. By the latter is won the grace (Prasada) of the 
Lord, and it is through this grace that an aspirant after Moksa can 
cross beyond the three qualities of Prakrti which bind him to samsara. 
Mere knowledge of the soul is not a means complete in itself. 

To quote Ramanuja, “ A crossing beyond the qualities will not 
(cannot) be achieved merely by investigating the difference between 
Prakrti and the soul which has been taught in Gita XIV. 19; because 
Hhat can be nullified by a contrary vasana which proceeds since a time 

without beginning. ‘He who serves Me by an exclusive Bhakti- 

yoga’, *. e., (by the path of devotion) which is endowed with exclusive- 
ness, h§ crossing^beyond these qualities’ becomes fit for the state 

of Brahman.” 

V '• ' Op. cit, XIV. 26, p. 282. ■ 

Thus we see that according to Ramanuja, a true knowledge of 
the soul without Bhaktiyoga is of little avail, because it can be nullified 





. V regaraing the nature of the soul. By ‘vSsana- 

IS meant the habitual tendency of ^ mind to identify the soul with 

the matter. The mind owes this habit to the fact that it has alwavs 
known them as closely associated with each other for countless past 
lives. A mere knowledge in theory of the true nature of the soul 
can only dispel the ignorance about it. It is, however, too impotent 
to eradicate a habit which a contrary vSisana undoubtedly is. To 
annihilate this vSsana one is to have recourse to the germicide of 
Bhaktiyoga. 

^aiikara, in whose system Bhakti occupies an insignificant position 
lays all his emphasis on Jnanayoga and makes every other expedient 
subservient to its accomplishment*. Ramanuja to the contrary gives 
the first place to Bhaktiyoga and makes other expedients likewise 
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Tp these he adds one more ground at 111. S, z>is., that the path 
of knowledge is quite new and ‘untrodden before’ (anabhyastapurva) 
to its devotee, whereas the path of action has invariably always been 
pursued by everyone. 

Action being indispensable even for a Jn.anayogin at least in the 
interest of bodily maintenance, the meaning of ‘Karmatyaga’ taught 
by the Gita shifts from the abandonment of action in itself to that of 
the attachment to its fruit etc. This tends to give to Jfianayoga the 
complexion of Karmayoga. Thus the all-important Jhanayoga of 
^aiika'ra as an independent means of attaining Moksa is leduced to a 

nominal entity in the hands of Ramanuja. 





BIHAR IN THE TIME OF AURANGZEB 
By Syed Hasan Askari. 

Safi Khan/ son of Islam Khan Mashhadi, had figured in the 
Deccan and Bijapur as an envoy and as Bakshi and Waqa-i-Nawis, 
and he had accompanied Prince Aurangzeb to Qandhar, and was 
sometime the custodian of the Kangra Fort during the reign of 
Shahjahan. He had already ruled over^ Orissa, managed the affairs 
of Agra and Delhi, accompanied Prince Akbar to Lahore and 
Multan, was appointed for a time to the post of Bakshi-i-Tan, and 
had again got the Subahdari of Agra in the 22nd regnal year of 
Aurangzeb when, about ^ two years after, he was sent to Bihar, as its 
Governor, in the place of Saif Khan who was transferred to Allahabad. 
That it was not Saif Khan but Safi Khan who served as the Governor 
of Bihar from the 24th to the 26th year of the reign can be easily 
established with the help of the evidences at our disposal. Bhimsen’s 
statement that Safi Khan was the Subahdar of Patna when Ganga 
Ram Nagar rose in revolt in Bihar and troubled him has already 
been'* referred to. Of course he mentions this affair in connection 
with the events of the 23rd year which commenced in Ramzan, 1090, 
or September, 1679, but in the same place he goes on to trace the end 
of the career of Ganga Ram which closed with his death at® Ujjain in 
1684. Obviously, the dates of Bhimsen have to be accepted with due 
care and caution. The earliest connection of Safi Khan with Bihar 
cannot be traced before the “ beginning of the autumnal harvest 
BichieeP, 1088, Fasli ” ( 1191 A. H. ) or October, 1680, which, 
according to a newly discovered document, marks thfe commencement 
of the Jagir of Safi Khan in Parganah Haveli Hajipur. This document 

1 Life in M. U. 

2 See also M. A. 

3 J. B. O, R. S. Vol. XXXII, 19 46 Part I. 

4 /did. - 

5 Sarkar*s A. 

6 A. Turkish month named after monkey. 
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which is a very important evidence for establishing the identity 
of this forgotten Governor of Bihar is an authentic and sealed^ copy 
of a Parwanah granted by “ Safi Khan Alamgir Shahi ” on 25th 
Mohar ram, year 24th or 5th February, 1681, renewing the grant of 
50 bighas of lands in village Saadullah Pure Satan as rent-free 
Madad-i-Maash property to Shaikh Bayazid and others who were the 
Mojawirs or Keepers of Manmoon Bhanja mausoleum still extant at 
Jaruha, Hajipur. References are also found in this document to the 
“ Sanads granted by the previous® rulers ” such as Ibrahim Khan, 
Amir Khan and Saif Khan. It says that the family of the original 
grantee had migrated to Jahagirnagar ( Dacca ) owing to famine® 
which occurred in Bihar during the Subahdari of Ibrahim Khan and, 
consequently, the officials of the said Governor had taken possession 
of the land granted and fixed a ‘ Jama ’ of 19 rupees on it. But on 
their return to their homes when the period of scarcity of grain was 
over, they submitted a representation to the then Governor, Amir 

7 The Seal is of “ Nabi-ur-Rahman Naib of Khadim-i-Shara Qazi Mohara- 
madj. ” The gist of the contents is given on the back of the document and there is 
also a reference to the entry in the register of “ Sadarat Panah’ Shaikh Ali 

Akbar Sadr 

8 One of the documents is an authentic copy of “ Sanad under the seal of 
Shaikh Abdullah bin Mohammad Usman ” issued on 7th Shawwal, year 21, 
equivalent to 1088 Hijri or 24th Nov. 1677. We do not know who this 
Shaikh Abdullah was but he also refers to the previous Sanads and confirms 
the said grant “ in accordance with the august command It bears the seal 
of the “ Naib of Qazi Amanullah Khadim Shara-i-Rasullaah ” dated 1190. On 
the back we get references to the Sanads of Jafar Khan, Baud Khan, Lash- 
kar Khan, and Amir Khan. It also says that the recipient did not possess 
the Sanad of Tarbiat Khan and “ some of the Sanads of rulers and Hukum- 
namas had been lost by him ” but " he had in his hands Mahzars 

A Sanad or Parwanah of Buzurg Ummed Khan which bears the dates 
of lolh and 21st .Moharram, year 33 (or 15 and 26 October 1689 ) also refers 
to the “sealed Parwanahs” of Jafar Khan, Baud Khan, Akbar Khan ( ? ) 
Amir Khan, Haji Mohammad, Biwan, and Mullah Makhdum, the Imperal sadar, 
Saif Khan, Safi Khan, and also refers to the attestation under the seal of Qazi 
Fathullah of the Parganah of Hajipur. 

9 An account of this famine has been given in the paper already publi- 

shed inj. B.O. R. S. It is significant that John .Marshall also refers to the 
migration of the people from Bihar % |)acca* . , - 
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Khan, who restored the Madad-i-Maash lands, and the Mutasaddis 
( clerks ) of his successor, Saif Khan, the next Governor, also gave 
effect to it and a sanad was granted by him for that purpose. 
Accordingly, Safi Khan also ordered the renewal of the grant. 

That this Parwanah or Sanad was not issued by Safi Khan in 
his capacity as the Jagirdar of Hajipur is apparent not only from the 
nature of its contents which open with the usual directions to “ the 
Mutasaddis and agents of the present and future ’ but also from the 
clear mention in Dilkusha of Safi Khan, son of Islam Khan Mashhadi, 
at about this time, as the Subahdar of Bihar. Stewart“ mentions 
1682 as the year of the rebellion of Ganga Ram and he says that 
having collected a number of followers he plundered the city of Bthar 
and immediately after advanced to Patna giving out that Prince 
Akbar who “ in the preceding year ” had rebelled against his father 
had taken refuge with him. Now Prince Akbar turned against his 
father at the instigation of the Rajputs on 29th Zilhijja," year 24th, 

( 1091 ) or 9th January 1681, and leaving his family and children in 
the north, fled to the Deccan, on 6th Moharrara, i092, or 1 7th January” 
16S1. There is no mention anywhere that Akbar had any connection 
with Bihar. The author of Maasir-i-Alamgiri says that early in 1092 
or in the beginning of 1681 the Secretary and Munshi of Ruhullah 
Khan were put under the custody of the Kotwal because they had 
become the surety for “ Ganga Ram, the agenP^ of Khan Jahan 
Bahadur, who had raised a rebellion in the Subah of Allahabad. ” Sir 
J. N\ Sarkar*'* rightly contends that the rebellion of Ganga Ram 

occurred in Bihar and not in Allahabad and he gives March, 1681, as 
the date of the rebellion. We are, however, not in possession of any 
original document on the basis of which we can fix the exact date of the 
rebellion. Certain it is, however, that the occurrence took place 
during the Subahdari of Safi Khan and not of “ Syf ” Khan or 
“ Saif ” Khan as Stewart and Sarkar would have us believe. 

There is another and more conclusive evidence about two 

personages, Saif Khan and Safi Khan, having ruled over Bihar 

10 History of Bengal, P, 350. 

11 M. A. 

12 Jbid, 

13 Ibid, 

14 History of Aurangzeb by Sir J. N, Sarkau 
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in sucGession to each other. Sarkar^s copy of the Akhbarat,, while 
recording certain events that happened in Bihar during the month of 
Shawwal and the succeeding two months of the year 25th of accession 
i.e. 1681, refers three times to Safi Khan or Safih Khan and describes 
him as the Subahdai of Bihar, It is true that in the same valuable 
record, under two different dates, Shaaban, year 24th, and Shawwal, 
year 25th, the names given of the Subahdar of Bihar is Saif Khan! 


But it is significant that the initial letter of the name is and 


not and nowhere do we find any personage throughout the reign 
of Aurangzeb who bore the title of Saif Khan with a as the 

initial letter. In one place, in the same copy, dated Shawwal, year 25th 
or October, 1681, we come across an imperial order which was 
simultaneously issued to Saif Khan ( with ), Governor of Allaha- 
bad, and Saif Khan ( with ‘-Sharf’ ), the Subahdar of Bihar, calling 
upon them to send the revenues of their respective provinces to the 
court under escort. 1 he two Subahdars have been again mentioned 
together in another news-letter, dated Zilhijja, year 25th, or Decem- 
ber, 1681. “ Safih ” Kh^n, the Subahdar of Bihar, refers to a Tagir 
in Bihar which formerly belonged to Saif Khan ( with ^Sin' ), 'then 
the Governor of Allahabad. One cannot but attach due weight to the 
spelling of the name of the Subahdar of Bihar the initiar letter of 
which is 'Saad' and not *Sin' throughout in the Akhbarat. Even in 
Maasir-i-Alamgiri the name of xhe dismissed Governor of Bihar who 
returned to the court on 19th Rabi I, year 26 { 1094 J is spelt as 
Saif Khan with ‘Saad\ If the K? is read not before but after Be the 
word easily becomes Safi. In fact, Saif Khan with 'Smd' is a very 
uncommon title and can hardly be met with anywhere. Thus in view of 
the evidence adduced above and considering that there is sufficient 
room for confusing Saif Khan with Safi Khan and also because the 
authoritative historians of Aurangzeb make no mention of such an 
important personage as Safi Khan in connection with any event 
between the end of the year 23rd ( 1091 ), Rabi I. year 26th ( or 
March 1683 ) one feels justified in discovering in him the forgotten 
eighth Subahdar of Bihar during this period. 


As regards the important events that happened in Bihar during 
the regime of Safi Khan, the first to be mentioned by Stewart alone, 

: is about the appearance, at Patna, of a young man calling himself a 
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I son of Shah Shuja and pretending to have effected his escape, with 

I much difficulty, from Arrakan. Stewart writes “ He called upon the 
people to espouse his cause, but ‘ Syf ’ Khan, the Governor of Bihar, 

: obtaining intelligence of the circumstances, before be could procure 

any partisan in his favour, seized and put him in irons Both the 
j Hijri, 1095, and the English dates, 1682, are incorrect and ‘ Syf ’ 

I Khan should be Safi Khan. “ A few days after this event ” continues 

i Stewart, " Ganga Ram, a Zamiadar of Bihar, rebelled This Ganga 

I Ram is the Gujrati Nagar Brahman and an old acquaintance'® of 

Bhimsen for whom the historian had secured a job under Rai Muk- 
rand, the grandson of one of his uncles, and who after the death of the 
said Rai had become the Diwan of Khan Jehan Zafar Jung. He 
was not a Zamindar of Bihar but an Amil or agent of Khan Jahan 
I who, according to Sir J. N. Sarkar, ” sent him to Hindustan'® to 
manage his estates in Allahabad and Bihar when he went as viceroy 
i to the Deccan in 1680 Owing to the jealousy of the old Mutasaddis 
or clerks who unjustly charged him with embezzlement and poisoned 
j the ears of his master against him he was recalled by Khan Jehan. 

I But he disobeyed him and gathering 4000'^ horse plundered the town of 

\ Bihar Sharif and advancing laid seige to Patna. Stewart, and following 

him Sir J. N. Sarkar, say that the Governor of Patna had neglected 
to keep up sufficient contingent of troops and was so much alarmed 
that he shut himself up within the walled fort. The seige was raised 
only when important reinforcements arrived from Dacca and Benares. 
According to Bhimsen'® Ganga Ram caused much trouble to Safi Khan 
but the fate was against him. and being wounded he had to leave 
I the vicinity of Patna. He, however, turned against many of the 

IS Dilkusha 473, 576, 58a. Ganga Ram had also served under Bahadur 
Khan, a viceroy of the Deccan, who had once sent him to Sivaji Marhatta 

in the year 17th of Aurangzeb’s reign. It was in this very year that he was 

> appointed Diwan of Zafarjung Kokaltash. In the following year he was more 

] firmly entrenched in the favour of his master who exalted him above all the 

I other old Mutasaddis. 

1 16 History of Aurangzeb sog Bhimsen says that he was sent to manage 

1 the Khan’s Jagirs in Hindustan when the latter went to the court. 

17 Dilkusha 79a (Kujhwa ms.) 
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Zamindars of the district whom he deprived of their possessions. 
Being a gallant soldier whose work might be turned to account he 
proceeded to the Court of Aurangzeb when the latter was in the 
Deccan, but he died at Ujjain. According to Sir J. N. Sarkar, Ganga 
Ram having entered Malwa acted in concert with the Rajput rebels 
there and plundered Sironj in October,'® 1684, shortly before his 
death at Ujjain. 

Another important event that happened in Bihar during the 
time of Safi Khan was the rebellious attitude of Rudra Singh, the 
Raja of Buxer and Bhojpur, and a successor of Raja Kakolat Sahi. 
A news letter in the Akhbarat, dated Shaaban, year 24th, or 16th 
August, 1681, says “ AshraP® Khan the Bakshi, submitted to His 
Majesty that the Vakil of Saif Khan ( Safi ), Subahdar of Bihar, had 
written that a Farman had been issued to his master that the mischiev- 
ous Rudra Singh, the dismissed Zamindar of Bhojpur, should be 
conveyed On horse back under the escort of Hamid^^ Khan, the Fauj- 
dar of the place, to Patna, but as it was the rainy season and there 
were many rivulets on the way he could not arrive there and this 
might give room to criticisims and, therefore, he had requested that 
he should be allowed to carry out the orders after the expiry of 
the rainy season. The request was granted and orders were issued 
to send a letter to the Subahdar through his Vakil. 

Rudra Singh was the son of Raja Amar Singh and a grandson 
of the famous Raja Narain Mai. It appears from Tarikh-i-Ujjainia that 
he had at first made a common cause with the notorious Kuar Dhir of 
Baranwan and had risen in revolt against the Nazim of Bihar on ac- 
count of the reimposition of Jizya.“ There is a good deal of confusion 
of names, dates, and facts in this so-called History of the Ujjainias. 
But one can pick up a few facts from this hopeless mess of facts and 

19 History of Aurangzeb. 

20 He was appointed first Bakshi on the death of Himmat Khan in Jamadi, 

logz or May 1681. ^ 

21 Hamid Khan was one of those deputed against the Rathors on i6 
Jamadi II, 1090, or i6 July 1679, He was appointed Foujdar of Bhojpur on 30th 
Rabi I, 1092 or 10 April 1681 ( M. A.). 

22 The reimposition of Jizya was ordered on i Rabi I, 1090 or 2nd April 

; < 1679 ( M. A. ). : 
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fictions. It seems that good sense prevailed, or at any rate. Raja 
Rudra Singh was weaned away from his alliance with his distant 
relative®^® and chose to turn against^ and defeat him. According to 
the author of T. U. Raja Rudra, Singh while returning home, 
was poisoned at the instigation of Dhir in 1699. The Akhbarat 
tells us that the news of the death of Rudra Singh “ the Zamindar of 
Bhojpur ”, who had been deputed to Bengal, and who had held the 
rank of 1000 horse reached the imperial Court in the Deccan on 
18th of August 1700 A. D. . 

It appears that soon after the affair of Rudra Singh, recorded in 
the Akhbarat of March, 1681, on the complaint of Safi Khan, Hamid 
Khan Quraishi, the Foujdar of Shahabad, was dismissed and sum- 
moned to the Court and he was replaced by Shaikh Ibrahim, the 
Foujdar of Sasaram. The Akhbarat, dated 12th October, 1681, records 
” on the complaint of Safi Khan, Subahdar of Bibar, Hamid Khan, 
the Foujdar of Shahabad, alias Bhojpur, was displaced and sum- 
moned to the court. He had been favoured with a rank of 1000, 1000 
do aspa and an Inam of 80 lakhs Dam. He was allowed to 
retain his rank but the Foujdari of Shahabad was conferred on 
Shaikh Ibrahim, the Foujdar of Sasaram, who got an increase of 600 
to his rank of 400, 400 and he too was given an Inam of 80 lakhs 
Dam. Orders were issued that a Hasbul Hukum under the seal of 
Abdur Rahim Khan, Bukshi, should be sent to Hamid Khan through 
Mirza Beg, the mace-bearer who was to escort Hamid Khan to the 
court”." The reason for the change, given in another letter, dated 12th 
of March 1681, is that the dismissed Faujdar had laid hands on the 
crown lands. The Akhbarat says “ A fact regarding the Subhadar 
of Bihar was reported to the effect that Hamid Khan, the son of 
Daud Khan, the deceased, ■ having heard of his removal from the 
Faujdari of Shahabad, and being pressed by the men of his army for 
their arrear pay had plundered a few Mahals of the Khalsa lands and 
also those in the Jagir of Safi Khan, the Subahdar of Bihar^ and thus 
he was able to pay off the dues of his soldiery, Safi Khan sent a war- 
ning to the said Khan that he would be taken to task by the Emperor 

22a Dhir was fourth in descent from Dalip, Utrine brother of Raja Sangram Sahi, 

tbe ancestor (sth from) of Rudia Singh, 
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for plundering the crown lands and the reply was that he had 
collected a force, in excess of that sanctioned, for regulating the affairs 
of that quarter, but now that he had been removed he found him- 
seif unable to pay off the dues of his men and, therefore, he was 
compelled to seize the money by force to discharge his debts. He 
added that if his action was taken as objectionable he could not help 
it. His Majesty ordered RuhuHah Khan to send a Husbul Hukum 
through A llahverdi, the mace-bearer, to the said Khan ( Hamid ) 
saying that an account of his distressed condition had reached the 
court through his men and he would be looked after. The mace- 
bearer had to act as a Sazawai and escort Hamid Khan to the court. 
On the 15th of December 1681, we find Hamid Khan, the dismissed 
Faujdar of Shahabad, presenting himself in the court and offering 
a present in the shape of a copy of the Holy Book. The Emperor 
ordered the book to be taken out of his hands and brought to him 
buff^ he was himself not to be presented. 

Safi Khan continued to govern Bihar till the 26th year, that is 
the end of 1093, or 1682, when he was dismissed and summoned to 
the court. He arrived at the court, on the 15th c>f Rabi I, 1094"^ or 
9th March 1683. But as he had appropriated to his own use, and 
without any authority, a sum of Rs. 56, or 60 thousands from the 
treasury of Bihar he was deprived of the honour of being presented' 
before the Emperor and Mughal Khan was ordered to keep him confined 
in Yatash Khana (?) of Bahramand Khan. He remained under the 

custody of Mughal Khan till the 5th of the next*® month when he 
paid off the amount. There is no indication anywhere in the standard 
works as to who immediately succeeded him in Bihar. Even the 
Akhbarat is silent on the point. The Colophon of a rare Persian®® Ms., 
now in O. P. L, Patna, says that the scribe completed the copy at 
Patna during the Governorship of Buzurg Ummed Khan, a son of 
Amir-al-Umara, Shaista Khan, in Ramzan, 1098, or July, 1687. But 
another valuable document®^ also discovered by the present writer, at 
Jaruha, Hajipur, clearly establishes that the intervening period, 

23 Hamid Khan died at Burhanpur on 20 Rabi I, 1093 or 2nd December 
1C91 ( M. A. ). 

? 24 M. A. ■ 
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1683-86, was also filled up by Buzurg Ummed Khan. It is an official 
copy of the Parwannah, bearing the seal of “ Nabi-Ur- Rahman, Naib- 
i-Khadim-i-Shara, Qazi Muhammadi Khan ” which was originally 
issued under the seal of “ Buzurug Ummed Khan, Khanzad-i-Alamgir 
Badshah ” on 3rd Moharram, year 26th ( 1094 ) or 23th January, 
1683, confirming the grant of 50 bighas of land as Madad-i-Maash 
to the family of Shaikh Bayazid, keeper of Mamoon Bhanja Mauso- 
leum in Saadullahpur Satan. On the back of the document references 
are found to the similar Parwaimahs granted by Jafar Khan, Daud 
Khan, (Qurashi) Lashkar Khan, Amir Khan, Saif Khan and Safi Khan 
etc. It also contains the verification of Qazi Fathullah of Pargannah 
Hajipur and the date given is 11 Safar, 1094, when the original copy 
was entered in the Dewan’s register. Thus there is no difficulty now in 
assigning the end of Safi Khan’s rule in Bihar and the beginning of 
the Subadari of his successor, Buzurg Ummed Khan. 

Though the author of Maasir-i-Alamgiri says nothing about 
the officials subordinate to, and the events that happened in Bihar 
during the regime of, Buzurg Ummed Khan, other sources provide 
us with many valuable information regarding these. Some of the^® 


26 Diwan Syed Raja. 

27 Another Parwanah of Buzurg Ummed Khan, dated 10 Moharram year 33 
(iioi)oris October, 1689 says that the said lands should be given in possession 
of the grantees from the commencement of Fast Khatif Neelameel “ 1097 Fasli ”, 
All these precious documents belong to, and were kindly lent by, Shah 
Vakil Ahmad Saheb of Jaruha who claims ' descent from Shaikh Mohammad 
Qaim, younger brother of Shaikh Bayazid. 

28 All these letters are available in a big Volume entitled 

Mansurat, compiled by Mohammad Ali, Tamanna, son of Khaja Abdullah, Taici, 
In a letter to Saif Khan, the Mirza refe s to a special type of melons called 
Sarda which he had grown at Hajipur, and which he sent as a present to the 
addressee. Another contains a chronogram giving the year 1096. In a third 
he says “ During ull this time that I have been 6 n duty in the Government 
of this place I have never neglected the business of government specially 
that relating to the revenue ”. Elsewhere he makes a pun on his office of the 
Diwan and says that he was waiting for orders to return to the court. In two 
other letters he refers to his stay in Bihar and to his office of the Diwan of 
Bihar, , 

The Persian Diwan Syed Raja, now in O. P. L. Patna was copied on Thursd^ 
the 27th Ramzan 1098 A. H. (28 July 1687), “when Nawab Buzurg Ummed Khan was 
Gojvernor of Bihar and the Scholarly Mirza Muiz was the Diwan (of the Sul.ha)”, 
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letters of the well-known Persian poet®®-Scholar, Mirza Muiz, Fitrat, 
tells us about his having held the office of the Dewan of Patna at 
about this time. We are told by a well-known authority that the 
Mirza was a daughter’s son of the great Persian Divine, Mirza 
Zaman Mashhadi, and he arrived in India in 1082 or 1671. He was 
married, at the instance of the emperor, with the latter’s sister-in-law, 
the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan Safavi, and the aunt of Prince 
Azam Shah. We further learn that he was appointed Diwan of 
Patna and Bihar at an early stage of his career in India and he 
served as such for many years. But the relation between him and the 
Bihar Governor who was also of very high connections became^” 
strained and mutual complaints constantly reached the court. Ulti- 
mately, the Mirza was recalled to the court and after being given 
the title of Musavi Khan was appointed Diwan of the Pay officers 
and later Diwan of the Deccan in the year^^ 32 (1100) or 1688. The 
Diwani of Bihar was probably conferred on Mir Hussain who has been 
mentioned as such in the Akhbarat of December 1694. Another 
Officer whom the touchy and self-opinionated Governor of Bihar insult- 
ed^s and turned out” was Abdur Rahim, the Report-writer of the 
province, for which he was punished by the emperor who ordered a 
decrease of 500 in his rank and transferred his Jagir. An important 
document preserved in Tarikh-i-Ujjainia, Vol. Ill, and executed by 
Kuer Dhir of Baranwan (Shahabad), in favour of certain Pandits, 
on 13th Sravan, 1748, Vikaram Era or 28th July, 1691 mentions the 
name of the emperor, of Rudra Singh, the Raja of Bhojpur Dumraon, 
of Buzufg Ummid Khan, the Governor of Bihar, and of ” Ibrahim 
Khan jiv”, apparently the Faujdar of Shahabad. The Akhbarat 


29, M. U. 

30 Ibid. 

31 The author of M, U. says that once the Mirza offended the highly 
sensitive and fastidious Governor, Buzurg Umraed Khan, by using the water of 
the basin in his residential house and by washing or rinsing out his mouth 
therefrom. 

33 M., A, 

33 Ahham-i-Alamgiri, edited by Sir J. N* Sarkar. The writer feels greatly 
indebted to his revered Guru for allowing the oppcjrtumty to utilise his pre* 
,eiou$ and^books 
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records the names of Hamid Khan,’*' alias Munshi Ibrahim, as the 
Faujdar of Arrah, of Ghulam Mohiuddin^^ as the Amin in charge of 
the Jizya of Bihar, of Siadat Khan®® as the Sadar of the Subah, of 
Bahadur Singh as the Mushriff®r(Inspector) of Police Station, Patna, 
of Sher Afghan, as the Foujdar®^ of Purneah, of Syed Muhammad,® 
son of Syed Mahmud, as the news writer and Superintendent in charge 
of the branding of horses, and of Ali Reza,'*® the brother of Siadat 
Khan, and later Ismaeel,^' as the Bukshi of the Subah of Bihar. The 
Akhbarat, dated Ramzan year 37th, or April, 1693, while giving the 
name of another official tells us about an interesting event. It says 
“An Arzdahst of Sepahdar Khan,^^ the Foujdar of Darbhanga, was 
submitted to His Majesty to the effect that the Banjaras**® in the 
vicinity of Rajpura had created disturbances in the previous year and 
they were expected to raise their heads again in this quarter and, 
therefore, the Subahdar and the Foujdar should be ordered to give 
aid to the writer. Orders were issued to the ChiefBukshij Bahra- 
mand Khan,, to despatch a Husbul Hukum to the Subahdar and to 

34 The Akhbarat, dated 19 July 1694, says “An occurrence in Bihar was 
reported that Bir Bali (?) Ujjainia bad taken to high way robbery and had, 
consequently, been' imprisoned in the fort of Arrah. He was released by Ahmad 
Khan a/wf Munshi Ibrahim, the Qiladar of the place. Orders were issued that 
the Qiladar should be dismissed for transgressing oiders. 

35 He was granted a Khilat on 31 July 1694* 

36 Presents a Volume of the Holy Book on 13 Nov. 1693. 

37 Report of death reached the court on isth Nov. 1693, 

38 Given a rank of 900, 700 and also an Inam of i Karor 30 lakhs dam on 
gth July 1694. 

39 Transferred to Agra to be in charge of the building there on 22 Nov. 
1694. 

40 Dated 22 Nov. 1694. 

41 Ibid. 

42 He should not be confused with his namesake who was ^the son of 
Kokaltash Zafar Jung for the latter held, at this time, a rank of30oo, 2000 and was 
the Subahdar of Allahabad with the Foujdari of Jaunpur as an appanage to it (M. A.) 

43 The nefarious activities of these wandering people who in the guise 
of traders ( in grains ) and travellers used to plunder the Imperial domains and 
treasures have been frequently mentioned in the works of the 17th and 18th 
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the Faujdar of this district so that they might render the help asked 
for by the said Khan. 

It appears from the Akhbarat, however, that the majority of 
these officials were in Bihar in the year 37th, or 38th of the reign. But 
the official historian says that Buzurg UmmidKhan was transferred f rom 
Bihar to the Subadari of Allahabad on the 1st of Ziqad year 36 
(1103) or 5th July 1692. The historian, however, does not tell us 
as to who succeeded him i n Bihar. Later he writes in connection with the 
events dated 21 January, 1105, that Sepahdar Khan, the son of Kokaltash 
Khan Zafar Jung, had on the “Intiqal (transfer) of Buzurg Ummid 
Khan become the Nazim of Allahabad with the Foujdari of Jaunpur 
being made an appanage to it.” We are left in the dark as to why, 
when, and where, Buzurg Ummid Khan was transferred but the 
same authority tells us that on 8th Rajab year 38(1106) or February, 
1695 Buzurg Ummed Khan, the Nazim of the Subah of Bihar, ‘'having 
cut off his hopes from« this world”, (died) Itaqad Khan and Abul 
Muaali were given robes and came out from the stage of lamentation 
for their deceased brother, and Fidai Khan was appointed to the 
Government of Bihar, his place being taken in the Government of 
Allahabad by Mukhtar Khan who was relieved of his office of Mir 
Atash by Khanazad Khan. The Akhbarat, dated 30th November, 
1694 records “An occurrence in the Subah of Bihar was reported 
that Buzurg Ummid Khan, the son of Amirul Umara, the deceased, 
who held the rank of 3000,2000 had died. Two Hasbul Hukums, 
under the seal of Bahramand Khan,« were sent by post, one 
to Sabir Khan, a son of Buzurg Ummid Khan, the deceased, and 
the Foujdar Ghazipur Zamania, and the other to Mir Hussain, the 
Diwan of the Sut^h of Bihar”. Thus though the exact date of the 
death of Buzurg Ummid Khan is not known, it is quite clear that it 
took place earlier than February 1695, as indicated by Mustaid 
Khan Saqi, and that he was in Bihar at that time. 

Th^re is also some difference between Maasir-i Alamgiri, and 
the Akhbarat about the nomination of the immediate successor of 

44 M. A. 

45 He was the son of Bahrain, brother of Jafar Khan, a former Governor of 
Bihar, and he was appointed Mir Bukshi on the death of Ruhullah 

in ziqad 1103 or July 1692. 
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Buzurg Ummid Khan to the Government of Bihar. According to 
the author of M. A., as already indicated above, Mir Qamruddin, 
Mukhtar Khan:''® the father-in-law of Prince Bedar Bukht, was 
removed on 8th Rajab, year 38th (1106) or 1 3th February, 1695, 
from the office of Mir Atash in favour of Khanazad Khan and was 
appointed Subadar of Agra in place of Fedai Khan who was transfer- 
red to Bihar. But the Akhbarat of the year 38 mentions Mukhtar Khan 
no less than 4 times as the Stibahdar of Bihar, These are the entries 
in the Akhbarat : — “Orders were issued that Mukhtar Khan, the 
Subahdar (of Bihar) should accompany prince Muazzam” (Jamadi year 
38 or Dec. 1694). “Mukhtar Khan whs removed from the Subahdari of 
Bihar and he Was appointed Governor of Akbarabad. He held the 
rank of 2000“*^ out of which 1000 was Do aspa and 1000 conditional 
on the Subahdari of Bihar. He was given an increase of 1000 horse 
and also 8000 rupees. His son, Iftakhar Khan, was appointed 
Foujdar in the regions of Akbarabad and he was given an increase 
of 500 to 900 horse which he had already held” (12 Dec., 1694). 
‘•According to the papers sent by Mukhtaf Khan who had been 
appointed to the Subahdari of Bihar, it was stlbmitted to His Majesty 
that the Mahals in the Jagir of Buzurg Ummid Khan, the deceased, 
had been taken for balance of accounts, and orders were solicited 
to the Diwan of the Subah to take charge of the income there- 
of. Orders were issued that Parwannahs should be sent to the 
Diwan,” (16 Dec,, 1649). “The brass sellers had brought a com- 
plaint against Mukhtar Kban that he had purchased from them brass 
pots worth 2300 rupees and on the price being demanded he had said 
that he wmuld send them the above amount from the Subah of 
Bihar. Orders were issued that the said Khan should be made to hand 
over immediately the amount to the brass sellers, and it was done” 
(2nd January 1695). Evidently, Mokhtar Khan had been at first 


46 M. A ; M. U. for his life. He did not “ fill up the gap of about a year 
and a half “ between the regimes of Buzurg Ummid Khan and Fidai Khan as was 
wrongly pointed out in the footnote of pages of the second instalment of this paper 
published in J. B. O. R. S. 

47 According to the author of M. A. Mukhtar Khan, Mir Atash, held the 
rank of 3000, igoo and 503 more that had been taken away was restored 
to him in Rabi I *104 or October, 1692. 
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nominated to the Government o£ Bihar in succession to Buzurg 
Umtnid Khan but the order was cancelled and as the Akhbarat, 
dated 12 December, 1694, says "Fidai Khan, the dismissed Subahdar 
of Akbarabad was appointed Subadar of Bihan He held the ra^^ 
of 2500, 2000 out of which iOOO was DGaspa. The rank of 2500 was 
conditional on service which was restored”. 

1 he author of M. A. says nothing about the eventful regime of 
Muhammad Saleh, s^n of Azam Khan Koka and entitled Fedai Khan,^® 
in Bihar, which lasted from 1695 to March**® 1702. The Akhbarat, 
however, furnish us with some information. In Ziqad, year 39, or 
I2th January 1695, a Farman with a khilat with regard to the 
Subahdari of Behar was sent to Fidai Khan from the court. In 
Ziqad, year 40th or 12th January, 1696, he was promised an increase 
of 500 in his rank on condition.of holding the Foujdari of Tirhut in 
addition to his office as Subahdar of the province. In Safar, year 39, 
or September 1695, orders were issued that the mischievous zamin- 
dar of Deogarh®" of whom Shaikh baadatmund, son of Niamat Khan, 
the deceased, had become a surety, should be kept under watch. On 
the same day it was submitted by Saadat Khan, on the strength of 
the report of Sam ant (?!,•'’* Bihari, that Bhagwandas (?), a relative of 
the latter who had embraced Islam along with his family and depen- 
dents had abjured his new faith. Orders were issued to send the 
necessary directions to Fidai Khan, the Subahdar of Bihar, and to 
Ibrahim Khan, the Subahdar of Bengal, for necessary actions. In 
Ziihijja, year 39, or 9th July, 1695, Ibadullah, son-in-law of Mullah 
Wajhi, was given a robe and he was sent as the Sadar of the Subah 
of Bihar. In Ziqad, year 40, or 3rd January, 1696, Syed Izzat 
Khan, the dismissed Foujdar of Tirhut, was appointed Foujdar of 
Bihar Shariff in the place of Abui Hasan. He held a rank of 700, 
200 and was given an increase of 100,300. 

There is nothing on record about the year 41 and the only thing 
that we get from the Akhbarat about the year 42 is that on 9th or 

48 Life in M. U. 

49 Shawal, year 46 ( 1113 ) Akhbarat. 

50 The Santal Parganah ( Dutnka subdivision. ) 

gi Sarkar’s copy of the Akhbarat which has been consulted does not 
convey a clear idea on this point, 
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10th September 1698 certain requests of Fedai Khan, the Governor 
of Bihar, were accepted by the emperor. The restrictions about the 
conditional branding of horses were removed and two of his sons, Mir 
Nuruddin and Mohammad Amin, were favoured with small ranks, and 
another son, Muhammad Salah, the Foujdar of Palamoon, was given 
an increase in his rank. As legards, year 43rd, in Zilhijja or 7th June, 

1699, the Vakil or agent of Fedai Khan, the Nazim of Bihar, sub- 
mitted that the Banjaras or grain sellers had created disturbances in 
the region of Tirhut and he submitted that if orders were issued to 
Sepahdar Khan who was the Jagirdar and Foujdar of the place to 
co-operate with his master he promised to inflict condign punishment 
on the rebels. On 3rd October orders were further issued that 
Fedai Khan, the Nazim of Bihar, and the Foujdar of Tirhut, should be 
directed to undertake the task of punishing the Banjara rebels who 
had spread over that district and the Nazim should draw up a docu- 
ment about the mauagemenF® of that Foujdari and having sealed it 
send the same. In the following years Zilhijja, year 44, or 15th May, 
1700 the Governor of Bihar, sent 26 Falcons and 2i Mds. of Arak-i- 
Bahar. On 28th July, 1700, Mohiuddin and Kutbuddin, two sons of 
Fedai. Khan were granted small Mansabs on the recommendation of 
Bahramand Khan, and another son, Muslehuddin, was granted the 
title of Khan, in the August of the same year. On 15th December, 

1700, Mir Faizullah, son of Atiquallah, the deceased, was appointed 
Foujdar of Makri Khoh“ in the Subah of Bihar in place of Mir 
Akbar. He held the rank of 250, 30 and was given an increase of 
50,30. In Shaaban, year 44th, or 7th January, Muhammad Ali, 
brother of Siadat Khan, the Diwan of the Subah of Bihar, was granted 
title of Khan and his name was changed into Ahmed Ali Khan. He 
was given an increase ot 200,50 to oOO.lOO which he already 
enjoyed. 

As regards the events of the year 45th or 13th Ramzan of that 
year, or 10th February, 1701, Muslih Khan, son of Fedai Khan, was 
appointed Foujdar of Saran and he was given an increase of 50 horse 
to400,lC0 which he already held. On the 4 th of the same month 

52 The writer is not quite sure if his reading is correct here. 

53 Simply the word Makri is found in the text but there was an impor- 
nt place named Makri Khoh or Mangror in the saikar of Rohtas. 
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Mohammad Sadiq, the son of Muhammad Shoaib,^"* the son-in-law of 
Fedai Khan, was favoured with a rank of 100,50. On the 4th June, 
1701, some more Falcons were sent as presents to the court. In Safar year 
45th, or 21st July, 1701, it was reported that Ahmed Ali Khan, the 
Diwan of Bihar, who held the rank of 800,150 had died. Orders were 
issued to Arshad Khan to suggest a name for the vacant Diwani of the 
province. In Rabi I, year 45th or 1st August 1701, it was reported that 
Safavatullah, the Superintendent of the second court, who held the 
rank of 450 had died and his son. Shaikh Saadatullah, had been 
appointed to his office. Orders were issued to summon him from 
Bihar. On 31st August, 1701, ''Rabi I 45) the Emperor ordered 
Ruhullah Khan, the First Pay Master, to write to the Nazim of 
Bihar and of Oudh and ask them to send hunting hawks from 
Rajpur. An Arzdast of the Governor of Bihar together with a 
present of 200 gold Mohurs on the conquest of Sahdrug were laid 
before the emperor on 3rd September, 1701. On August 16th of the 
same year 700 bottles of Araki-Bahar, weighing 2 mds, and 20 seers, 
which had been sent by Fedai Khan, from Bihar, were presented before 
the Emperor. On 21st or 22nd November, 1701, Shamshair Khan“ 

54 He was one of the uncles of Daud Ali Khan, son of Moulvi Moham- 
mad Nasir of Shaikhpura Husainabad, in Monghere. He died very young in 
1131. His father-in-law, Nawab Fidai Khan, ex-Goveinor of Bihar and ol 
many other places, died in 1139 as the Bayaz of Daud Ali Khan tells us. 

55 Mustaid Khan mentions him but once and does not say who he was. 
According to Stewart the Afghan rebel of Bengal, named Rahim Khan, who had 
assumed the title of Rahim Shah, was once on the point of taking Prince 
Azimus-shan pristner when ‘ a brave Arab oflScer, named Hamid Khan challen- 
ged him to a Single combat and cut off his head in 1698 The Prince pro- 
cured for the brave Hamid Khan from the Emperor, the title of Shamshir 
Khan Bahadur and the office of the Fcujdar or military commander of the 
districts of Bundasil and Silhet The author describes “Shamshir Khan, Quraishi. 
Foujdar of Silhet as one of the generals of Sarfaraz Khan of Bengal 
in 1739. Certainly, Md. Ibrahim, entitled Shamshir Khan, who was a nephew of 
Daud Khan Quraishi, was of pure Arab descent but he was born in India. 
He was Governor of Bihar in 1702 and of Oudh in 1703 onwards and he died fighting 
for Rafiush-sham in 1124 or 1712 as is evident from a chronogram “ Jame 
Shahadat Noshid His beautiful mausoleum lies on Shamshirnagar south of Dehri 
Khagol Canal bridge (Quraishi’s Monuments of Behar, pp. 51-53). 
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was appointed Foujdar of Tirhut in place of Fedai Khan and 
he was entrusted with the task of collecting the Peshkash of 
elephants. He held the rank of 1700 Sawarsout of which 700 were 
Doaspa and he got an increase of 100 Sawars. As regards Fedai 
Khan, he suffered a decrease of 100 sawars which was conditional on 
the collection of the Kheda of elephants. He held the rank of 
3000,2000 out of which 1800 was Doaspa. On 22nd December, 1701, 
(Shaaban 45) a petition of Fedai Khan, Nazim of Bihar, was submitted 
saying that his son, Muslihuddin, was not amenable to his advice and, 
therefore, he should be summoned to the court for correction. Orders 
were issued that a mace bearer should be sent to bring him to the 
court. The orders of 22nd December, 1701, regarding the mutual 
transfer of Zabardast Khan, Governor of Oudh and Fedai Khan, 
Governor of Bihar, were cancelled on the 13th Shaaban or 22nd 
January, 1702, and Fedai Khan was ordered to retain the Subahdari of 
Bihar and the F’oujdari of Palamoon, and Shamshair Khan was also 
to continue as the Foujdar of Shahabad and Darbhanga. 

Very soon, however, on 14th Ramzan, year 46th or 2nd Febru- 
ary, 1702. Shamshair Khan was removed from the Foujdari of Tirhut 
which was again vested in the Governor, Fedai Khan, and Shamshair 
Khan was transferred to Oudh. Shaikh Jiwan, the son of Hamid Khan, 


Sga There is a good deal of confusion about this important personage. The 
family traditions, recorded by Quraishi, says that after the death of his uncle, Daud 
Khan, Md. Ibrahim, later entitled Shamshair Khan, was appointed Foujdar of 
Manikpur, and was soon promoted to the faujdarship of Sarkar Shahabad, a positron 
which he is said to have held for 30 years. Daud Khan may have died some time 
after his appointment as Governor of Allahabad, in 1082, and, therefore, his nephew 
must have continued as Faujdar of Shahabad till about 1112 or 1700 A. D. Perhaps 
he got the title of Hamid Khan, his cousin, after the death or the latter, at Burhanpur, 
in 1093 or 1681, and is to be identified with “ Munshi Ibrahim ” of the Akhbarat and 
“ Ibrahim Khan Jive ” of Kuar Dhirs , document referred to above. According to 
R. S. he avenged the blood of Khawja Anwar and killed Rahim Khan and was 
consequently, entitled Shamshir Khan, and appointed Faujdar of Bundesil and Silhet 
in about 1699 (?) But the Akhbarat, dated 22 Nov, 1701, refers to him as the Foujdar 
of Tirhut and that of and January 1702 tells us that he was reinstated in the Foujdaris 
of Shahabad and Darbhanga (Tirhut). A little earlier, the Akhbarat, dated 21 July, 
1701, says that he was replaced in the Foujdaris of Burdwan and MidnapUr by Kartalab 
Khan, How could he combine the Foujdaris of Shahabad and Tirhut in south and north 
Behar ? He could not be the Foujdar of Silhat and a general of Sarfaraz Khan in 
17 39> as the author of R. S. would have us believe, . ■ 
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and the grandson of Daud Khan Qureshi, who held the rank of 500,150 
was sent along with Shamshair Khan to Oudh. The Governor of 
Bihar was given a further but conditional increase of 1000 in his 
rank and he was also granted a drum. On 8th Sawwal or 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1702, Abdul Qadir, son of Wazir Khan, was appointed 
Qiladar of Robtas in place of Mir Inayatullah but he was very soon 
removed from that office and appointed Paymaster of the forces of 
Prince Muizzuddin in Multan. More important than these changes 
is an event recorded in the Akhbarat, dated 8th March, 1702. “An 
occurrence in Bihar was reported that Shamshair Khan who had been 
transferred from the Foujdari of Shahabad to the Subahdari of Oudh 
had already invested the Fort of Baranwan, the stronghold of mis- 
chievous Dhir. When the siege had lasted for one month, Shamshair 
Khan made an assault upon the fort with the result that at about 
Pahar in the night the said mischievous fellow abandoned the P'ort 
and effected his escape. The action was approved.” 

As Kuar Dhir was an important figure of Bihar and he gave 
much trouble to the Mughal s, it is worthwhile to know something 
about him. He was a scion of the family of Santanu Singh who is 
reported to have been a direct descendant of the famous Raja Bhoj 
of Ujjain in Malwa. Kuar Dhir was directly descended from Dalip 
Sahi, who was the youngest son of Dullabh Sahi, and the founder of 
Dalippur in Shahabad District. Dalip was the youngest uterine brother 
of Raja Sangram Sahi and a step-brother of the famous Gajjan Sahi^® or 
Raja Gajpati of Akbar’s day. Dhir was. the son of Bikram Sahi®^' 
who was the son of Kuar Lai Sahi and grandson of Kuar Bir Sahi. 
The principality of Bhojpur having devolved on the direct descendants 
of Raja Sangram Sahi, to Dhir’s forefathers had been allowed only 
the Zamindari of Baranwan in pargana Pero (Shahabad) for main- 
tenance. The revenue of the Zamindari having fallen in arrears 
under his father, Dhir is said to have been captured and taken to 
Delhi probably as a hostage. When he was released, he began to 
collect troops and, despite the remonstrances of his father, he defied 

56 See the writer’s paper entitled “ Bihar in the time of Akbar ” ( published 
in two instalmeiits ) in B. P. P, Calcutta, for the career of Gajpati. 

S7i;The whole of this paragraph is practically based on a critical exa- 
mination of the Contents of Volume HI of Tarikh-i-Ujjainia, published by Na- 
;^l Kishpr Tress, Lucknow, and now put of print. ; , 
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the local official of Pargana Pero and defeated and killed Mm. The 
memory of this official, named Ziauddin, is still preserved and his tomb 
at Pero is known as that of Pir Jawudi. The author of Tarikh-i-Ujjainia 
has given a detailed account of the life and career of Kuar Dhir but 
it is a mixture of facts and fictions. Dhir is said to have reduced 
many of the Zamindars of Saran, Champaran and Gaya and his depre- 
dations extended upto Jhusi near Allahabad. He crossed swords 
with the Raja of Majhauli, built a fortress at Barhaj in the dense 
and impenetrable jungle of Gorakhpur, and measured his strength 
frequently with the Mughal officials in Bihar. Though Mustaid Khan 
Saqi is completely silent about him he has been mentioned not only 
in the Akhbarats but also in the works of some other historians as 
the sequel will show. It seems that on the emperor being informed 
about the affairs of Dhir and the prowess shown by Shamshair Khan 
in defeating him and capturing his stronghold he cancelled the orders 
of Shamshair Khan’s transfer to Oudh. VVe learn from an entry in the 
Akhbarat dated®® 10th March, 1702, that Shamshair Khan was not 
only allowed to retain, as before, the Foujdari of Shahabad and Tirhut 
but was also ordered to take charge of the Subahdari of the whole pro- 
vince from Fedai Khan who was transferred to Oudh and, subsequently, 
to Allahabad. The rank of 1500,1000 of Shamshair Khan was raised 
by 1000 and 500 Doaspa and he was granted an Inam of 50 lakhs of 
rupees. 

Mohammad Ibrahim, entitled®® Shamshair Khan, was the son of 
Khan-i-Khanan, uterine brother of Daud Khan Quraishi, the conqueror 
of Palamoon. He first comes frequently into notice as the Foujdar oP° 
various places before his governorship of Bihar which lasted only for a 
short period of less than a year®', for on the 14th Ramzan, year 46th, 
(1114) or 22nd January, 1703, he was transferred to Oudh with the 

s8 The author of M. A. does not say as to when he was appointed Na- 
zim of Bihar but he says that the Khan was replaced in the Government of 
Bihar by Prince Azimasshan and was appointed Subehdar of Moazzaraabad 
Oudh, in the beginning of year 47th or Ramzan 1114 January, 1703. 

59 See the genealog cal table given by Moulvi Abdur Rauf Saheb in his 
article on Daud Khan Quraishi in Maarif. 

60 Akhbarat Reyaz-us-Sulatin; Stewart’s Bengal; Quraish’s Ancient Monuments 
of Bihar and Orissa. 

61 Ihi. 
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Foujdari of Gorakhpur as an appanage to it. and the province of 
Bihar was conferred on Prince Azimusshan who had been in charge 
of the viceroyalty of Bengal and Kuch Bihar®" since 1108 or 1696. 
The prince had got an increase in his rank by 12000,800 (2000 
Doaspa) anu was given 40 lakhs dam as Inam. At this time he was 
granted an increase of 1 Krore 40 lacs dam out of which 80 lacs' 
were allotted to Shahabad®^ and another 80 lakhs to Palamoon. On 
24th September of the same year 5 Forts including those of Rohtas 
and Chunar were fixed for keeping the royal artillary in. The Prince 
has been described as “lazy®'* and covetous” and ready to concede every 
thing for sufficient bribe. “For instance in July, 1698, he granted 
letters patent to the English in Bengal of 3 villages for the sum of 
Rs. 16,000. In 1700 he accepted a bribe from Mr. Beard. While the 
indolent prince was turning away from the business®^ of adiiiinisiration 
real power was passing into the hands of others, especially those of 
Kartalab Khan on whom the Emperor was deservedly showing favours 
after favours, 

A forlorn®® Brahman lad who had been picked up, patronised and 
educated by a Persian who named him Mirza Mohammad Hadi, he came 
into the notice of the emperor by unravelling the tangled web of 
the Governmental Finances at Berar and got the title of Kartal ab Khan. 
After serving in the revenue department of the Daccan he was 
appointed Diwan of Bengal and the Foujdar of Maksudabad on 17th 
Nov. 1700, Next year the Foujdari of Burdawan and Midnapur and 
the Diwani of Orissa were also added to his charge. On the i9th 
October 1701 he was also made Diwan of the Sarkar (Estate) of 
Prince Azimusshan and on 25th December, 1702, he was given the 
title of Murshid Quli Khan. On 22nd January, 1703, when Bihar 

62 M, A. 

63 Akhbarat. 

64 Wilson^s Annals of Bengal VoL 1 

6s Although he had been a favourite grandson of Aurangzeb, the emperor 

had very often to pull him up or even to upbraid him for cei tain acts of 
omission and commission. A rare collection of lettere in Persian belonging to the 
village library of the writer contains a letter which refers to the Prince’s neglect 

of his duties in respect of the enforcement of ceitain religious regulations of the 

emperor, 

M Life in M. U. See also Rayazus-Salatin and Stewart. 
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was added to the prince’s vieeroyalty of Bengal, Orissa was declared 
to be a Khalsa territory and Murshid Quli Khan was appointed Naib 
Subahdar of that province. Finally in January, 1704, he was appointed 
Diwan of the Subah of Bihar, as well. In the mean while the rela- 
tion®^ between the prince and his highly competent and masterful 
Treasurer had become strained and it was due to their constant 
quarrel that the Emperor ordered the Prince, as is indicated by an 
entry in the Akhbarat, dated 25th Rabi I, year 47, or 9th July, 1703. 
to go to Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), leaving his eldest son and half of 
the contingent of his troops with Murshid Quli Khan at Jahangir 
Nagar (Dacca). The prince could not have stayed for a long time at 
Rajmahal for a letter of Ali QulP Khan tells us that while the Prince 
was on the way from Dacca to the Subah of Bihar and had encamped 
at the Thana of Kooch Bihar, the writer waited upon him there and 
we are informed by the Akhbarat, dated 4th Rabi, II, year 47 or 7th 
August 1703 that the request of Mahmud Khan, the Qiladar and 
Foujdar of Monghyr, that he should be allowed to wait on the prince 
when going to Bihar had been accepted. Though the exact time of 
Prince’s arrival at Patna is not known he must have arrived in Bihar, 
if not at its capital, early in 1704. At any rate a letter of the 
English®® factors, dated July 12, definitely refers to the Prince’s 
presence at Patna. I nayatullah®” writes in a letter to Murshid Quli 
Khan “Since the Diwanship of Bihar too has been conferred upon you 
it is not good for you to go to Orissa. You may leave a Deputy there 
and yourself go to Dacca because Prince Muhammad Azim after leav- 
ing Farrukhseyar there has gone to Patna. This letter must have been 
written shortly after the appointment of Murshid Quli Khan as Diwan 
of Bihar in January 18, 1704. 

The Diwan of Bihar who had been replaced by Murshid Quli Khan 
was Abul ‘Qasim at whose recommendation the offices®^ of Sultan- 
gunj and Begumpur in Patna had been conferred on 15th Jamadi 1 


67 For details see Reyaz and Stewarts Bengal. 

68 Mufidul-Insha, compiled by AncMt Rai. See writer’s paper in the P. 

C, Baroda. 

69 Wilson^s Annals of Bengal (65) Ahkani-i-Alamgiri - Saikar^s ms* 

70 The Akhbarat does not clearly mention as to what offices are meant 
72 Akhbarat. 



the inhabitants of Bihar have complained and who is hard pressed by 
those people. Give the post in addition to other duty to Murshid 
Quli Khan. That Khan should appoint some one as his deputy. 
Order the Naib Diwan of your household who is in that province to 
act also as the Naib of Murshid Quli Khan, Diwan of Bihar. Send 
Abul Qasim under escort to Allahabad to save him from the people of 
Bihar”. 

As regards the other officials who served under prince Azimusshan 
in Bihar, the Akhbarat tells us that Abid Khan, the Faujdar of 
Tajpur Purneah, was entitled Obaidullah Khan and he was exalted 
with a rank of 1500,400 on 20th December, 170J. Mutallib Khan, 
the Deputy of Khan Bahadur NasraP jung, was appointed, at the 
request of the latter, on the 10th August, 1703, as the Foujdar of 
Bhalawar, in Bihar- which was in the Jagir of the said Khan. Yusuf 
Beg Khan, the dismissed First Bukshi of the Prince’s household, was 
appointed Foujdar of Saran in place of Ismatullah, son of Tabawwar 
Khan, the deceased, on 18th October, 1704, Amanullah, son of 
Muhammad Beg Khan the deceased, the custodian of the fort and the 
Foujdar of Monghyr, was given an increase of 300,50 to his rank of 
250,50 on 3rd February 1704. Mohammad Baqar, sister’s son of 
Sibghatullah, was sent to Bihar as an official on 25 May 1704. Fazil, 
the Kotwal of Bihar, who had been dismissed, was reinstated on July 
14, 1703, Mirza Khalil, the news- write of Bihar, was replaced by 
Mohammad Baqar, son of Sadat Khan, Mohammad Afaq'® was 
the Amin of Jizya collection in Bihar. Sarfaraz Khan replaced 

7 2 Khid. 

73 Ahkam, Sarkar’s ms 

74 Zulfiqar Khan, the son of the Vazir Asad Khan, who held the office 
of the premier noble and the first Pay master of“tbe fotces, 

75 A valuable Bayaz compiled by Mohammad All contain some of thd poeticaL 
effusions of Mirza Khalil. He has also been mentioned as Waqa-i-Nawis in the 
letters of Ali Quli Khan ( Mufidnl Insha ) 

76 A.khbarat. 







77 Ahkam. 

78 Syed Husain, entitled Iratiaz Khan, and poeticully named Khalis, was a Ra- 
zvi Syed of Iran. Brindabandass Khusgo says, that Khalis on coming to India 
attracted the notice of Emperor, Aurangzeb, who married him with the daughter 
of Mir Hadi, alias Fazail Khan, who was the Imperial Mir Munshi and later 
Mir-i' Saman The Khan was the Diw an of Patna when Prince Azimus-shan 
was the Governor of Bihar His ‘'Haveli on the bank of the Ganges still stands 
in all its glory says Khusgo. He was a fine and an experienced poet and left 
a Voluminons Diwan. It is interesting to knov/ that Imtiaz Khan was the grand- 
father of the famous Nawab Mir Qasim of Bengal. 
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Akram^’'astheFoujdarof Shahabad and Imitiaz KhaiF* Khalis. was 
at first Waqi Nawis and later the Diwan of Bihar. 

Inayatullah Khan furnishes us with certain facts relating to the 
affairs of the province during the stay of the prince- In a letter to 
the Prince he writes “Asad Khan’s (the Wazir’s) Jagirs are mostly 
in the Subah of Biharj piotect them, ’ Similar order was issued for 
the protection of the Jagirs of the Premier noble (Zulfiqar Khan) which 
lay in the parganah of Hajipur and of the Jagir of Khuda Banda 
Khan which was situated in the pergana of Dharampur in 
the Subah of Bihar. The Prince was also ordered to send Banu, 
the daughter of Muhammad Ihsan, grandson of Shah Nawaz Khan, 
the deceased, who was in Bihar, under escort to Delhi, after providing 
her with the expenses of the journey. In another letter he writes 
to the Prince that it had been submitted to His Majesty that the 
late Buzurgutntned Khan had kept Muhammad Juraif, sister’s son 
of Aiman Afridi, confined in Rohtas Fort on suspicions. His heirs had 
in their possessions a Mahzar signed by the Qazi of that place testify- 
ing to his innocence, The records of the imperial Diwani showed 
that in the regnal year 32, he .was ordered to be imprisoned in the 
fort of Rohtas on the charge that he was harbouring ill will against 
his relations and was creating mischief. The Emperor ordered that 
he should send his dependants soon to the court under proper escort. 
The letter of Inayatullah also refers to the procedure suggested for 
sending the treasurers of the eastern provinces to the court. The Prince 
had proposed that the sending of the revenues by Hundis and 
sending coins on carts delayed their arrival and they remained 
stationary at Delhi and other towns for a long time. The Emperor 
replied that 8C or 90 lakhs of rupees had long accumulated in Bihar and 
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Akbarnagar and in sending it by Hundis there was also a great 
delay and, therefore, the Prince was ordered to send it by cart under 
strong escort to Delhi in as much quantity as possible. The Prince 
was further directed to send a little by Hundi and the major 
portion in carts as soon as the treasurers and Nazranas reached 
Bihar from Bengal, 

By far the most important references in the Ahkam are those 
which relate to the affairs of Kuar Dhir and his suppression and 
death. Inayatullah writes to the Prince “ I have piaced before His 
Majesty your letter reporting your ( good ) administration of the 
Subah of Bengal and Bihar, the punishment of the rebels, the 
destruction of their forts, and the uprooting of Dhir { Ujjainia ) and 
his fleeing to some Mahals of the Subah of Allahabad for refuge. 
Your rank is increased by 2000 troops”. Later he writes “ the Empe- 
ror has learnt from your letter about the coming of Dhir, the visit of 
his son to you, your intention of demolishing his fortifications 
around the fort of Rohtas, the punishment of the rebels of Bihar 
and other matters”. In another letter Inayatullah refers to the 
letters of the Prince, one relating to the disposal of the affairs 
of the mischievous Dhir and his taking refuge in a distressed 
condition, with the Zamindars of the Subah of Allahabad, the 
other concerning theToIls of the Salaries of the previous Nazims of 
the Subah of Bihar, and the third, written in reply to the Hasbul 
Kukum regarding Mohammad Khalil and Mohammad Raza, sons of 
Husain Khan, the deceased, and the last about the despatch of Moh- 
ammad Afaq, the dismissed Amin for the collection of Jizya in 
Bihar. Unfortunately, we know of no other source to corroborate and 
elucidate the apparently important points referred to here. As regards 
Dhir, the author of Tarikh-i-Ujjainia, who is an uncritical panegyrist 
of the Rajputs of Shahabad does not refer to any discomfiture of Dhir 
at the hands of the Mughals. On the other hand, at one place, refer- 
ring to the events of 1126/1714 he says that Dhir had thrown the 
Subah into commotion for the last 20 years. Elsewhere he writes 
that when Kuar Dhir became very powerful, the generals of the 
Nazim refused to face him. Raja Rudra Singh of Buxar and Bhojpur 
was induced to fight against him, and in reply to a letter sent by the 
Kuar Dhir boasted that ;he, tfie son of .Bikram and the grandr ; 
ebhof;Lal Sahit, had; harassed 22 Omrahs and 24 Rajas by fighting 
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against them,: ; B 'while . young, at ,Arrah, ' had annihilated 

the ' the^ Nawah at the battle' of Jhnsi,. - and driven Gut 

Nawab Haqi^^ across the; river Son. We are told 

tbai the : iNazini of Bihar ■: decided to take action against Dhir oo the 
appeal of Nand Sahi Jaithra, the ousted proprietor of Bettiah, and 
because Dhir had taken possession of Holo Konwari, an imperial 
village near Bettiah, After a close fight, which is said to have taken 
place at Martandj Dhir fled to Nagara sacking and laying waste every 
thing that lay in the way. The Raja pursued him and with the help 
of the Zamindar of Nagra^® forced Dhir to evacuate the place and 
turn towards Mau . At last he made peace with the Raja and 
abandoned Holo Kunwari. The author of Tarikh-i-Ujjainia makes 
no mention of Prince Azimusshan and the defeat of Dhir at his 


79 There is a place of this name in ifhe Saran district of Bihar but probably it 
is Nagra in Balia dilstrict in U. P. which is meant here. 

50 A well known place in U. P. 

51 By Moatamad Khan. It is in O. P. L, Patna. 

8f It is in O. F. L., Patna, The author^a father took part in the Campai- 
gn against Dhir ( or Siddhist Narayan ). 

83 Kamwar Khan, the author of Taz Kira-i-Salatin-i*chaghta, ( Kujhwams ) 
also refers to Dhir ana his suppression by S'arbuland Khan. 

84 A well-known figure in the 1 8th century of Bihar and U. F, He was the 
Poujdar of Ghazipur and had built 'the famous palace described by oldham 
and others. His descendants are still found in Gulzarbagh, Patna Gity. 

8s See Wilson Annals of Bengal and references to Siddhist Narayan in 
connection with the embassay of John Sufman* 
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for Inayatullah, a more reliable authority, refers to the report of 
Prince Azimusshan about Dhir being slain and to his request that 
Sarfaraz Khan should be appointed in place of Akratn Khan” 
This must have happened long before the departure of Prince Azi- 
musshan from Bihar and the death of the Emperor which occur- 
red in March, 1707. 

Khah®® Khan and Shah Nawaz Khan®' say that the Prince 
had been summoned by his grandfather to the Deccan at the 
instance of his jealous uncle. Prince Azam Shah, who had heard 
of the immense wealth and other resources which the son of his 
elder and rival brother, Muazzam, had gathered in Bihar. Patna, dur- 
ing the short period of a little more than three years that the Prince 
resided here, had assumed a new shape and a new name. Inayatullah 
in a letter to the Prince writes ” the Emperor sanctions your propo- 
sal to name Patna Citv Azimabad”. Thp Prinr<:» Hirt 
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which he wanted to make a second Delhi, Azimabad was in a 
very flourishing condition when he had to leave it for good, shortly 
before the death of the Emperor, 

The paper having already become too long, aspects other 
than political, have to be held over for the present. With the 
help of incidental notices of persons and events in contemporary 
works, historical or otherwise, and the numerous Farmans which the 
writer has seen and discovered, and the copies®^ of some of which 
have been secured for the Museum Section of the Historical Society 
of Patna College, some light could be thrown on social and reli- 
gious condition of the province during the long reign of empe- 
ror Aurangzeb. Eminent Biharees like Shaikh Raziuddin or 
Raziuddin Khan of Bhagalpur who according to Mustaid Khan 
Saqi was a man of profound scholarship and a versatile genius 
who not only helped the compilation of the famous Fatawa-i- 
Alamgiri but also proved to be a good soldier and an able admi- 
nistrator, and Mullah Jiwan and Mullah Azizullah,®“ son of Mullah 
Mubarak®’, who for many years acted as a tutor to Princess Zebun- 
nissa,®’ the talented daughter of Aurangzeb, and was well versed 
in many branches of learning, specially logic and literature, could 
have been mentioned. With the help of the observations of the 
men of the E. I. C, preserved in the Factory Records, an attempt 
could have been made to give an idea of the economic condition 
of the province. But these and other matters must be dealt 
with elsewhere on a subsequent occasion. 

89 There is an official copy of a sanad bearing the seals of Qazi Aman- 
uilah ( 1190 A. H. ) and of Mohammad Suhrab Fidvi of Shahzada Mohammad 
Azim, dated r4th Safar, year 49 or 26 May, 1705, confirming cortaii. grants to the 
mausoleum at Jaruha 

90 See the biographical dictionaries of Persian poets, particularly Taz Kira 
-i-Nashter-i-Ishq p, 1206. 

91 A Faiman of Aurangzeb discovered by the writer in the Bari Khankah of 
Maner Sharif refers to the Mulla. f 

92 A document in her handwriting is said to still exist in a Khankah, 
of Darbhanga. 
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WAS ANANTADEVI, MOTHER OF SKAND' AGUPTA ? 

Tarapada Bhattacharyya, M. A. 

There is a great controversy among scholars regarding the name 
of the mother of Skanda Gupta, the Gupta Emperor (A. D. 455 _ 467 ), 
and as to whether Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta were step-brothers. 
Puru Guptas mother was Anantadevi. It has been suggested that 
Skanda Gupta’s mother was not the Mahadevi (Anantadevi). 
Some scholars have even held that Skanda Gupta’s mother was 
Devakdevi, another wife of Kumara Gupta. 

Regarding this matter, attention may be drawn to the two Gadh 
Inscriptions of the Gupta period— No. 64 and 66 of Fleet's Gupa 
Inscriptions (C. I. Indicarum, Vol. iii, p. 264 and. p. 267 respectively). 

The first inscription which is undated is supposed by Fleet to 
have been of Kumara Gupta I, the letters ‘Sr’ and ‘Ku’ in / I indicating 
it. In / 5 of the inscription we have another name ‘Ananta Gupta’ 
which, according to Fleet, was evidently “ belonging to some private 

person ” (Fleet was not aware of Anantadevi), ' 

• The second inscription, dated A. D. 467-68, refers to the establish- 
ment of a temple of a god (?) named Anantaswami. This inscription 
thus belongs either to the last year of Skanda Gupta’s rule or the first 
year of Puru Gupta’s accession. As the inscription is dated in the 
month 'of Magha (January-February) >z. just the beginning of 
467 A, D. (which is also the latest known year of Skanda Gupta’s 
reign), it is probable that it was of the reign of Skanda Gupta. 

The name ‘Ananta Gupts’ in the first inscription may not be the 
name of a private person, but that of KumarS. Gupta’s queen, mother of 
Puru Gupta. 

Similarly, the god ‘Anantaswami’ of the second inscription may 
mean a god installed by Ananta (the name being given after the name 
of the Queen, the mother of the ruling king). It may also refer to 
the installation of the figure not of a god, but of “ the Lord (husband) 
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of Ananta This latter meaning is not improbable ; for the build’ng 
where this image was installed is called in the inscription a ‘Vadabhi’ 
(Balabhi-Balcony) and not a ‘PrSsada’ which is the general name of 
temples in the Gupta inscriptions. The inscription might refer to 
the installation of a figure of Kumara Gupta in a part of the temple as is 
also^ evident from the latter part of the inscription. Whatever might 
be the meaning of the word ‘AnantaswSmi’, the word is undoubtedly 
very significant and the image erected must have some connection with 
AnantadevI, the queen of Kumara Gupta I. It might be that the image 
was erected either by AnantadevI herself in honour of her husband, or 
by Skanda Gupta in honour of his mother and father. In the first 
case, the two inscriptions at Gadhwa read together will lead to the 
conclusion that AnantadevI was erecting temples in the Allahabad 
district, even during the latest years of Skanda Gupta. In the second 
case, the inscription will show that Puru Gupta’s mother AnantadevI 
was respected by Skanda Gupta, perhaps because she was also his 
mother. She was sdil in good relations with Skanda Gupta. 

Moreover, if AnantadevI was alive in 467-68, either she was very 
old at that time or that she was married by Kumara Gupta in a late age. 
In the latter case she perhaps could not have been the Mahadevi, as 
she is known to be from the Seals. It is theiefore unlikely that Kumara 
Gupta had any wife other than AnantadevI. AnantadevI was perhaps 
the mother of both Skanda Gupta and Puru Gupta. |The short reigns 
of Puru Gupta and his successors may also be thus explained. 



SANTAL FOLK SONGS. 

By SuNiTY Kumar Sinha, M. A. 

Song reflects more directly the feelings and passions of men than 
words, however poetic they may be. Passionate throbbings of a human 
heart seek artistic expression for which songs form the most suitable 
vehicle It is not the monopoly of the rich only, the poor may as 
we sing, and so the poor, simple, and innocent Santals 
smg and dance to forget their woes and miseries. It plays a very 
important part in their life. They are born singers and at every step 
of their life there is song. They sing when a child is born, they sing 
when he is married and sing the mourning song when one dies. Songs 
are the most essential features of the festivals of the folk, wherein are 
sung the praises of Spring, the union of youth and joy and the like. 

Santal songs are of various types and some of them are accompanied 
by music and dance. The songs which are accompanied by dance are 
Lagrd, Don, Guluari. Dahar, Daha, Rinja, Vinsar, Jhika, Humti, 
Gunjar, Sohrae, Loboe, Dunger, Durumjak, Tundum, Thabur and 
jatur. The songs which are not accompanied by dance are Bir, Horo 

rohoe, Bapla binti and Morna. 

The composers of the songs are not known. Some of the songs 
are very old. The songs are either highly philosophical or vulgar. 

Some of the songs are the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings and full of deep thoughts, emotions and sentiments. The 
Santals are hedonists and the philosophy of their life is “ Eat, Drink 
^d be merry for life is short and after death there is no merriment. 
Here are a few songs which convey this reflection towards life like 
those of Omar Khayam and Epicurus. 

(i) W^e shall eat, drink and be merry 
For our souls are of air and body of clay. 
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And there is no happiness after our death. 

There is happiness so long we stand here on thisearth. 
Our life is ephemeral like the water in an Arum-leaf. 
The morning dew drop will not linger. 

(ii) The whirlwind will rise up in 

A moment and will reach the up-countries. 

The water in the Arum-leaf will fall in a moment. 

Similarly our life will extinguish 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

{Hi) You will go to the same place 
From where you have come 
Clouds rise from the sea 
And fall as rains, making 
The river full to its brim. 

The water of the river flows gently and slowly 
And reaches the sea 
From where it came. 

The Santals though poor are very hospitable. In the following 
song a Santal laments for his inability to satisfy his guest. This song 
also depicts two aspects of human life. A rich man is going to enjoy 
a marriage feast when an underfed and depressed poor is thinking of 
his poverty and it pains us most when we find the rich asking for 
something from the poor which he is unable to give, The song runs 
thus: — 

“ A rich bridegroom's party is passing through 
Our courtyard and they are asking for 
Cigar, Match-box and fire from me 
But where shall I get them ? 

I am a poor man.” 

Some of the Santal songs are allegorical. Here is one of them 
the central theme of which is that a young boy falls in love with the 
daughter of the village headman of whom he is very much afraid. He 
cannot meet his love and sings, 


“ There is a full blossomed flower 
In the compound of the village headman 
Oh ! how shall I . reach it ? 
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It is fenced with sticks, it is guarded by thorns. 

Oh ! how shall I reach it ?” 

The Santals want to enjoy the life as it is. The rustic folk have 
not yet developed among themselves love for erudition. They 
think that a scholar neglects the secular life and always engages himself 
in deep studies and educational tours. Therefore a young Santal girl 
not being satisfied with her educated husband sings in melancholy; 

My parents knowing full well 
Gave me to a scholar. The scholar 
travelled the whole country with books 
On his head and became tired and exhausted. ” 

Love too plays a prominent part in many of the Santal songs. 
They charm the people when sung with proper tune, pause and accent. 
Here is a typical love song. 

“ Why Oh ! darling, 

Dost thou weep 
On the mountain peak ? 

Why so sad thou art 
And what is that thought ? 

Come down my love 
I shall give thee comfort.” 

Another form of song, is the song amoebacan or question and 
reply. Here are some of them, 

(«■) You are by the side of a river 
‘ Whereas the cows are in the fields 

I think you are in search of your beloved. 

Answer There is chaos and confusion and I am upset 
’ Please don’t chastise me mother, the source of 
milk (life) 

Mother I am busy with books ” 

Question ;--(2) Oh ! brother (husband’s elder brother), please tell me 
how far our home is ? 

Answer : — Sister, do you see that hill named Logo ? 

That is just on the midway between this place and 
bur home. 
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Nature too plays a great part in the Santal folksongs. The 
spring brings to a Santal heart the passion for love and union in 
marriage. The lover sees joy everywhere around him, in the musical 
instruments, among the birds, in his ring and garland and bursts 
forth: 


“ The cock crows, the peacock cries. 
Oh ! Maina, thou awake. 

My garland is speaking, 

My ring is laughing, 

And the medals (drums) seem alive.” 


Elsewhere we find a song which speaks of the advent of both the 
summer and the rainy season. When the Pio (Hawk-cuckoo) bird 
sings hot and airy summer days come, and when the frogs croak the 
rains come. The song runs thus, 

” The Pio bird sang over 
the mountain top. 

The airy and hot days have reached 
The Banyan trees and the Palash woods, 

The frogs croaked under the water. 

The rainy season is now come.” 

We find an echo of this song in one of the oldest English lyric, a 
fragment of which begins, 

“ Summer is y*comen in 
Loud sing, Cuckoo ! 

Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 

And springeth the wood new. 

Sing Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! ” 

The distinguishing elements of these folk-songs are, simplicity, 
lucidity, emotion, repetition, refrain, question and answer and rustic 
satire. The refrain is often meaningless as we find in the Horo-rohoe 
(paddy-sowing) songs, 

“ Tahareta morna torna tahareta nana ho 
Tahareta nana ho. ” 


These songs reveal the life of the Santals. They reveal their 
taste for hunting, respect for religious and social customs and love of 
nature. Santal Parganas, where chiefly the Santals live is a hilly 
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tract and Standing against such a background they sing songs which 
depict the high hills, the wild valleys and the vast forests of the land 
of their hearts’ desire. 

Most of the songs are in pure and classical San tali language. 
Some of the songs are in Bengali and some are the mixture of both 
Bengali and Santali. 


♦This article is not, however, exhaustive. In this short sketch I have 
endeavoured to show the gamut of emotion of the poor, simple and downtrodden 
Santals. 



Reviews and Notices of Books 


THE foundation OF MUSLIM RULE IN INDIA. By 
A. B, M. Habibullah, M.A., Ph.D. (London), F. L. A., Depart- 
ment of Islamic History and Culture, Calcutta University. 
Published by Sh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, 
PP. 345+xi, 1945. Price Rs. 15. 

This book, an approved Ph. D. thesis of the University of 
London, traces the “ history of the establishment and progress of the 
Turkish Sultanate of Delhi: 1200-1290 A. D.”. It fills up a gap in 
one period of our country’s history. The 13th century “witnessed not 
only the gradual shaping of a State-system but also the beginnings of 
many of the factors that constituted the composite culture and society 
of Mediaeval India” (P. 5.). The author claims “ to have neglected 
and failed to co-ordinate no Indian evidence, epigraphic, numismatic 
or literary”. In chapter I (Introductory) the author explains the 
scope of the work and critically discusses the sources. Chapter II 
discusses the Central Asian and North Indian background of the 
“initial Conquest” of Northern India by the Ghorides (Ch. III). The 
next 6 chapters deal with the political history of the Delhi Sultans, 
whom the author designates as the Memelukes and not as Slaves. The 
treatment combines the chronological with the topical method. Chapter 

IV covers the period from the death of Muizuddin to the death of 

Iltutmish; chapter V deals with the dynastic troubles and rebellions 
during the next thirty years; chapter VI traces the story of Hindu 
aggfgssion which forms *’the dominant feature in the period following 
Iltutmish’s death”. The epoch of Balban’s rule has been character- 
ised as the period of “Security and Consolidation” (Ch. VII), which 
was followed by the “End of the Memeluke dynasty” (Ch. VIII;. The 

eternal problem of defence of India in the '^'orth-west has been made 

the theme of separate chapter (IX). The next 5 chapters (X-XIV) 
are devoted to a critical exposition of the administrative system. 
Chapter XV deals with Society and Culture of the period, while the 
condition of the Protected People {Zimmt) is delineated in chapter 
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XVI. In the concluding chapter XVII (the Sultanate in retrospect), 
the author discusses the causes of the invaders’ easy success, and 
analyses the character of the Turkish conquest and of the Turkish 
state, which, in his opinion, though Islamic in theory, was secular in 
practice. 

Appendix D, contains a discussion of the architectural monu- 
merits of the Memelukes. 



The book has received well-merited appreciation of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar as “ apiece of research of outstanding merit...... . . .charac- 
terised by unusual freshness of thought, wide range of search and 
soundness of conclusions. . . .No other thesis on Indo-Muslim history 
known to me surpasses and very few approach Dr. Habibullah’s 

mastery of the art of presentation and the distinction ..of his 

English prose style which combines to make this book charming to 
read and easy to remember”. Three illustrations, three maps and 5 
appendices including a bibliography and an index enhance the value 
of the book. There are printing mistakes for which author has offer- 
ed an apology. 

The iSth i^eptember ig^6. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. 


THE VAIsNAVOPANISADS translated into English by Sri T. R. 

SrinivSsa Ayyangar, B. Ai, L. T. and edited by G SrinivSsa 
Marti; Pp. xxi + 498; published by The Adyar Library, 
A dyar Madras , 1945 ; price Rs. 10 ( cloth ). 

Phis valuable work is the third of the series of “ English 
Translations of the One Hundred and Eight Upanisads planned by 
the Adyar Library The translation is based on the commentary of 
^r! Upanisad Brahmayogin. As the Advaita School of Sankara is 
the most widely known school of the Vedanta , the Upanisads which 
lend ready support to pure monism have received more attention. This 
work does, therefore, a great service by presenting to English readers 
in one volume 14 Upanisads which supply the foundation of the 
Theistic schools of the Vedanta. Apart from the philosophical back- 
ground of theism , the book also contains much useful information 
about the actual process of spiritual culture ( sadhana ), and the 
mantras adopted for the purpose by the various theistic cults such 
as those of krsna , Rama, Dattatreya. The book will be valued by both 
the scholar and the mystic. 

2. KENGPANISHAD-BHASHYA by Sri Rangaramanuja, 
critically edited with English Introduction , translation and 
notes , by Dr. K. C. Varadachari , M. A. , Ph. D. and D. T. 
Tatacharya , ^iromani , M. O. L. ( Sri Venkatesvara Oriental 
Series), Tirupati, Madras; (Pp. x +22+18, price Rs. 2); 1945. 

This small book contains the Sanskrit texts of the famous Kena 
Upanisad and the commentary of Sri RangaramSnuja. Both of these 
are also translated into English. The English introduction gives the 
salient points of the Upanisad. The texts have been critically 
determined by reference to other editions. The English translation 
is not always very happy { e. g. ' conscient ’ for ‘chetana’, 
‘ revealment ’ for ‘ prakSsa ’, ‘ goose-berry ’ for ‘ Smalaka ). 

But the chief point of interest which entitles the book to 
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attention is that it contains a non-advaita interpretation of the Kena 
The commentator , ^ri RangaraniSnuja was a follower of the great 
Rsmanuja. Those who are familiar with the popular Advaita 
interpretation of Sankara will find here how the Kena can be 
interpreted from the Iheistic standpoint of Ramanuja. The authors 
have done wefl by making this commentary available In English. 



3. SUVARNA-SAPTATI-SASTRA, ^akhhya.karika.saptati of 

Svaia krsna. with a Commentary-Reconstructed into Sanskrit 
from the Chinese Translation of Paramartha and edited with 
Eng notes, Introduction and Appendices by N. Aiyaswami 
Sastn, Reader m Sanskrit Sri Venkateshwara Oriental Institute 
T.rupatr ( Member, Sino-Indian Cultural Society , India 
with a Foreworf by p, Subrahmanya Sastri, B. a’ 

Oxon. ) M^ A. (Madras), Pp. rfvi + 1,2, • published 

Price • Tirupati, he 1944- 

This work is the fruit of the comparative study of Chinese and 
Sanskrit and the reconstruction, from the Chinese translation, of an 
important Sanskrit text the original of which is now lost in India 
Sankhya-karika is recognised as the oldest and the basic work of the 
Sankhya school no other books of greater antiquity being available 
noa-^ though reference is made to some such books by Sankbyl 

rfl' r “to Chinese by a 

Buddhist scholar , Paramartha who also appended to it the Iranslatfon 

of a commentary on this KarikS. The name of the author of Ms 

ongma commentary IS not mentioned by him. There has , therefore 

been a lot of speculation regarding the identity of this commentary 

and rival hypotheses have been put forward by many important 

scholars, Mr. Aiyaswam: Sastri has tried to settle this controversy 

rn the Introduction of the book under review , identifying he 

commentary in question to be the same as Mathara-bhasya ' a°com! 

menrary of lhe Ka rika. This Chinese work was renderedLto French 

by M. T akakusu. The iate Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri of Madras 
University tendered this French version into English in 1933 If i. 
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a happy thing that we have now the Sanskrit version of the work 
before us again a lost treasure of India restored to India by an 
Indian scholar to whom, therefore, we should be much grateful. 

Apart from textual and historical considerations, this work will 
enable a student of SSnkhya philosophy to understand the doctrine 
better in the light of the many new illustrations , explanations and 

arguments which cannot be had in the existing Sanskrit commen- 
taries of the Sankhya-karika. No library containing books on 
Indian philosophy should be without a copy of this important work. 
That is the least we can do to repay our debts to such selfless 
scholars who devote their lives to the recovery of the lost treasures 
of India and incidentally serve to strengthen once again the cultural- 
ties between China and India. 


Patna College 


Dhifendra Mohan Datta. 
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INi)IAN CONSTITUTIOINAL DOCUMENTS : Vol. I 
(i757*~1858), and Vol. II (1858-1945). Edited Sy Anil Chan- 
draBanerjee, M. A., P. R. S., Lecturer, Calcutta University 
Published by A. Mukherjee & Co., 2, College Square, Calcutta’ 
Price Rs. 7 and Rs. 12 respectively. 

Indian Constitutional history is a subject of absorbing interest at 
the present moment, for the future constitution of India is in the 
making. Prof. Banerjee modestly claims that these two volumes con- 
teujing a large number of interesting and important documents are 
intended to facilitate the study of Indian Constitutional history. Prof. 
Banerjee has contributed to each volume an Introduction containing 
a stimulating survey of the -broad features of Indian Constitational 
history, and also an Appendix containing very useful Notes and Refe- 
rences. His aim is, obviously, to help the reader in understanding the 
documents and in estimating their value from historical and constitu- 
tional standpoints. This aim has been well realised : the reader 
has received guidance but he has been left free to form his own 
judgment. 

Before the publication of these volumes we had two well-known 
collections of Indian Constitutional Documents— those edited by 
Keith and P. Mukherjee. Keith and P. Mukherjee concluded their 
works with the Mont-Ford Reforms. Mr. Banerjee has covered the 
period down to 1945. As the works of Keith and Mukherjee have 
not been, and are not likely to be, brought up-to-date, Mr. Banerjee’s 
volumes will remain indispensable to all students of Indian constitu- 
tional history. 

Mr. Banerjee s book rightly points out that the development of a 
constitutional system and the ramifications of an ever-growing adminis* 
trative machinery cannot be understood simply from an analysis of 
legislative enactments. So he has selected for inclusion in his volumes 
not only welhknown legislative enactments like the Regulating Act 
and the Government of India Acts, but has also collected documents cf 
various types speeches, despatches, minutes, diaries, private letters, 
treaties, extracts from official reports, etc, Administrative history has 
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been given due prominence, especially .n Volume I ; perhaps lack of 
space prevented him from devoting more attention to this impoitant 
subject. In Volume II copious extracts from speeches and documents 
connected with the Congress and the League have been included in 
order to illustrate the growth of the Nationalist Movement and the 
development of political thought in India. 

Mr. Banerjee has illustrated through well chosen documents the 
grovvtn of Britisn policy towards this States. In these days this aspect 
certainly requires emphasis. 

While the Editor deserves congratulations for the industry and 
breadth of view revealed in the selection of documents, the Publishers 
are to be congratulated on the nice get-up and printing of these 
volumes in these hard days. 

K. K. Datta, 
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6.49; 10.37; 23.168 

5fg 15.19 

10.15 fn. 


fr: 

.Si ■ 




/3. 271 
iPS^iq 7.28 
Sp't 10.15 

10.15 fn. 

23.237 

9.5 

9.5 fn. 

9.20 fn. 

pST 6.35 

6.35 

pit 6.35 fn. 

16.17 

P 23.87,209 

16.18 fn, 
pff 16.17 
pgq; 16.18 
pST 16.17 

13.29 

16.17 fn. 
pq 23.232 
pqi 14.21 fn. 

23.139 
pjft 1^.22 

pT 10 26; 15 19 fn.; 21.23 
T|^ 23.229 

13.15 fn. 
p 23.127 
^SROt 14.22 
■m 23.227 


H 1 


-1 


Ili' 

? ': :o:r, 

-il 


'll'li* 






[ Index of Words 


55I?:iTr 22.47 
22.48 

6.29; 23.273 
( 6 25 F. ) 

22.80,112 
*Tif.?f2r^ 10.28 

20.30; 23.160 
7.35 
10.18 

•Of' 

10.28 

o 

^Tt’5§|^ 13.33 fn. 

' #5i^T?r 10. 11 fa. 
16.17 
12.14 
23. 182 
7.16 fn. 

21.20 

6.39,53 

»Tt^?5lI 6.53 fn.;23.264 
iTtfm't 21.13 
12.14 

»ltgT 20.34 
»ftsira#17.9 

20.56 
18,2.22,23 

*Tt«r*rTO 20.7 

■■ 

*T)iiW 5. 11 fn. 

5.11 
4.25 
17.28 
1.22 fn. 


?itW5T 17.17 fn. 
’TtwfgsBT 7.11 
5.9 

17.9 fn.,17 
5.9 fn. 

’Ttf'rs 6.1 7 fn. 

5.9 fn. 
16.11 fn. 
21.14 
20.48 fn. 
5.1,10,22 
6.32 
3.59 
21.40 
4.2,22 

3i)5tl 6.36,37 
JTts'lTlt 15.38;23.248 
iTl?«r 13.3 

16.11 
»Ttlg6.17 
iTt^ra 10.11 fn. 

1.11;10.42 

7.5 

23.103 

7.19 

23.105 

9.27 

20.56 

[ ] 20.18 
20.56 
*l1^C 20.56 



Index of Words j 

13.18 
6.54 

7.29 

i^?:g?rT 9.36 
7.29 

13.11 

6.25 fn. 

F. ] 6.25 

»M^5T?i6.25 

6.34 

5i^?l 13.3 fn. 
jpsi^ar 2.25 

I. 16;2..5;10.2,33 
srfpiRt 6.49 fn. 
jrfPSTW 1-16 

13.31 
srfp^rw. 17.34 
Rfsara 2.25 fn.; 10.42; 15.27 
qmsri 7.24 

22.59 

9.3; 

iri^^ 21.2,20,21 

16.3 

16.25 

3.30 

8.7 

iftsir 12.7 fn.;21.34;23.65 

II. 17 

22.18 
§«IT 12.7 
»5rR 23,187 


23.187 
^ 23.181,192 
17.28 fn. 

^’jewiafa^T i6.; 

15.16 

16.3,42 

'Erq 6.25 fn.;23.72,222,258 
^iI5[€r 14.34 
1.5 

^m9.20 fn. 

^!TTf?: 6.25 fn. 

9.20 
4iTI5?I 6.25 
23.77 

psi'W 16.17 
21.43 
16.29 
■ife 20.61 
5rt2^ 22.77 
23.95 

9.27 

7.16;17.28 

16.7 fn. 

41® 21.40 
Htar 9.27 fn. 

9.27 fn. 

9.27 fn. 

6.2,15 
6.2 fn. 

«ri^'R31 17.26 fn. 

?rl'Eira^ 17.25 fn. 



aiW 23.95 
irrig-t'ljji 23.14 
3.35;6.47 
15.16 
1.49 
10.15 
9.6 
10.22 
10.22 fn. 
=^3511' 20.63 
3.6,16 
22.79 

20.58)23.71 

3.38)6.28 

’q^'RTr 17.27 

<£> 

10.8)23.55,96 
>^511 23.74 
■srar^ 20.68 
=qfe^ 10.33 

10.33 

3.21 

1.4,43 

1.4 fn.,43 fn. 
23.177 
23.260 
I4.IO 
%|si« 23.175 
23.267 
23.184 

23 162 
2.> 185 


•^^15 18.4 

1.10)3.61 

I. 7)20.42 

1.11)5.14,13,24 
21.13 
3.12 fn. 

3.12 

22.43 

2.28)23.79 

•^ffa 6.5 

^<1^123.74 

II. 1,6 

11.6 fn. 

23.2,110, [ 134 ] 
10.36 

'if?:?!! 23.91,267 
’^?;?!JTgW 20.44 
23.J 10 

>0 

=q-^15^r 15.4,36 

22.72, -23.93.1 17 
15.36 
20.6 

^ 1.35 

10.48 fn. 

12.7 fn. 

3.3,41 
'^5^1 3.41 
8.20 
‘aig'sfia 1.19 
1.2 
22 36 


[ Index of Words 



■■■■ 




Index of Words ] 

16.27 

6.7 fn. 

'^Fft«i:6.7 

1.25;11.6 
f%^55r%' 23.186 

23.185 
1%^?: 23.132 
^1P5 23.99 
8.3,22 

f^Tf 23.97,223 
15. 30, -23 .22 5 
9.16j22.26;23.261 
f%^&?JfS 3.9 
f^grq#'' 3.15;10.26 
f%3IF 12.2,14; 1 5 .9; 1 7.29;23.241 

12.9 £n. 
r’^gifll 2.9 
23.168 

20.23 

11.23 

14.32 

^5 12 . 1,9 
6.17,19.1,6 

1.7 

■■■' . ■sS'' ' ■ ■ 

5^9.31;23.82 
5%q;T 8.20,22 
21.1,17 

9.7 

^§122 39 

9.7 fn. 

=^§1 20.43 


22.17 

=^ 8.6 

22.65;23.197,200,203 
3.25;11.5 fn. 

23.114 

23.97,228 

12.7 

14.24 fn. 

14.24 

C 

7.1.8 

I. 43;2.21 

=^ 5 ?! 20.6 

17.2 

17.20,35 

2.8 fn.; 22.35 
10.45 

^^43 14. 14 
ijiqqsl 6.33 
e,5IT 2.8;16.1,10 
§5^If 6.39 
§5? 3.2j23.144 
^^ 23 . 144 ' 

14.14 fn. 

§???! 3.64;14.9;23.209 
gjl^TI 23.66,76 
10.14 

^fcq; 11.2 fn.,2S 

II. 2 
8.31 

6.43;23.110,134 
sifFsr 23.116 



23.136 

23.133 

22.82 

, ■ 

5f3:i 1.2 
^aig 4.27 
wfei^ 14.44 

5rfir5lT 1.29;2.29;16.12fn. 
srst I.28jl4.44;23.143 
17.6 

!5i^ 14.44 fn. 

4.26 

!Sig5|5 4.24 
23.217 
9.34 fn. 
sSfg 23.114 
SIPga 3.9j4.24 fn. 

23.114 
23.114 
8.8 fn. 

8.8 fn. 

XX 




.[ Index of Words 


sr?iTir5 6.2l 

5r^?ir2.3fn. 

23.1 11,1 12 
13.4 

mmw^ 13 26 
20.29 

3l!5l5T' 1.7 fn.;14.15 
20.72 

5151 d^(.?) 13.26 fn, 
5r5i5rm 23.12 
5r5lf^?ll 9.34 
5151541^ 13.26 fn. 
5151^^1 21.35 
5r5ig^'l 13.4 
5T5fgfe 20.71 
sr^ni 1-41 
51^1 11.1,9 
51f crq??I 21.9 
22.55 
5TIt5I 23.9,14 
5nt5fl 23.11 
1.44 
5fRt 11.1.5 

1.44 




Index of Words ] 

fwir 3.36 
fiffT 23.86,93 
14.16 
2.19 

®1?:2.1.3 
2 3,5 
3fi3:33j2.3 
sO^jf 23.228 

3.43,45;14.42;15.2,18 

3.47j9.5 

3.3,34;9.1,5 

5.12 

3.52 

9.29,5 fn. 
5i1^^m9.5 
5.18 

5ft5T§ 3.49 
nm 17.35 
IJlf 16.2 

16.14 
16.14 fn. 

16.14 fn. 
sftf 45 1 .8 

HR 23.243 
S4lfgs45 14.6 
5qlfi55rtd> 9.14 
23.66,79 
541^'t 12,2,17 
445^5? 23.39 
sg^JlTSfsr 22.64 
5.13 




sffiSRiifira 23.77 
m 21 24 
*fiW 20.69 
W 3.58 
fff 8 1 fn. 
fff?!j4.l5 fn. 
aft^sr 9 . 7 £n. 
51'9.1 
4.15 
2 f^?T 5 r 9.7 
4.12 
14.30 
5|8.27 
9^21.4,39,40 
995 : 3.55 

cRW?! 3.36 

99^f?^ 3.36 fn. 
9^511 21.7 
9519 21.1,15 
95I91I 13.34 
9f59 23.74 
99f(!fl9« 9.12 
99 23.161 
9 ^c 9 (?) 21.38 fn. 
95 23.220,256 
9559*9 13.33 
95 P .9 (?) 13.33 fn. 
9555 23.133 
9559 9.35 
9f9r45 22.9 
39 23.67 


Its? 



‘M 






{ Index of Woidi 


1.29 

?fff 21.28 

clire. 23.66 j80, 237 
Qfrra^ 1.22 
?r€T5iq!i 22.26 
23.80 
5.10 
20.25 fn. 
22.87 
93-511 20.11 
9^23.119 
99 23.136 
995r 4.19 
993ir 15.30 
99# 13.5 
9#^ 10.32 
rlfq>51 9.4,32 
99# 23.159 
23.194 
959 22.41 
9?^ 1.43 
^9f<«l9« ] 23.110 
9193BT955I 1.23 
9lfe 23.12 
9I9€if99 14.35 
9M 6.40 
91951# 13.14 
oI»f5iqi^ 13.28 
91»f5l'I9[T 13.28 fn. 


9ra 6.9;23.18 
9TW|§ 20.44 
91?rq# 3.15 fn. 

91^91# 15-5 
91?rfl9 18.20 
91^51! 3.30 
9Wq# 3.15 
91^^lf5l 19.19 
9ra9K 3.61 
91=g'1 19.9 
91?: 6.8 
9Kq; 23.214 
9T?:fri%^ 6.26 
91^^ 6.19 
9T^ 6.20jl7.22 
9151 7.2,14;23.12,160 
9I5R# 1.26 
91519 (.?) 20.14 
9I5l|^q5 22.35 
91# 13.13 
9T5ll^ 3.33 

^9 10.36-, 23.81, 83, 218, 255 
f99i^ 9.11;12.15 
12.13 
f99g9 3.2 
f995tlf|fi5^ 3.17 
r99?ii9 14.12 fn. 
f99591?: 4.20 
r99591?I 14.1 

f^T 1.34;3.16 fn.; 10.6; 14.23 fn, 
23.255 fn. 


Index of Words 3 

21.28 

23.11 

20.31 

15.34 

23.251 

fel^ci§l8.22 

15.15 

3.39;7.3,30 
fefJT?: 15.28 fn.;23.80 

15.28 

15.28 fn. 
frfft? 3.39 
tg^iqjrrT 1.37 
fitsr 18.1, 14, -23.26, 100 
fcra? 9.11 {n.;22. 6 
18.15 
3.6) 

fa=?)rq5^ft 18,15 
fesitra 18.15 
friwirri ;0.14 
17.21 
23.26 

1.46;6.10;17.22 fn.;2i.28- 
23.239 

g^^i!Triw=r 2.32; 11. 29; 13.1 6 
9.23 

1.24;23.240 

gt?fJIF'3W 9.33 

6.11 


18.24 
?ft^q!T 2.29-9.3 
aWr 3.27 fn. 

13.10 
pT 7.39 

7.39 

m 11-41 

7.36jl5.23 

^51 6.3 
6.24 

1*#! 12.2,12 
15.26 
WM 22.77 
gfi'JT 22.77 
1.36 

pf« 9.35 fn. 
23.176 
23.180 
10.41 

23.166,183 

22.23 

23.184 

18.27 

18.16 

3^?: 21.27,32j23.68 
ggl 12.12 

§% 21.32;23.68 
23.84 
^51 23.221 
14.41 

^45511 14.41 



I .’*1 


23.20 

f3IT5rif^^5.16 
^?!|WF*r 19.2 
19.3 
19. > 

7.14 
18.6 fn. 

16.15 
16.15 fn. 
g:f5i5^T 9.37 fn. 

^5??T 16.18 
7.34 
1.22 
3.41 fn. 
23.5,126,226 
14.6 

' 3.41 

3.39 fn. 
iifiT 20.73 

la 23.2,98,99,100,195 
§511' 11.43 fn. 

l.:9;23.249 

11.43 

23.26 

M 18.25 fn. 

^q=iT 18.25 fn, 

18.25 

al?l 21.3;23.36,201,205 
12.18 
(?) 8.19 

11.33 if 


qqfqfjsmw L I 

5.7 

^ 6.16 
^3^ 12.6,8 
^sqt 12.6 
[3ttr ] 23.134 
3.1 

5nqfm3.1i 

f 5 r 5 F. 52.10 
fwf.2 4.7 fn. 
d 4-7 

4.1 

fSfjiR 1.19 
17.9 

f^5^!si37 21.5 
21.5 

f^qsrm 21.10 

f^qraff 10.47; 17.9 fn. 

15.24 

fgqi^ 10.4,47 fn. 
fwSdT 18.5 fn. 

^3?f 17.31;18.5 
f^3^Tr%^T 11.12 fn. 
^33[l 11.12 fn. 
fwii^rT 3.23;23.206 
fewit 17.31 
f^qfg 10.36 
17.3,31 
r5t|rrr 17.3,32 

21.10 

.V. 

3rfel.24 


_ Index of Words 




Index of Words j 

lO.iO 

7.4,39 
15.13 fn, 

23 237 

5^=^ 1.19j23 86,93,115 

m 1.20 

?^T?!f5T(.?) 20.14 fn. 
23.113 
16 

fl|^20 61 

23.260 

i 23.61 
f J’? 20.4 

9.33 

20,4 

13.27,28 

21.41 

15.28 fn. 
fJ5gl?q:5f 16.2 
16 19 
9.32 

sfw 20.24j2 1.4, 38 
ff?4ir-'1.42 
8.7 

':ff^i»t;2i.39; • ^' 
ifsrsrqii 1.39 

21.38 
9.21 

:?siRfI';9^21:;:;fd.;^: 


23.131,272 

4.8 

^??53?SS 8.8 

8.20 

15.28 

^^37^22.76 

15.9j23.241 

6.18;9.26 

22.85 

21.23 

^.4k 6.49 fn :20.57 

<3 *' 

?'Tq5 22.86 
22.25 
16.14,31 
23.190,194 
?5l 23.144,231 
?5i} 9.22 
9.7 

I. 7 fn, 
23.116,130 

23.38 

II. 35 In. 

15.1 fn.,iO fn. 
?lfsiT8.5 
qifsfrt 6.5 3; 8. 5 
8.1,5 fn. 
20.32,46 

21 .38 
6.41 
TO 22.74 
1.1 8, -23. 196 




6.52 
3.32 
23.194 
?!fl^l6.28 
?l4f 3.2,32j6.3 
6.23 
10.13 fn. 

10.13 
ffa 23.42 
21.5 

21.30 

ffs^T 21.1,26 
ff5?l^?612 
ffg 23.52,254 
20.3 
3.36 

fiq 2i:.4_6l 
6.15 
6.50 
itfa 23.78 
5.13 
2.9 
2.9 

16.22 

2.31 

12.16 fn. 
10.24;17.17 fn. 

17.22 

14.30 

18.9 

16.12 fn. 


[ Index of Words 

16.21 
16.21 fn. 

^'tqf3?t3.45 
21.18 
5:?qjrf3.2 
22.10 
^ 21.36 
I'q-qiqifij tl 6.32 
21.37 
gi^sr^T 17.33 
|?35fqT 3.29 
^PST 23.46 
fiTR 23.18 
3.46 
3.34 
6.8 

12.11 

3.28 

^^1 16.1,5,6 
22.15 
5.15 

S3-1 13.13 

sq? 21.21 
5% 23.214 
|q^ig 1.18 

1.45;16.2 
^q^!?rfq5t 21.23 
km ( ) 23.21 

%qais« 14.17 
tqfre 1.18 

|q?i9tl4 17 ; 



4.26 

14.31 

23.156,158 
23.165 
ilor 23.180 

23.182 
23.182 
10.42 
10.42 fn. 
23.15 
10.3 
23.25 
S^S 23.235 
Srffil|st 23.161 
fS7 1.25;22.76 
23.176 
20.49 

fSfPcl 15.3,28 
Stft^20.52 fn.;22.72 
h 22.72 
7.9 


Index of Words ] 

I^|cft8.11 , 

4.28 

3.47 fn.,48 
^^W11.41 
l.I 

N'I1.43;7.34 
23.35 
If 23.278 
1.2 
1.26 
23.230 
fiai 22.70 
8.27 
8.7 fn. 
flw'7R5=r8.7 
O 21.5;23.42 
qtg 23.78 
23.171 

21.38 

2].41;23.2,98,199,279 

10.39 
23.98,201 

?T^( ? 



to <iqf*fg^ETgqtT [ Index of Words 


14.36 

«T7?!r 22.34;23.183 
«rwl23.8 

18 11 

m 23.8 
wMl23.8 
14.3,36 
^4'rcTST2.13 
m 14.4,43;23.235 
sr'i?l§?fl\22.40 

18.11 fn, 

siTafts 11.2 

11.18 

6.2,29,fn.;2 ^.11 5,273,278 
15.39 

11.18 fn. 

11.18 

6.40 

4.15 

11.18 fn. 
srr^l 3.23,27;23.257 
20.23 

Wq 2.2;19.12;23.157 
STF^S 23.167 

18.18 
19.13 
«srfKn»5l 20.10 
«rwi«k 17.2,25 
«nw 22.69 
TOfl 23.130 
J|liD 14.19 fn. ; 


WT?:i?F'7R 23.70 

10.20 

sft?: 14.2 

14.19 

18.11 fn. 

14,43 

6.48 

*15453^31^1 10,34 fn. 

*f5 22.62,64 

10.34 fn. 

22.66 

23.271 

15.17;23.265 

22.65 

17.19 

<|«i^r5r45| 9.10;10.34 
^t§?:45 15.17 
15.17 fn 
(?) 20.28 fn. 

«2im 11.35 fn.; 13.18 
11.3,35 
10.23 

■O' 

8g[5r 23 89 
23.50 

20.54 

3.51 

23.50 

S4T^ 23.80,237 

»4IPasq 22.61 
20.34 

14.32 i 




1 : ■ 

i 

Index of Words ] 
20.70 

1.4,48,49|23.128 
TO?: 23.128 
15.28 

to1 1.48 

6.39 
5lgi^?r 23.32 
23.32 
5flJ5r 23.32 
?Rr 3.3,36 
^lfl21.1,7 
f5?t5r 6.21;14.27 
7.23 

siP?f[.18.7 fn. 
sPfT 10.41 
[ ] 18.7 

sif??;!! 1.28 

10.7;14.25 
19.1,8 
18.7 fn. 

SiS'ftff 15.1,5 
!T»Wr23.5 43 
TOffiR't 15.22 
22.68 
8.23 fn. 

5l?TfI 23.96 

22.83 

;Tq;i5?irfw 23,269 

21.12 
16.21 
1.7,28 




1.28 fn. 
ftfesT 13.19 
21.4,42 
?r^fft5f5r 21.43 
23.145 
11.7 fn. 

TOC??l5,23 

6.54 

22.9 

5IT45 21.5 

3.41,56 

!=ri^ 6.17, -20.60 fn.;22.76;23.277 

1.25 

qiTO 6.27 

17.17 fn. 

?II?Tr5r%«Br 6.36 
51T?Tfr?5r^ 10.36 fn. 

15,11, -23.277 
8.25 
3.4,58 

fim?: 2.10,14;23.256 
STm?^8.2l 

10.35 fn. 
frmg^'r9.22;17.5 
!?T^#cI^r 10.35 

^ 15 - 4 : 23.130 
23.211 
15.35 
TO 23.51 
4. 5,-21 26 
8.15,21,23.10.33 

23.4 




7.8 

SJW 23.142,152 
firag# 9.22 m 
>!T5iTW?ft9,22 
J?T5ft 9.3,22 

(?) 23.10 

strai 23.86,96 
silfefj 23.95 
fewm 17.32 fn. 

17.32 
f?T:iEgq 23.51 
23,51 
23.184 

fepfl 15.9;23.265 
7.1 fn.,7 fn, 
tqits 7.1,7 
14.15 
22.12 
20.60 
23.67 
10.19 
22.53 

9.8 

^s[Tl 22.54 
fflSTR^cT 23.19 

N 

22.59 
filsif 23.50 
23.50 

^5?R1^23.218 
18.7 fn. ' 




Index of Words 


22.6 

23.53,55 
^^f!5rrf21.7 
r5f»=<71« 8.1 fn.,12 fn. 

8.1,12; 14.1, 8;23.255 
1C.9 
ffrp 22.44 
23.242 
f^5CT% 11.39 

fTOfR 22.67 

15.8 
W?23.5] 

21.24 

23.142,153 
MlfeJT 14.28 
23.66,77 

23.51 

13.11 

20.55 
17.32 fn. 

22.47 
f^lsSR 20.73 

18.1,6 

20.6 

22.9 
18.22 

5.8 

20.19 

5.11 

sftq 11.2,21 
■’'IjC 1.3;23.36 
23.151 


Index of Words ] 

si!® 5.2,1 6,20-6.2211 3. 23 

13.35il4,42 fn|20.-l0 
13,35.fn. 

10.12 

16.20 

ll.38;16.25 fn.;17 21 
14.42 

18.19 
17.21 

Rl5l^??iT 17.21 fn. 
pflsnsri- 13-23 

•v. 

fftsfFWt 3.33 
sf}5n^ 6.1 i fn. 
jftf^^T6.1J 

17.20 

16.20 

sftgR 19.4 
■ 19.1 

22.14 

21.32;23.28 
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.53/ Brij Narain and Sri Ram Sharma. 

The fort of Agra was completed in the same year. Raja 
Todarmal, who was the King’s treasurer, had kept accounts of what 
the fort had cost and he submitted them (to the king). The cost was 
fifty thousand karor Takkahs and reckoning 20 tankas to each rupee, 
Rs. 2,50,03,000. Todar Mai also submitted the accounts of building 
at Sikri or Fathpur, and also of the wall of the town, which amounted 
to Rs. 15,00,000. Thus the total cost ot building the fort of Agra 
and Fathpur amounted to Rs. 40,00,000. 

Shortly afterwards Khan-i-Khanan Munim Khan, governor of 
Jaunpur, wrote to the King that as ordered by him, he was constantly 
waging war against the Pathans. As they had informed him before, 
Sulaiman Kararani was dead ; his son governed Patna for two years 
when he was murdered by one of his friends. The youngest brother of 
Bayazid Khan, called Daud^ had then made himself king, but he was 
a great drunkard, and always dead drunk, giving little attention to the 
army or the kihgdom, for which reason he was hated by the army as 
an enemy. Therefore’ they thought it advisible that His Majesty 
should invade Bengal in person, and it was certain that the whole pro- 
vince would fall under his sway^ Having read this letter of Khan-i- 

- • ■ - . - ' - , 
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Khanan Munim Khan, the King immediately commanded ail his 
tents to be brought out, and all his nobles and soldiers to prepare for 
the expedition to Patna. Thus he set out for Patna with ail his ele- 
phants, guns and whatever else was necessary for war, crossing the 
rivers Ganges and Chaunsa. Shah Daud when he learnt about Akbar’s 
invasion, sent 12000 Pathan cavalry ahead to check the progress of 
the Mughals. They met betw'een Chaunsa and Mahib Alipour and 
the battle began. But the Pathans offered little resistance and fled 
towards Patna. Shah Daud, hearing of this defeat fortified the town, 
took in provisions, and placed all the guns on the wails, hoping to with, 
stand the siege*. 

King Akbar, arriving before Patna with the whole of his army, 
surrounded the town, but Shah Daud, by means of fierce sallies and 
other manly deeds, defended the town for six months^ In the end the 
town was taken by storm. The royal army on entering the town cut 
many thousand Pathans into pieces. All women and maidservants of 
King Daud and his Omeras were taken prisoners. P'orther, all the 
gold and silver found in the palace was placed in Akbar’s treasury. 

When Shah Daud’s palace was being plundered, he lay dead 
drunk and did not know what was happening. His attendants and 
courtiers placed him in a boat and sailing down the river Ganges for 
two or three days, they fled towards Bengal. But when they thought 
that it was on account of his drunkenness that they had been overtaken 
by misfortunes, they cut off his head and sent it to King Akbar®. . 

, After taking the town, Patna, Akbar brought the whole of the 
province of Bengal under his' sway. Having spent some time there, 
and appointed governors over all places, he resolved to return to Path- 
pur«. Arriving there he ordered the following Omeras, who were 
brave warriors, namely, Dustam Khan, Sadiq Muhammad Khan and 
many more, to make preparations immediately for reducing and cap- 
turing from the Rai of fort of Ranthambor”, which was very strong and 
situated on a very high hill. The fort was captured in two months. ‘ 

' The King was told about the fort of Rohtas in the province of 
Bihar, that no fort as high, strong and large had ever been built or 
considering its situation, could be built, in the whole of Hindustan or 
Turkey, Arabia, Barbary or Persia, It was built on a mountain 2 koss 
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high, and under it was a plain 18 koss in circumference. Within the 
fort there were 14 fertile villages, which produced food grains every 
year sufficient for an army, A stream flowed through the fort. It 
came from the mountains and was diverted into 3 great tanks, which 
were always full of water. A river flowed at the foot of the mountain, 
called Son 3 coss in breadth. Trading vessels from other towns came 
up the river every day. 

Akbar resolved to capture this fort. He selected Muhib A li 
Khan for this enterprise, who, on account of his wisdom and courage 
was fit for it. This fort belonged to a Heathen Raja, who regarded it 
as his paradise, for neither the kings of Delhi nor of Bengal had ever 
ventured to attack him, it being impossible to take the fort by force or 
tactics. Muhib Ali Khan set out for Rohtas, keeping away from main 
roads. He made some presents to the Raja and thus gained his friend- 
ship, so much so that they seemed to be brothers. Sometime later 
Muhib Ali Khan sent a letter to the Raja isaying that he had been 
ordered by the King to join his army in Bengal. He, therefore, begged 
permission to leave his Mahal or women in the fort. The unfortunate 
Raja (who had little experience of the subtlety of the world) gave him 
leave and said that he might freely bring his women into the fort and 

ordered the guards that no one was to prevent the women from coming 
in. 

Thereupon Muhib Ali Khan had 203 doulis made, covered above, 
which are used for carrying women and placing in each douli two 
brave young soldiers, sent them up. When they had all entered the 
fot^ 400 young men leaped out and slew with their swords the guards 
of the high outer gate. In a short time Muhib’ Ali Khan also arrived 
with his army and the Raja was killed". Thus this memorable victory 
was won, not by force, but by brave-hearted heroes whose names and 
achievement will remain enshrined in human memory, not for a short 
time, but for ever. A great quantity of treasure and valuables was 

found in the fort. An inventory was made of Aem and they were sent 
to the King, , . .. 

When the King was at Fathpur he learnt that there Was an ext- 
remely pretty women at Sarangpur, named Rup Mati, but who now called 
herself Bador", who was raising an army of Pathans in order to rebel 
gainst him.. He immediately sent Adham Khan with many otbier 
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Omens there. The woman Bador understood very little of war and the 
number of her troops was very small. Still she arrayed the forces she 
had and offered battle. She was speedily routed and the general of the 
army, L Bador alias Rup Mati, was captured alive. They wanted 
to bring her before the King, but out of feeling of honorable shame she 
herself took poison and died. 

The King now learnt that Mirza Muhammad Hakim, his brother 
in Kabul, had fallen ill and died after a few days’ illness. He, therefore, 
sent letters to the more important Omeras of his brother asking 
them, With kind words and promises to come to him, undertaking to 
find honourable employment for all, suited to every one’s position. He 
sent Raja Man Singh, a Rajput and commander of 5,000 horses, to 
govern Kabul and subdue the whole country. He was also to send to 
Akbar all his brother’s women, children, treasure, jewels and other 
property. Raja Man Singh hurried to Kabul. By many promises he 
finally persuaded the women and children of Mirza Muhammad 
( akim) to go to the King. Thus two young sons, accompanied by 
the courtiers and Omeras of Akbar’s brother, reached Fathpur. 

ey fell at the King’s feet and the King granted allowances to the 
^o sons, one ten years and the other 7 years old, and entrusted his 
Omeras with their bringing up. Pensions were granted to their mother 
and her sister and a palace was given to them for residence. A pen- 
sion was also granted to Ferriedeomghaen (Faridun Khan) who was a 
relation of Mirza Muhammad. 

T- , ““'‘S'’ Muhammad Masum Khan, 

uhhta Beg Khaa, (and) Muhammad Beg Khau were al] provided 
With incomes sufficient for the maintenance of soldiers. 

^ At this time Khan i-Khanan Munim Khan, the governor of Patna 
in Bengal died. The King sent Muhammad Masum Kabuldar accom- 

Sased! ”"^”^ to take the place of the 

News was received friim Gujarat that Muzaffar. formerly prince of 
Gujarat, had revolted and rai.ed a large army. He h.d captured 
euthudd.h^M^SIUMmia;;iaan, . uncle of Khau Azam,’ the governor., 

of AHmedabad, and had him and two ' 
« “imals. The 
ient' Abdar RaKM’ 
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Hhan, son of Khan Bairam Khan with a large army to {punish) the 
traitor. Muzaffar Naurang Khan and Gujar Khan, the two sons of 
Qutbduddin Muhammad Khan, who had been so foully murdered, were 
also sent with them so that they may avenge upon Muzaffar their 
father’s death. Abdur-Rahim, by rapid marches, reached Gujarat with 
his army in a short time. Prince Muzaffar had 10,000 to 12,000 cavalry 
with him. In the battle which followed Mirza Abdur Rahim captured 
Muzaffar alive. A great number of the soldiers of Gujarat was put to 
the sword, and the rest fled. 

Mirza Muzaffar was given in the custody of trusted Omeras, to be 
taken to Ahmedabad, but fearing the indignation of the King over his 
mis-deed and his punishment, he cut his own throat with a razor in the 
water-closet, and thus died. 

Abdur-Rahim informed the King by letter of the victory of Gujarat 
and the death of prince Muzaffar. The news gave the King great joy 
and he held great celebrations in its honour. In reply to Abdur 
Rahim he wrote a very kind letter chansrinsr his name to Khan Khanar, 
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his castle Bando. And every heathen Raja or King who had a daughter, 
gave her to the King in marriage, as a pledge of submission. 

The rebels Isa Khan and Masum Khan, who had hidden them- 
selves in Bengal, again rallied their forces and marched against Shahbaz 
Khan Kambhu, the Governor of Bengal. In the same year the King 
in person proceeded to Chaunsa and Prayag. He was delighted with 
the place, for here in a lovely spot the rivers Jam una, Chaunsa and 
Prayag, coming from different directions, meet. He therefore gave 
orders that a beautiful castle of hewn stone should be builc here. The 
work was at once taken in hand and skilled stone cutters and other 
workmen were called from different parts of the country. The build- 
ing operations were directed by some Omeras who understood the 
work, and the castle was finished in 5 years. The name of the place was 
changed from Prayag to Allahabad. The castle cost Rs. 12,00,000, 

Now that all the rebellions had been put down, the King had some 

rest.. 

At this time news was received that Abdullah Khan Uzbeg, King 
of Mawaraun Nahar*® and son of Sikandar Khan who had inherited the 
Kingdom after his father’s death, was planning to invade Hindustan. 
Whereupon the king thought of going to Lahore, having resided in 
Fathpur for fiftee^n years. While he was still at Fathpur, Mirza Sulai- 
man, grandfather of Mirza Shah Rukh of Badakhshan, having suffered 
great injury at the hands of Uzbegs, fled to Akbar for protection. 
Arriving at Lahore, Akbar wished to proceed to Kabul, but changed 
his mind thinking that the Ganges was stili under the Pathans. He 
wanted to conquer that tract 

? * ‘ I 

From Lahore he went to Attock, from where he sent Zain Khan 
(and) Raja Birbal ahead with a large army to fight the Pathans, who 
w^ejre led by their generals Jalal Afridi and Yusaf Zai. They had for- 
tified the mountain passes and closed the roads, so that a large number 
of, troop^,were slain. Raja Birbal, with many other Omeras* 

met i^ith.^ d^terjdn Ui& jnpuntains, and no one knew yvhere they 

went to the King at Attock, who, 
This army met with better 
l!|fri^^l^»|®<l,a .yictory and recovered all the 
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Then came the news that Mirza Musafifar Hussain and Mirza 
Rustam Khandahari, sons of Mirza Beyram, the ruler d£ Kandahar, 
being discontended had rebelled against the Persian King Shah 
Abbas, son of Khudabanda and sought the protection of King, Akbar. 
The king wrote to them that they were welcome. His country was 
theirs and he was ready to receive them with honour and friendship. 
He sent Shah Beg Khan, a commander of 5,000 horses, to Kandahar. 
As soon as the brothers received the king’s letter and Shah Beg 
Khan arrived there, they handed over the keys of Kandahar to him. 
The two brothers then left Kandahar and came to the king, who 
welcomed them, looked upon them with friendly eyes and assigned 
large revenues to them. 

A little time before, the king had heard of the death of Sikandar 
Khan’®. He commanded Mirza Sadr Jahan and Hakim (Humam) to 
go to Bokhara as ambassadors with letters for Abdullah Khan, the 
son of the deceased, to condole with him in his loss. He also instruc* 
ted them that on arriving there they should hold royal obsequies in his 
name, and in the manner of that country, for which purpose he gave 
them money from his treasury. Taking leave of the king they left 
Lahore for Bokhara, and arriving there, went to Abdullah Khan 
with letters and presents from the king, which they delivered to hfm, 
together with the verbal message which they had brought. The royal 
obsequies consisted in a dinner, to which the whole town, the rich as 
well as the poor, was invited, and which was served in the open. 
They remained there for a year and then took leave of Abdulla Khan, 
carrying with them his reply to Akbar’s letters. They left Bokhara 
with great honours and returned to Lahore. They told the king 
about the situation of the country of Mawara-un-Nahar, its extent, 
fortress, and the number of the standing ariby of Abdulla Rhan, for 
it was chiefly to get this information that they had been sent there, 
the king being eager to incorporate Bokhara into h^^* buipife, *^eo that 
his name might shine with luster , in. , the wpr|d '‘(|Ke^ that of his 
ancestor Timorlane). r **■.., ' to 

’ ' ‘ . i .-.Hi . j; , f : , , ,, t 

But he desired 6rst to conquer the , famous,^ and distant country 
of Kashmir, which was thep ruled by a foreign jhing. He sent ‘ Q^tn 
Khan- Mird-Bahr, and ; Mirza Ali Akbar yritli^ his whole army, also’ 
giving them letters, in which Yusuf Khan, l^ng of Kashmir,' wai 
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assured with many promises and sweet words that if he accepted sub- 
mission of his own will without war, his reputation and position would 
not suffer loss, but be augmented. Yusuf Khan, on receiving these 
letters, instantly left Kashmir, leaving his son Yakub Khan there 
and placed himself at Akbar’s disposaP^. His subjects wondered at it 
saying that it was sorcery. The king welcomed him but said,®® If 
your heart had been pure and without deceit, you would have brought 
your son with you and not left him there, for your son 
is fickle and is easily liable to be misguided by others”. This 
was also what happened. For after his father’s departure Yakub 
Khan began to strengthen the defences of his country and 
closed the passes, for an independent king hates bondage like 
a load too heavy to carry. He determined to resist Akbar and 
to pay no attention to his father. Akbar for a long time considered 
as to how and in what manner he was to conquer the country, as it 
was difficult to enter it] on account of high mountains and narrow 
passes. 

Finally he commanded Mirza Ali Akbar Shahi and Qasim 
Khan to prepare themselves and their army for the expedition, giving 
them'’some Kashmirian Omeras who knew the situation of the 
country. Yakub Shah' ^learning this, sent some of his nobles and 
Omerais with a large force to fortify Kothel or pass of the Bhimber 
mountain. But they went over to Akbar’s army, having been won 
ovetjby promises, and thus led the army through* the passes to the 
town Kashmir. The* town i.s Onwalled and the royal forces occupied 
it without encountering any' ‘resistance. Yakub Khan was captured 
alive*® aind sent to the king who granted him a mansab or pension, 
as to his father, but siiiailer in amount. ' In order to get rid of them, 
Akbar sent them with ^Raja Man Singh when the latter was appointed 
goyernpr'oilKngal.'^ ‘ ^ ’ 

. -A long fi^ ^ferlnib*®^t^^ ihade enquiries about the situa- 
tion of tfie count:^ of Sind Or Thatta and'its ruler. This was explained 
to him and he .was told that Mirza Jani, the king of Sind was hated by 
ii . 'j *',' 3- gQ every one, 

tlt:^ yertgeahce. - A kbar chose Khan 
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large army down the river Ravi, in shallow draught vessels, 
well provided with guns and ammunition and provisions for the whole 
army. When everything was ready, he left with his armada. The 
river Ravi falls into the river Sind, and so they reached Tbatta. 
King Jani was in Thatta which he had strongly fortified. It is a 
sea-coast town, and can be approached from many sides by water. 
Akbar daily sent by water to Thatha guns, provisions and whatever 
else was required for the army, so that after a siege of six months 
the town surrendered to Khan-i-Khanan. For Mirza Jani finding that 
he could not hold out any longer, as much on account of the lack of 
provisions, as the unwillingness of his troops to fight, surrendered it 
by agreement on receiving certain promises, and he was sent by Khan- 
i-Khanan together with his family, to the king. Khan-i-Khanan 
himself remained there for a year, until he had subdued the whole 
province and made it part of the king’s dominions. The king then 
sent another governor to take his place. 

Mirza Jani arrived in Lahore and was received by the king with 
great honour". He remained in Lahore for some time. 

The king now learnt that Nizam Shah, the king of the Deccan 
(Ahmad Nagar) had died. The desire to take possession of the country 
of Khandes pricked him, and he commanded Khan-i-Khanan to prepare 
for this expedition. Accompanied by twenty-two Omeras Khan- 
i-Khanan set out from Lahore with the whole army and arrived at 
Burhanpur where he met Raja Ali Khan. As soon as the latter saw 
the letters that Akbar had written to him, he laid them on his head and 
went to Khan-i-Khanan and made his submission. Khan-i-Khanan 
spent six months in Burhanpur and recruited many soldiers here®*. 

Chand Bibi, daughter of king Nizam Shah, was in Ahmad Nagar. 
After her father’s death she governed the country wisely with 
the assistance of a eunuch called Khwaja Suhail who was the captain 
general of her army, and was famous and much respected by every 
one for his wisdom and bravery. He came to %ht i Khan-i-Khanan 
with an army of 40,000, which inclqded the forces of Bijapur and 
Golconda. Khan-i-Khanan had 20,000 cavalry under the famous 
captains Raja Ali Khan and Sayyad Qasith Mirza of , Saadit 
descent, and other Omeras. Taking the two armies together, “there 
were thus 60,000 men, and a great battle took place, i t -' 
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When the battle began Khan-i-Khanan stationed himself with 
5,000 cavalry a little away from the line of battle, to assist the weakest 
part of his army. Fighting continued during the day and throughout 
night, without the one or the other side giving way. Many thousand 

of both the sides lay dead on the field, Raja Ali Khan being one of 
them. 


The next day when the royal army was tired and oppressed with 
fear on account of the many dead and wounded, the enemy made a 
bold and heavy attack on it. Khan-i-Khanan who with his 5,000 
trusted cavalry had taken his .stand near the main army, now attacked 
the enemy, at this most critical moment, with such courage, that in a 
short time the forces of the Deccan gave way and fled. The enemy 
general, Khwaj^a Suhail, was killed in the battle. The king thus gained 
a remarkable victory on that day.®" A small portion of the Deccan 
was also conquered, butChand Bibi, with the help of reinforcements, 
checked further progress. 

The king, who was in Lahore, was very pleased to learn about 
this victory and the death of Khwaja Suhail. Making his son Shah 
Murad the commander of 8,000, he sent him immediately to the 
Deccan®^ with Sadiq Muhammad Khan and other nobles. The prince 
hurried to Burhanpur by rapid marches, where he remained for six 
months. He then resolved to attack the Deccan. Shah Murad was 
skilled in war, but being alone and away from his father, gave himself 
up to drink, and through excessive drinking fell ill. 

When the king learnt this he immediately sent Shaikh Abu! Fazl, 
his head-chancellor and former tutor of Shah Murad, to Burhanpur 
to wean him from the drink habit and to restore him to health. 

Abul Fazl, travelling rapidly, arrived at Shahpur, where they had 
taken the prince. He went to see him and found that his condition 
was hopeless. He had lost concsiousness and on the 4th day after 
Abu! Fazl saw the prince, Shah Murad died. 
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IS because Shah Murad is dead? He was, to be sure, a am prince, 
still in rank only an Omera, sent by the king his father, on an 
expedition. May God grant a long life to the king. Now I am the 
chief and^ general of the whole army. I shall therefore take charge 
of the gold and silver left by Shah Murad and distribute it among the 

Mansabdars and soldiers and prepare for battle 

He paid the soldiers their wages the same day and marched 5 
wss from Shahpur. encamping not far from the enemy’s camp. 
He sent the corpse of Shah Murad from this place to Delhi. 

In the meantime many of the Omeras, mansabdars and 
Ahadies who had run away, had been found, and were brought to 
Shaikh Abul Fazl. He ordered them to be trampled to death by 
elephants in the market of the camp as an example to evil-doers. 

After this Abul Fazl wrote to the king about these occurrences ; 
that when he arrived Shah Murad’s condition was hopeless, that he 
had lost consciousness and power of speech and that he died on the 
4th day. "Therefore I have been compelled to distribute the gold 
and silver left by Shah Murad among the soldiers and mansabdars 
and prepare for the expedition to Ahmednagar”. 

The king read the letter, mourned the death of his son for several 
days, but wrote a friendly letter to Shaikh Abul Fazl, appointing 
him to the command of the army. 

In the same year the king made his son, Danial Shah, commander 
of 7,000 horses and sent him to Allahabad, giving him Qulich Muham* 
mad Khan as Diwan and guardian, and many other Omeras to 
increase his importance. Prince Danial, taking leave of his father, 
at Lahore, left for Allahabad. 

Arriving there, he divided the major portion of his forces, better 
to subdue various rebels round about. 

Shaikh Abul Fazl, who was fighting in the Deccan, brought the 
greater part of fhe country, extending from Barar to Khandesb, 
under the king’s sway. Abul Fazl was the chief of all the Omeras 
and Khan-i-Khanan, Sadiq Muhammad Khan, Sayyid Yusuf Khan and 
Mirza Shah Rukh dined with him every day. 

.■ 4 few; days after this he wrote to the king that if HisMtfajesty 
wept and lived in Agra, they would be easily able to take Ahmadi- 
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nagar, Bijapuf, and Golconda. Having read this letter, the king had 
his tents immediately brought out for the journey to Agra, after having 
lived for 12 years in Lahore. Travelling without break he arrived 
in Agraand lived here for a year. 

In the year 1007, Muhammadan style, Akbar made up his mind 
to send Shah Salim with a large army, to reduce the rebel Raja Rana 
Mardud’^^ who was the greatest and the most powerful of all the Rajas 
in Hindustan. He sent with Selim big Omeras as Shah Baz 
Khan commander of 5, 0 horses, Shah Quli Khan, commander of 
3, COO horses, Raja Jagan Nath, commander of 3,000 horses and many 
other mansabdars, so that he had a strong and splendid force. 

In the following year king Akbar resolved to go personally to the 
Deccan. He had his tents brought out, and set out for Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Narbada with his large army. 

Raja Bahadur Shah who commanded the fort of Asir, learning 
01 Akbar’s arrival, prepared for war, provisioning the castle with all 
kinds of victuals, and making it very strong. The king considered in 
his mind how he could best lay siege to the castle, and made the 
necessary preparations. For the castle consisted of three forts, of which 
the first was called Kohi juni, the second Kummar Garh, the third, 
which was very high and could be seen from a distance of six coss 
seemed to be impregnable. 

The king still laid seige to it and personally directed the opera- 
tions for six months, attacking it every day. When he was about to 
storm it, Bahadur Shah yielded and on the promise that he would be 
treated well, and his life and property would be spared, he with his 
family, threw himself on Akbar’s grace, and was brought before His 
Majesty by Murtaza Khan.*® He showed to the king all his jewels, 
precious stones and gold and silver of which he had a large quantity 
and declared himself to be a servant of the king. I'he king pardoned 
his ofifence and granted pensions to Bahadur Shah his brother and 
Wood relations. aTIse castle of Asir was placed under one of 
the most trusted of omeras. . 

' iTh^iking rejoic^i over this victory and now gave his ambition 
soi^e-resti ^ , 

deshj came to. 
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discussing it between themselves, the king resolved to go in person 
to Khandesh, Bijapur and Golconda, in order to drive out the two 
kings and annex the whole of the Deccan. If he succeeded in this, 
he would be content with his great empire for, among the many 
kings and Rajas Who had governed it, he alone would deserve to be 
called Akbar, the “ great ” king. 

At this time he received the news that Shah Baz Khan Kumbhu, 
whom he had sent with his son Shah Salim to reduce the Rang, 
had died soon after arriving at Ajmer, and that all goods and gold 
and silver, amounting to a crore of ropia, or rupees, ten tons of gold 
not counting the elephants and the horses, had been siezed by his 
son, who had collected a large force there and was preparing to 
march upon Agra with the intention of waging war against his 
father. 

The king therefore abandoned the plans mentioned above and 
had his tents brought out for the journey to Agra. Shah Danial, 
who was then with the king was placed in charge of the expedition to 
Ahmed Nagar and Bijapur with Shaikh Abul Fazl, Khami-Khanan 
and other Omeras and the king set out for Agra. 

In the meantime, Shah Salim had arrived in Agra from Ajmer. 
At this time Mariam Makani, his grandmother, and Qulich Khan were 
ir Agra. They went out of the castle alone to the prince, with some 
presents. He accepted the presents and permitted them to return to 
the castle saying, “ Have no fear. I do not want the treasures of Agra, 
but only those of Allahabad ” That was only an excuse. He. could not 
capture the castle of Agra. 

Therefore marching along Rohan Khas and Anwara^ he 
crossed the river Jamuna with his army and started for Allahabad 
which he reached in twelve days. He ruled here as an independent 
king, appointing his Omeras as governors over places and driving 
away those of his father, allowing himself to be. called king, and 
receiving the incomes of the places named below and many other 
towns : — Jaun Pur, Bihar, Kalpi, Lucknow, Oudh, Baraich, Kjara 
Manik Pur, Kora Sultan Pur and Kanoj. ; , 

Some of the Omeras and ^mansabdars of his father entered his 
sfervice, but the others fled, leaving all they had, and went nto their 
lawful master, '' ‘ •> 3-*:* 




The Sultan Danial Shah, Khan'i*Khanan, Abul FazI, Sayyid 
Yusuf Khan were brave men but they never hoped that they would 
capture the castle. They, however, took courage and laid siege to it. 
And each bulwork made in the moat as it was filled up was placed 
under an omera, fighting with guns and musket never ceased 
duritig the day or the night, and went on for six months. When the 

lAnwtthef . I castle Contaiti^, preaous stones, gold and silver 
tell ipto the hands of Sdtan;^ • ; 

,Mir» , ; governor of 
M Berer' under W 
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The king returned to Agra from Asir, where with a very anxious 
mind he began to consider how he should put down his son’s revolt. 
First of all he wrote to Shah Salim that he was ill-advised to do what 
was impossibe of achievement, for it was not God’s pleasure that a 
son’s wickedness should prevail against paternal pity. He little knew 
how great was a father’s anger when he was troubled by an unruly 
child. Therefore there was still time for him to give up his designs. 
He would beforgiven if he came to Akbar. 

But Shah Salim did not listen to his father and remained 
obstinate, for he had brought under him all the country up to Haji Pur 
and Patna. Raja Man Singh governed Bengal. Sultan Shah Salim 
wrote to Man Singh to join him and surrender Bengal, but he refused, 
and always replied that he was a slave and servant of his father, and 
that it was not the will of God that he should prove unfaithful to his 
master and king. 

In the same year, prince Danial, who was in the Deccan, prepared 
for war and marched towards Ahmed Nagar, with his whole army and 
approached Khandesh. When Cband Bibi learnt that the king’s army, 
filled with anger, was approaching, and that they did not intend to 
leave Ahmad Nagar before they had captured it, she*, with all the 
omeras of her father Nizam Shah, shut herself up in the castle. 
She fortified it and got together all that was necessary for its defence. 
She relied on the strong position of the castle, for it is very high and 

is surrounded with ditches which *are so deep that water springs out 

of itself there. 
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Akbar’s sway, appointing omeras as governors everywhere, 
Danial Shah returned safely to Burhan Pur and in good health. 

The kings of Golconda and Bija Pur sent ambassadors, with 
presents and letters addressed to the king in which they praised the 
courageof Daniai Shah. This gave great pleasure to the prince. He 
continued to stay at Burhan Pur and gave himself up to the evil 
pleasure of drinking day and night. 

At this time Shah Salim, feeling some repentence for his 
misdeeds sent Khwaja Jahan as his ambassador from Allahabad, to his 
father Akbar. The king immediately wrote to him as follows ; — 


“ Your evil deeds worry you and your conscience pricks you. 
Therefore come and make submission at my feet. (A father, out of 
natural affection, may well so advise his child). I shall overlook all 
your misdeeds ’ . 

The letter was despatched (to Shah Salim) and after spending six 
months in Agra, Khwaja Jahan returned to the prince in Allahahad. 
He told the prince that his father wanted peace and reconciliation. 
Shah Salim, recognising that it was he who was to blame, agreed to go 
to his father with Khwaja Jahan, and set out from Allahabas. Travel- 
ling without break they arrived at Attauam (Ettawa), from where he 
wrote a letter to the king in the following terms : — He was ready to go 
to his father as a criminal, but on the condition that His Majesty 
permitted him to bring with him 70,000 brave men, and that his nobles 
and omeras, to whom he had granted incomes and rank, should 
continue to receive the same treatment and not be regarded as rebels 
by His Majesty, and that they should be allowed to enjoy the incomes 
of such lands as he might determine. If his father promised this on 
oath, he would hasten to place himself as a slave at his service. 

The king rejected this offer of pretended submission. Shah Salim 
therefore speedily returned to Allahabad and began to mint gold and 
copper in his own name He sent a specimen jof eiacb to bis , father, ,tp 
spite him^* On seeing them the Jking was incaised beyond , meas iir^ 
and wrote about all that had happened to Abul Fa?l, who was, then 
in the Deccan. Abul Faal replied that he would be there in a fe^. dlays 
to serve His Majesty, and, God, willing, he would adopt ,meas||res to 
deliver the ill-advised youth Jiving, and bound into the hands . His 
Majesty®*, 
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In a very few da5s after despatching this letter Abul FazI obtained 
leave from Shah Danial and hastened to Agra with a small escort of 
2C0 to 300 horses, leaving his tents, baggage and army to follow him 
at leisure. . 

Prince Shah Salim came to know what Abul Fazl had written to 
the king, and that he was actually on the way. This alarmed him 
greatly, for he thought “Abul Fazl is my old enemy. If he sees my 
father, my ruin is certain. I must consider what is to be done about 
it”. 


He lost no time in making a request to Raja Bir Singh Bundela, 
who lived in his territory of Orchha, that he should station himself on 
the way, and that when Shaikh Abul Fazl approached between Sur 
and Gwalior, he should kill him and take care that he did not escape: 
“ And send the head of the traitor to me. And, by God’s will, I shall 
make you a commander of 5,000 horses. This is easy to do, for he 
has only 2 to 200 horses ”. 

Raja Bir Singh accepted the ofier and with an army of 5,000 
mounted and 3000 foot-soldiers awaited Abul Fazl’s arrival on the 
road., three to four coss from Gwalior. In all places and in each 
village he posted scouts to bring news (of Abul Fazl’s movements), so 
that be may know when it was time to come out of the ambush and 
attack. 

, When Abul Fazl arrived at Kalla Bagh, Sayyid Mustafa the Go- 
vernor of that place went to see him with 400 cavalry, and accompa- 
nied him up to the village Sur and gave him a dinner there, after which 
he took leave of Abul Fazl and returned to his own place. 

The innocenti Shaikh was destined to perish here, for as he was 
going past the village Sur, Raja Bir Singh attacked him both from the 
r^t arid 'the left; flank. '• .-'j-.i',- ■ rl 

41^ Fadi seeing that he had been attacked by an enemy, pre- 
p^d teredstand to fighV determination, which was shared 

small in number' ‘as 

e^^i^,;;W^]h':ifee'en^y^:,M__ ' they, defended -'themselves;' ■ so far as 
dbl#iv1^^j^®^’^^t®*^^y«''®hen:.-th|!:few. who had escaped d^th 

who had-already received twelve 

-'-as 'tree;, 

„■ 
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One of the elephants of Abul FazI, on which he commonly rode, 
had m the meantime been given up to Bir Bingh’s men by its Pilla* 
mien {Filban) or driver. He told them that bis master was lying 
seriously wounded under a tree. Bundela men, going there, cut off 
Abul Fazl’s head and brought it to Raja Bir Singh®*. He had it im- 
mediately wrapped, and packing it he sent it by runners to Shah 
Salim at Allahabad. It was delivered to him on the third day. He 
was overjoyed at Abul Fazl’s death and celebrated his joy. 

When the king heard of the death of Abul Fazl. who was extreme- 
ly dear to him, he was overwhelmed with grief. His face bore marks of 
sorrow for several days and he remained indoors for three days. 

A few days later news came from B urban Pur that his son Shah 
Danial had died as the result of heavy drinking. This shocked him so 
much that life began to seem to him to be more miserable than death. 

" Am I so sinful in the sight of God ”, he exclaimed, “ that He 
should punish me first by giving me a wicked child, then allow my best 
friend, whom I loved as much as my own self, to be murdered. Now 
betakes away from me the staff of old age and the pillar of my 
empire ", His omeras condoled with him with words of resign- 
ation. 4 

He wrote a sharp letter to Khan-i-Khanan saying that he was the 
cause of his son’s death, for he did not take care of him, or was guilty 
of worse. He summoned Knan-i-Khanan to Burhan Pur, but he was 
not admitted into the King’s presence for several days. Then after 
five or six nonths, at the intercession of the chief nobles, the offence 
of Khan-i-Khanan was pardoned, and he was restored to the chief 
command of the army and sent to the Deccan. 

The King had been seriously considering how he should get info 
his power his disobedient son Shah Salim. One day, being over- 
powered by anger, he crossed the river Jamuna .with his army and 
pitched his tents (on the other bank) to capture his son by force, living 
or dead. But just, then Maraim Makani, the mother of the King, fell 
seriously ill in the castle, and there was little hope of saving her lif^ 
Learning this, the king changed his n^ind and recrossing thi ^ver, 
r<^nm# to the castle. His motjier passed aw.ay the next day.* He 
sent the corpse, with great royal honours, to Delhi, where his fathef 
Humayun was buried. 
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A few days iater the King learnt that Shah Salim was minting 
Sliver rupia in his own name, and inspired by his evil genius, har*’ 
boured designs against his life. The King therefore sent Mirza 
Sadar Jahan (formerly Salim’s tutor) to him as an intermediary with 
letters which at first threatened, but were again full of promises, 
saying, “ Your brother Danial is dead, and there is no one left but 
you. Why do you vex me so ^ You are bound to inherit the kingdom 
and there is no one else to deprive you of your place.” 

He entrusted Mirza Sadar Jahan with other private messages 
which were to be delivered orally to Salim, with the object of 
inducing him to yield and to come to him. The Mirza was to try his 
best to persuade Salim not to take his whole army with him. He was 
to promise on behalf of the king that Salim’s misdeeds would be par- 
doned and treated as if they had never been committed. Mirza Sadar 
jahan, being commanded by the king, went to Sultan Salim, delivered 
to him the letters of the king, and in private the verbal messages with 
which he had been entrusted. 

All this pleased the Prince, and he decided to yield and to go 
to his father. 

, Coming near Agra, he Crossed the river Jamuna with his army, 
and the next day (fixed for the purpose by his Soothsayers) went with 
all his omeras to the court of his father in the castle. Arriving at 
the gate he performed the customary obeisance to the king,and Murtaza 
Khan led him into the royal presence, When he reached the pillars 
of his father’s Taecht or throne, he bent himself at his feet. The king 
took his hand and rising led him into his Mahal, where in excess of 
anger he hit his son in the face two or three times with his fist, 
exclaiming furiously; “You have paid no attention to my commands or 
letters which I have so often written to you. You raised the standard 
of revolt against me and made yourself king which has put me 
to shame before all kings. Further you minted gold and rupias in 
your You becaihea rebehf What did you mean by! doing all 

this /whdle fi jam still MyiBgl&sijAiid were you not a fool,- to come to me 
led ^y! fer,«ilikei.>'ia& cbtmrd!?fYoui'hope:to be king after j my death, ! 
but'if the -sarae; manner An which you > 

hav»;:;|-i«ttedl long'*.?! 'And. more in the 

?at 
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Having said these words, the king went within, and Comman- 
ded that Shah Salim should be confined in a house as a prisoner ®*- 

Raja Basu, one of the omeras of the prince, who had ren am- 
ed outside, took to flight as soon as the Prince entered the gate of 

the castle and approached his father. And the King’s omeras 

seized all the other omeras of the Prince —Tcalimbador (Salim 
Bahadur .^) Mirza Sultan and many mansabdars and other followers of 
the Prince — when the king took the Prince by the hand in order to i | |ii ‘ 

lead him into the Mahal, and putting chains round their necks, led * ;|hj 

them as prisoners to their houses, as one drives sheep. Ail the 
property of the Prince, nothing excluded, was seized in the king's 
name. And Sultan Salim, who ate a large quantity of opium every day, ^ ||| 

was given nothing for a whole day and night. But the next day the king ell*; 

in person went to him and gave him some with bis own hand. ’ Ill* 

On the third day^^ all the Begams or the king’s women came 
together and went to the king saying, “ Why do you so much 
torment and chastise the only son that is left to you and who must be 
your heir.? You may drive him to take his life out of desperauon. 

You have forgiven him. Let him also enjoy his freedom ”, 

Thereupon the king commanded that Salim be set free and that 
he should go to live in his own palace outside the castle. Salim 

went to do obeisance to his father every day in the Ghusl Khana, 
entering through the back door of the chabara Shah Burj or the King 
Bulwark. 

A few days later some of the chief nobles or Omeras told 
the king that Salim sought to kill him and therefore he should not 
be allowed to '’oriog many people with him into the ghusl khana. 
Thereupon the king ordered the guards not to allow more than four 
attendants to enter with him. Accordingly he came daily with only 
four attendants. . * 

At this time the king decided to give Mirza' Ghazi son of Mirza 
Jani, ex-king of Sind and Thatta, a poisoned pill to eat on account 
of some words uttered by him during a conversation with Bahadur 
Shah, ex-king of A sir, not knowing that his enemies were watching 
them He said: — “ Had my -Thatta been as strong as youir' Asir, 1 
should not thus spend my days in Akbar’s power ” (such were the 
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haughty Words that ho let fall). Akbar called his physician and ordered 
him to make two kinds of pills, of the same shape and size, but one 
containing poison and the like that which he took every day. Sitting 
in the Ghuslkhana, he had both the pills brought to him, intending 
to give the poisoned one to the Mirza and to take the other himself. 
But as he took the pills they got mixed up in his hand so that he 
swallowed the poisoned one himself and gave the other, his medicine to 
Mirza Ghazi. At night, when the poison began to work, he perceived 
his. mistake and had all his physicians summoned to him in all haste to 
try if they could save his life by means of antidotes or other means. 
But no remedies they tried were of use, for the poison had already 
penetrated into the veins and the bones, and had done its work through* 
out the system and the bowls. The following day Shah Salim paid a 
visit to his father, who was in great pain. Akbar put his turban on the 
Prince’s head and had him girt with the sword which he had inherited 
from his father Humayun, but commanded that unless sent for, his 
son should not be allowed to come to him. Shah Salim therefore 
returned to his own house outside the castle. Raja Man Singh, Khan 
Azam and Sultan KhusrOi son of Prince Salim, kept watch at Akbar’s 
fiedside day and night. At last on the 12th day under the extreme 

effects of poison, he passed away at noon on. in the month of 

, . . , . ,of the year J014, after, having ruled successfully for. .years. 

-When Akbar was dead they closed all the gates of the castle, 
appointing the most trusted of the omeras to guard each gate. 
The following omeras assembled in the house of Khan Azam, 
MurtazaKhan, Sayyid Khan, Qulich Muhammad Khan, Raja Ram 
Das and Raja Man Singh, and resolved to offer the throne to Sultan 
Khusrau.. Khan Azam and Raja Man Singh wished to carry this 
r^olution into effect, but Raja Ram Das, who had a force of 4000 to 
Kzjputs with-bun-, went and sat down in ■ the' treasury, saying, 
f^Where is the stout-hearted person who will take the treasure without 
tpy.perfiissiom by.yiolenfeW And Sultan Salim> who was in his own 
summoned his o?neras and said, “God has suffered my 
father to, die, and uow^the traitors have turned against me and wish to 

1* ^,1^ be better if-I leave Agra and wait for a 
" ' ^ God, Just then Murtaza 

§ went- out tu the Prints,! 
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greeted him as King and wished him much happiness as sueb. So 
also did Nawab Khan and his son Qulich Muhammad Khan who also 
went out of the castle and met the Prince. Khan Azam and Raja 
Azam (Man Singh ?) saw that the chance was gone and were gripped 
by fear. But Raja Man Singh placed Sultan Khusrau in a boat and 
took him to his own palace through a gate which opened on the river. 
Khan Azam also went out of the castle to congratulate Sl^h Salim. 
Thus the chief omeras brought Shah Salim into the castle on the 
third day. The corpse of King Akbar was brought out with’great 
pomp and royal honours and all the omeras, great as well as 
small, and Sultan Salim, accompanied it on foot. Then the principal 
omeras asked the Prince to return to the castle, while they buried 
the corpse in the masoleum of Maryam Mukani, which is in Sikandera, 
3 cose from the castle of Agra. Having done this, they returned to 
the Prince and crowned him King on a Thursday giving hint the name 
King Mohammad Jahangir, whereupon the King gave away much 
gold and silver and held a royal gathering. On the third day after 
his proclamation as King, Raja Man Singh arid Khan Azam placed 
Sultan Khusrau, the son of Jahangir, in a boat and brought him down 
the river to his father in the castle, where he begged forgiveness for 
the crime which he had committed or had started to coromitj and 
threw himsdf at the feet of his father. Jahangir, to ail outward 
appearances, forgave him. When the new$ of the accession of 
Jahangir to the throne became known everywhere, the Kings of 
Golconda, Bijapur, the Decan, Persia and Tartary, as also the 
neighbouring Rajas, sent their ambassadors with an indescribable 
great number of presents, to wish him much happiness as a ruler, 
and thus all nobles and princes throughout his empire acknowledged 
him as their king. 

He appointed new governors over many and almost all places and 
also (other) officers and farmers erf rwehue; flis empird included,* 
Kandhar, Kabul, Kashiriir, Ghattni; arid BiirinjiiEaed, Bang^? 
Gujarat, Sind* or Tattha, Khandesh and Burhanpur, Bdtar, 

Orissa, Oudb, Malawa, Agra and Delhi #ith tftbir suburbs. Tile 
annual revenue of all these Provinces, according to the account books 
erf the late King Akbar, amounts to 6 areb 98 caroor dani,'^ which 
is equal to 3 areb and 49 caroor tanka (^O Takka l^ing awarding 'to 
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the customary reckoning equal to a Ro, or 1 Karor takka equal to 
5 lack Ro.j or 1 arab (takka) equal to 5 karoo r Ro., Total 17 karoor 
and 45 lack ropia. The greater portion of this revenue is distributed 
among th6 nobles and omeras for their maintenance and that of 
their soldiers. 

Akber left behind a treasure which according to the precise 
details given in the royal account books, amounted to 34 Karoor 82 
Lack and 263861 ropia or 34,82, 3S6f ropia ; in the form of cash as 
gold ashrafi or muhars, silver ropia, and copper coins, wrought gold, 
silver and copper, precious stones, porcelain, books, tents and 
accessories, ammunition and other war ma‘erial, gold and silver 
work, muslins from different parts of the country, saddles of gold, 
and other kinds. A detailed statement is given below 


Cash: — Gold coins called Ashrafiesormuhar, 
each muhar weighing Ilf standard 
mashas, equal to 14 Ropia each. But 
out of curiosity, he had also some muhars 
of 100 tolas or 1150 mashas and some of 
50 and 25 tolas each. Reducing them to 
their proper weight of Ilf mashas the 
total number (of .ashrafies or muhars ) 
was 6970000, 1 • equal in value at 14 
Ropia each, to . , 

Silver coins Ropia, Akbari 
, Copper cmns or paisa amounting to . . 
23,0000000. At 30 ttaka to. the rupee 
.equal to. value to Ropia. 


19,834,6661 


97,580 0001 
10 . 0000,000 
766,666 


, 1 i ' . - 19,834,6661 

; , Precious stones,, ^wrought gold and silver .1 93,820,058 

work arkd. fine PfQ^lain,^^ 

^ 

i'fj ' ^ ^ '-fJefedis as^giv^''‘’’ln‘'the'- ■ ' 
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and pearls and other 
precious stones, 
valued at 

W rought silver work 
as pots, dishes, trays, 
vats, ' chandeliers, 
columns, bed*steads 
and other articles too 
numerous to mention 
Wrought gold work 
used as ornaments or 
otherwise 

Gold work as pots, 
dishes, spoons various 
figures cast in gold 
as of elephants, cam* 
els, horses etc 
Copper work as pots, 
dishes, trays, and 
washing troughs 
Fine porcelain, as large 
dishes, trays, flasks, 
and cups, extraor- 
dinarily curious, 


9,507992 


93,820.068 

Articles required to adorn palacest cloth 
made of gold, silver, silk and wool j 
Lahore and Persian carpets, cushions, 
counterpanes and curtains. Articles; used 
for travelling: tents, shamianas, kanaits. 
( Canopies ) of gold land silvet clot^i 
embroidered velvets etc. More gold and 
silver cloths, satins, velvets, muslins froiut 
Bengal and other equipment of war as 
muskets, armour:, lances, pikes and s^pir^Sj 
(those kept in the king’s palace ). 
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written by great and learned authors and 
copied by skilled scribes. Saddles, horse* 
trappings and what is required for the 
stables. Cloth imported from Christian 
countries, Persia and Turkey and also that 
made in the country. Pomari ( pomber or 
fine shawls ) and other manufactures of 
Kashmir. The total value of these articles 
(for details see below) amounted to 
Gold and silver cloths 
of Persia, Turkey and 
Gujerat and those 
imported from Chris- 
tian countries ; satins 
velvets, armosijn 
kamelot etc ; muslins 
of Bengal and other 
provinces that are 
mentioned in the 
account books .. 015,509,979 

Woollen cloth imported 
from Christian coun- 
tries and Persia. 

Pomeri and other 
manufactures of 
Kashmir 503,252 


Tents, Shamiana, kana^ts 
and all that is required 
ior furnishing palaces 
■ i and for travelling. ' 

books written by 
" great authors iand '-co- 
:.plKi,.and magnideiehily 

Canons, guns, muski^s, 



25,25.646 
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powder and whatever 
else is required in war 
Armour, shields, swords, 75,55,525 
poniards, bows, arrows 
and similar weapons. 

Saddles, bridles, horse- 25,25,646 
trappings of gold and 
silver and what is 
required for the stables. 

Arrow-proof coats worn 50,0,00,000 
when going to war, 
covered with gold and 
embroidered cloth. 

Also poniards, and 
muskets. 


Total .. 56.059,649 

Grand Total .. 348,226,3S3 

Roll of the ommerauws and mansabdars, from the highest to the 

lowest who, after Akbar’s death entered Jahangir's service 

and were enumerated and entered in the royal register t 

o r\ Horse. 

8 Ommerauws, each commander 40,060 

of 5000 horse, who must 
keep this number, but do not 
do so. 


40,060 


9 

Commanders of 

45G0 

horse 



40,500 

25 

Ommerauws of 

4000 

horse 


. ■ - #-♦ 

100.000 

30 

Ommerauws of 

3500 

horse 

. • • * 


lO.COOOO 

36 

Ommerauws of 

3C00 

horse 

; . 

, •'t 

108,000 

42 

Ommerauws of 

2500 

house 

■ ■ 


l05,oc$: 

45 

Ommerauws of 

2000 

horse 

. ft-. 



51 

Ommerauws of 

1500 

borse 


• s , 


55 

Ommerauws of 

1000 

horse 



' ' ' wSfipOyl 

58 

Ommerauws of 

700 

horse 


♦ * 


80 

Mansabdars of 

500 

horse 


m- ■ . 

40^000' 

73 

Mansabdars of 

400 borso 

■ 


f.29^ 



,522 
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. 58 

Alansabdars 

of 

350 

horse 

« A 

20,300 

72 

hlansabdars 

of 

300 

horse 


21,600 

15 

Mansabdars 

of 

250 

horse 

• • 

21,250 

150 

Mansabdars 

of 

200 

horse 

» « 

30,000 

2-12 

Mansabdars 

of 

150 

horse 


^,600 

300 

Mansabdars 

of 

100 

horse 

'■ 'O ■ 

». 30,000 

245 

Mansabdars 

of 

80 

horse 

« 9 

19,600 

397 

Mansabdars 

of 

60 

horse 

B « 

23,820 

298 

Mansabdars 

of 

40 

horse 

’ A . 

11,920 

240 

Mansabdars 

of 

30 

horse 


7,200 

■232 

Mansabdars 

of 

20 

horse 

tt 9 . 

.. 4,640 

no 

Mansabdars 

of 

10 

horse 

9 9'. 

1.100 

741 

Ahdis 

of 

4 

horse 

• 9 

2,946 

1322 

Ahdis 

of 

3 

horse 

' 9 9 

. . 3,965 

1428 

Ahdis 

of 

2 

horse 

» « 

2,856 

950 

Ahdis 

of 

1 

horse 

• • , 

950 

7281 

Omnerauws, 

mmsabJars & Ahadis must furnish ■ 10,68,243 


Roll of elephants, horses, camels, dro- 
medaries, mules and oxen, their total num- 
ber being. 


32,234 


Number. 

6,751 


Elephants, great and small, male and female, 
of which 100 are of extraordinary size and 
beauty. 

Horses, large and amall, of Persia, Arabia, Turkey, .. 12,000 

Cutch and Sindh. 

" C>f which Persian horses 3,200 of exceptional quality 
I €* 0 0 and beauty. 

OK'-Of^ turkey .. 5,970 ^ 

Cutch and this coun- 2,540 ' 

4,.;' '4£5^;the *' mpuntainou^ (?) SiOi", 

called Sind/’ '■" ! ", 

' f^'’^a3?eSi-?jfrom different . ^ 
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Dromedaries and camels 6.323 

Ot which drometae- 523 
Camels of this country 5,700 

6,223 

Mules and oxen for drawing carts 
Mules ^ 260 

Oxen for drawing carts 7,000 


7,260 

Grand Total 

Some time afterwards intelligence arrived that Lai Koli had 
attacked a great cafiila (caravan) and robbed it of all goods. Abdul 
Khan therefore set out with a force of cavalry to punish Lai Koli 
The latter on learning this, sent ahead 2-3000 cavalry of his grasias 
and 10-20,000 infantry to oppose Abdulla Khan, But through the 
great good fortune of King Jahangir, Abdulla Khan defeated Lai Koli 
who fell in the battle. His head was cut off and sent to Ahmadabad 
(to be hung on the gates of the castle). In this battle 3-4000 followers 
of Lai Koli were cut to pieces. After this 'victory, Abdulla Khan 
again returned to Ahmadabad. 

Khan Jahan, w'ho had been sent to Burhanpur to make war upon 
Malik Ambar, had achieved nothing. He wrote a letter to the King 
excusing himself (and saying), that Ambar was very strong, that there 
was disunion among his amirs, some of them being evilly-disposed, and 
that it would be better if the King sent a Prince there. Thereupon 
the King ordered Sultan Purvez to proceed to Burhanpur with his 
army and sent Raja Ramdas and his son with him. The Sultan arrived 
safely in Burhanpur^. He wrote a letter to Abdulla Khan and Qutb- 
ul-Mulk and also sent envoys to them to enquire why the annual 
presents and tribute which were due to King Jahangir had not. been 
forthcoming for such a long time; “ Therefore speedily make them 
ready and send them to the King , so as not to enrage him, fpr|her” 
Abdula Khan and Quth-ul-Mulk replied that the old presents .Which 
wete doe were long ready, but the Prince should send a pip/sbn of 
quality and authority to receive them, and he should defct^ahd,trqiu, 
Msilih Apibar the tribute which he owed, bfj he r<^used,lo cbinpef 


■ 7,260 


.. 32,234 
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Wm by force to pay, it. Thereupon Sultan Purvez sent Khan Jahan, 
Raja Man Singh and Raja Ramdas with a very large army to Balaghat 
to drive out the forces of Malik Ambar. In those days hard battles 
were fought between the King and Deccans every day. 

The King then^. sent Khan Azam with 3-4000 Ahadis to 
Burhan Pur and set out in person for Ajmer®* when he again heard 
that Raja Rana had returned and re-conquered Udaipur Pur Mandal 
and the country round about, he sent Prince Khurran with some 
forces against the Rana, ordering him to subdue that country, and, 
above all, to capture the Raja alive. Following the command of his 
father the Prince set out from Ajmer and arrived in Udaipur, which 
he made his ’^headquarters. He sent out his forces and men every day 
to all places to subjugate the country, which was accomplished by 
force and in a soliderly manner. In the end Raja Rana was so much 
worried that he was inclined to conclude peace with Khuram. To 
that end the Prince sent him an elephant, horses, a poniard and 
dresses of honour requesting the Rana to send to him his son named 
Karn, who would be presented to the King, (and saying) that by this 
means he would have made amends before the King for his offences 
and that he (Karn) would be treated well. Thereupon as the result of 
persuation and earnest promises of Sultan Khurram, he sent his son 
Karn to the Prince in Udaipur with many presents, among them an 
elephant named Alan Guman. They were conducted to the Prince 
and on this day he held great feasts and entertainments, and presented 
to Karn elephants, horses, a sword and a poniard and some precious 
stones of the value of 100,000 lack ropia. The Prince took Karn to 
Ajmer and placed him at the feet of the King. The offence of the Rana 
was forgiven. Sultan Khurran praented the elepnant of Raja Rana, 
Alan Guman, or the pride of the world, to the King. The King was 
greatly pleased and took Karn into his own service bestowing upon 
him the Province of Udaipur, Pur Mandal and surrounding region 
as jagir**. The King spent his time in Ajmer in hunting every 

j who had been sent before with 4000 ^ Ahadis to 

B^l^ l^&Jsi^inmoaed Khair^|ahan from) Moluck l^hoor, and the 

^bf • the'.jKing^ decided that'™- 
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other amirs, should advance towards Bailaghat, and that Khan*i* 
Khanan and Khan- i-Jahan should follow them as rear-guard. To 
oppose them Malik Ambar bad gathered 20000 horse, in addition to 
20,000 horse sent by Adil Khan and 10,000 horse sent by Qutb-ul- 
Mulk as help. With 50,000 horse Malik Ambar prepared for war, 
Abdulla Khan who was at this time the governor-general of 
Gujarat, was ordered by the King to prepare himself, and the forces 
that were with him, to go to the Deccan in order to assist in the war 
against Malik Ambar. On receiving this command he equipped 
himself and his army for the expedition, and set out from Ahmadabad 
towards the Deccan where the royal forces were. He reached Kaharki 
(modern Aurangabad) which is the capital of the Deccan (but is an 
open place) from where the invincible fortress of Daulatabad is at a 
distance of 5-6 coss, and here Malik Ambar had arrived to offer battle. 
Abdulla Khan and his troops were still at some distance when Malik 
Ambar sent Taussen against him, who put Abdulla Khan to flight. 
Even then the army of the King numbered 100,000 horse, and when it 
came to march, Malik Ambar was frightened and fled with all his 
troops, excepting Maulana Muhammad Lahri, who was the vakil of 
Adil Khan and had come as general-in-chief to assist Malik Ambar 
with his 20,000 horse. He employed a stratagem to deceive the amirs 
Raja Man Singh, Raja Ram Das and Khan-i-Khanan, without 
spending too much money on presents. He forged a letter purporting 
to be written on account of King Jahangir and addressed to the Amies, 
Raja Man Singh and others, and sent it by disguised messengers- 
The contents were that the King was dead and that therefore they 
should leave the Deccan and return for choosing another King. 

“ Why were they, in those circumstances wasting their time m making 
wars ? ” When Raja Man Singh showed this letter to the other 
amirs, their courage failed them. They resolved to strike their tents, 
which had been pitched right in front of the enemy (with the object of 
giving battle) and to return to Bufban Pur. 

Abdulla Khan, who was much harrassed by ithe enemy, also' 
received this false Farman, or the forged letter of the King, from Raja 
Man Singh. He set fire to all his baggage and tents and fled, leaving 
hialroops in Hali^hieran, (Baglana) with the piiier to hold 
fpr. ifhf iCmg, t®tt}rR!e4 to pa|a|:f b bjr. . the; 
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come. The amirs who had arrived close to Kharki, all returned to 
Burhan Pur, leaving some of their troops in the places through which 
they passed. At this time Malik Ambar, having received reinfor- 
cements, re-conquered all the country; that had been occupied by the 
Moghals, fortified all places, towns and castles and rendered them 
capable of offering better resistance. At the end of the few days it was 
found that the Farman was false, and the report of this misunder- 
standing reached the King’s ears. He wrote very angry letters to all 
the amirs, and himself came from Ajmer to Mandau from where he 
sent Mahabat Khan as governor-general of Burhan Pur and Baraer. 
Mahabat Khan, in the capacity of Governor-general and Commander- 
in-chier, again despatched an army against Malik Ambar and occupied 
all the country up to Kharki, which for a second time came under the 
King’s sway'*". The King stayed for one year and 5 months in 
Mandau'*^. He then decided to visit the Province of Gujarat and 
arrived safely in Ahmadabad« At this time Abdulla Khan was sent 
from Gujarat to govern the Province of Kalpi and Kher'’^ The King, 
after spending a year in Gujarat in hunting, left Ahmadabad and 
returned towards Agra**®. 

When the King learnt that Shah Beg who was the governor of 
Kandahar, had grown very old and decrepit, he recalled him 
and sent Bahadar Khan to take the place of the old man as 
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Bahadur charged with their troops, and drove back those o( Usman. 
But Usman Khan had a large and fierce war elephant whom he now 
sent forward among the royal troops, and the Pathans, from behind the 
elephant, made a charge killing Mirza Iftikhar. The elephant 
penetrated further, up to the place where Shujaat Khan was sitting on 
an elephant, and charged him. Shujaat Khan from fear fell to the 
ground and broke a leg. His men raised him and took him away.i 
The troops of Usman Khan pressed hard and the royal army broke 
and fled. But by the grace of God it happened that a royal musketeer 
was lying wounded in the ivay. He could not run away but had his 
gun, and fired, luckily hitting Usman Khan, who was sitting alone on 
an elephant, in the eye. He fell down in the ambarj^, and his troops 
could see that he had been seriously wounded. His brother and other 
relations then came, and taking him out of the ambary, fled. Usman 
Khan died at 3o, clock and was buried. Those of the royal troops 
that had fled far away were rejoiced to hear about the turn that events 
had taken and gradually returned to the- others. Islam Khan w;aS! 
informed about all this, and on. the second, day he came for- thel sfirit 
time to the place where the battle- had been fought Shujaat Khan w'ho- 
had broken his leg, died in two'- or three days. Islam Kbari pursued 
the fugitives, A <r., Usman ^Khan’s brother, his widow and the children, 
and captured all of them ali?ve. All the elephants,; treasure and i various 
effects of Usman Khan were seized in the name ol tbe King. After, bia 
victory Islam Khan returned to Dacca, whicbsis the capital of Bengal, 
and sent , the brother and family of Usman, and Jhe property i that had 
been. seized, to the ' King In - the year .(1008 * A. H.J the King- 
resolved to journey from Agra to Lahore, were- traveflihg- da%-flh&' 
arrived safely^®- ’ ■■ ■ 

Abdulla Khan, who diad been appointed: gOVtWfofr of -Kalpi- Ahd^ 
Khmr, manfully exterminated all the -jRajaf i’ of -iGratkisf (Gan^afs and ' 
Chohan chohants) and .other -cebelsi^® who w^re-'tfedtthabitnnts of'^tKifS 
tract -and had-hever. before been eaHdued .-ftlte 

the'leaders’ and enslaved thnit-'.woroetii- ''Sangbt«rB*'*iad^feyi(}i'enf^ 
were, more than 2 lacks inchumberl’aindt- st#lagiftg:'thl!iB<logedlei*^:idnP 
thecttitmlran to be sold- '(thef©);>vt'|jeip»ll^;’i'-‘d»w^‘'^'.-dleir '- a^' 

foetkesse^ and levelled. ttem% lhB%rdWii<i'. riy4l) .Ji/h;'#, b.'jj 

: ' ■ .■!Pie‘'Kin^,: pcnv in LahOTej’^deciddd^ofcggnd^'^ 
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King Shah Abbas. He selected Khan Azam for that mission a prudent 
nobleman of high birth. The King summoned him and asked him if 
he was willing to go to Shah Abbas, King of Iran as his represen- 
tative With this object, all toffas and novelties which were made 
or found in his country alone, were collected from all places, e. 
gold cloths of Gujarat and other (cloths or articles) which are woven 
or made there, large, wonderful cups of agate, embroidered cloths of 
silver and gold, carpets of Lahore and 'Agra, Bengal muslins interwoven 
with gold, and also white muslin, cassen malseya, (Khasa Muslins) and 
other varieties of muslin, the like of which in fiteness or workmanship 
was not to be found, pretty ghanzieers or pogniards inlaid with 
precious stones and swords of similar kind, beautiful shields and 
thousand other novelties of a total value of 70 lack ropia. Khan Azam was 
entrusted with them, and he' was given 60 lack ropia in cash from the 
royal treasury for his expenses. Good and true men were appointed to 
accompany him on the journey and Khan Azam set out from Lahore 
towards Isfahan as ambassadar with royal pomp. The King had 
given him a letter for Shan Abbas, written in an affectionate and 
brotherly, way, in which he also spoke ^highly of Khan Azam as his 
friend and brother and said that he would regard the honour shown to 
Khan Azam as if it had been shown to himself. Travelling daily Khan 
Azam arrived in Harat where Hasen Beg was governor on behalf of 
Shah Abbas. He came a few miles to receive Khan Azam and took 
Khan Azaim and those accompanying him with marks of great honour 
to the town of Herat. Great feasts and enterainments were held there 
and they received many presents. Leaving that place, Khan Azam 
arrived near Isfahan. Shah Abbas had sent his greatest ommerauw 
Kontsalighan with many others 20 coss ahead to receive Khan Azam 
with all possible honour and to bring him. Thus Khan Azam was 
taken to Isfahan with the highest and greatest possible honour and 
pomp, and . immedintrfy went to see Shah Abbas. When he 
approached him,, Shah Ahbsw stood up and advanced a few steps to 
rneet Khan. Azam, and him in* a'.very friendly inapier, and 

both them took their seats. All Kinds of feasts and rejoicings were 

M given in .which all masters of play 

and dance exhibited (theS^:;|^|^|(|l|,,dignitarimi , were inwted to the 
;,.to whic^. there 
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afCection for Khan Azam grew from day to day, and he kept Khan 
Azam in his company, showing him all the country of Iran, and 
spending their time in hunting and amusements every day. The mann- 
er in which the greatest honour should be shown to Khan Azam, 
when departing, was then considered, ToKas and valuable articles 
were collected from all places to show the same high regard for King 
Jahangir as he had shown for Shah Abbas, 500 magnificienfc 
Persian horses, 20 mules of extraordinary size and beauty, 500 dams, 
Of mules, 50 splendid dromedaries and 100 dames of the same, a few 
loads of armosijn, (silk) velvets and other cloths which were made there, 
and novelties of other countries which could be procured thers. All 
this was made ready and thanking Khan Azam for the presents re- 
ceived, (although the presents were mutual) Shah Abbas gave him 
leave to return to Hindustan, sending an ambassador with him to pre- 
sents ( the toffas ) mentioned above on his behalf to his brother King 
Jahangir as a token of mutual friendship, with a|etter full of thanks, 
for the honour shown to him and praising the- wisdom of and thCj 
pleasant intercourse with Khan Azam. I^e .^^ded that he considered, 
himself fortunate that he had enjoyed two ye^rs of Khan Azam’ 5, 
society. Verbally he asked Khan Azam to remind the King 
Kandahar belonged to him, having inherited it from his father jmd 
grandfather, and that it had been, delivered into Akbar’s hands bj^ an 
unworthy subject of his. “My broliher will have d^ie a yeryigftOd 
thing’’* he said, “if he gives itb^i .K he desires to have sfimfv 
other towns ot ray. country of Iran in mEchafnge for h* let hw 
represen tativev and they will be delivet^d. . to WiPi ” After >thb,eojn,*i 
versation, Khan Azam took leave from Shah Ablja& anduset oft.csijfeiti? 
joutney back to L^ore, whare the King was. Here) bbe toSas^jblM 
Shah Abbas had sent with his ambassador- and . .Khan Azami^ena 
display.®^ King. 1 H% also rOad (Shah » Abbas’) letter, 

which contained ' many- expressions • -cd mutnal iiriendship, .. and . 

and piaise pf 'Khan Azam*^.- , a Lii- -;.i : 

i ; The Kieg how, for the first time, started- on a visit-to Ka^narf . 
Sjfltii .Khusru, who wa§ inthe custody of Asaf Khan was taken ...ftom, 
14 ^ismd plkced in.th® charge pC Kban fahkn. At tWii 
the, governor of J^ab»handBengah,;;,^^\".- ; 
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Islam Khan died in Bengal in this year*®, and his brother Shah 
Qasim, who was the governor of Patna, was appointed governor of 
Bengal in his place. In the meantime Ilcram Khan, the son of Islam 
Khan, was going from Dacca to the King with all the property left 
behind by his father, and Shaikh Qasim was on the way from Patna to 
Dacca, to take up his office of governor. Qasim Khan met Ikram 
Khan near Raj Mahal, and inspired by old hate, he forcibly seized 
some elephants and other property of his nephew. When Ikram Khan 
reached the King, he related all that happened and complained of the 
violence done to him. The King was seriously displeased, and not 
one year had passed since Qasim Khan’s appointment as governor of 
Bengal, when he was removed from office and recalled”, and Ibrahim 
Khan, a relation of Nur Jahan Begum”, was appointed commander of 
5000 horse and sent to Bengal in his place. When Shaikh Qasim 
heard the news that his successor was coming, he left Dacca met him 
near Raj Mahal. The King had ordered that Ibrahim Khan should 
take from him and keep in his custody all the elephants and other 
property that he had forcibly seized from his nephew, and also a little 
of the King’s money which he had taken from Dacca. Ibrahim Khan 
wrote to Shaikh Qasim to this effect, but he refused and the altercation 
led to a fight. Shaikh Qasim put to death all his mahel or women, so 
as not to be hampered by them (in his flight) or prevent their falling 
into the hands of his enemy, and fled with a. few friends. All the pro- 
perty of Qasim Khan fell into the hands of Ibrahim Khan, who took it 
all with him to Dacca”. Here all ommerauws, i mansabdars, rajas and 
inhabitants of the country came to welcome Ibrahim Khan and placed 
themselves .under his authority. He then learnt that the 
King had sent a large . army i against the rebels of Mocnain®*. 
Ibrahim fset out., with all his forces to assist the royal 
troops,-, and . defeated the Mochains,' putting many of them to 
the sword and enslaving a great; , number. A large amount of booty 
elephants and goods fell into his hands. After this victory he returned 
to his . Province and the town of Dacca and be sent to the King as 
prese^t^’Si.Hiti* 6 l^eph 0 ts,|]^t-;had ^ been captured or the, best .among 
them. 

and boiW.,’fae.tog^|,|tiyk them».j T*he King, Having leai'nt 

this and-S^'’tl^;'|»iif^tSflJ'a|jjp|ch*plebS.eid’''‘ahd'^ the -coutage 
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as marks of his pleasure and changed his name from Ibrahim Khan 
to Firoz Jang Khan and wrote a very kind letter to him. 

In the same year the King sent Murtaza Khan on an expedition 
to Kangra to capture the fortress which had always remained in the 
possession of the Kafirs or heathens, who had never submitted to the 
kings of Delhi but this fortress is very strong, It is enclosed on all 
sides by high mountains and has a deep ditch round it. For 50 coss 
around the fortress there is a jungle or wilderness, through which 
there is a narrow pathway. Nevertheless Murtaza Khan set off for 
Kangra with 4000 soldiers of Bokhara, among whom were also his 
brother and many friends. He was also given other ommerauws and 
forces and guns and ammunition of war. He took with him many 
thousands stone and wood-cutters on account of the vast jungle and 
the narrow pathway. Under such conditions having a fight constantly 
and encountered dangers he could not advance more than | or i coss 
daily. It was only after 8 months that he arrived near the fortress. 
The inhabitants of Kangra were in great straits, and all that region 
was brought under the King’s autbority, with the exception of the 
fortress which could not have held out much longer. But it was 
God's will that Murtaza Khan should suddenly fall ill, and he died 
two days later. It was thus that this great and difficult expedition 
produced no result. Although King’s governors had been appointed 
over all places, yet the principal strong-hold remained in the posse- 
ssion of the caffirs. 


The King visited Kashmir for a second time in the year 1028. 
He then returned to Lahore. Sultan Khusrau was still in the 
custody of Khan Jahan. Nur Jahan and her brother, Asaf Khan, begg- 
ed the King to put Khusrau in the charge of his brother Sultan 
Khurram, and to send Khurram on an expedition to the Deccan, as 
for several years the kings of Bijapur and Golconda had not sent 
any presents to the King, and Malik Ambar had brought the whole 
of Khandes and Berar under his sway. At this request the King 
gave Sultan Khusrau in the charge of his brother Khurram. For the 
expedition to the Deccan he made iKhurram commander of 40, OOO 
horse, gave him funds and sent with him Khwaja Abdul Hasan and 
other great ommerauws.^® i He honoured ‘hisn with presets of el^ 
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phants, horses robes, a sword and a poniard— the highest honour 
that the King could bestow upon him — and gave him leave to start 
on his journey to the Deccan. Khan*i->Khanan with all the Rajput 
army was in Burhan Pur. 

At this time ® Bahadar Khan Uzbeg, who was the governor of 
Kandahar, was recalled and in his place Abdul Aziz Khan was sent 
to govern Multan. Bahadur Khan was sent on an expedition to 
capture the fortress of Kangra and its mountainous region. 

Abdulla Khan, who was the governor of Kalpi and Khair, was 
ordered to proceed to the Deccan in order to assist Sultan Khurram, 
and a similar order was sent to Raja Bir Singh Bundela. At this 
time Sultan Purwez ruled Patana and the surrounding country and 
enjoyed its income. 

In the year 1029 Raja Rana, the father of Karn, died in his 
territory. Karn, who was then at court, was sent there to take 
the place of his father. All the Rajas and the inhabitants there 
acknowledged Karn as their ruler on behalf of the King. Raja 
Karn sent his brother Raja Bhim with 2-3000 Rajputs to assist 
Sultan Khurram. 

Sultan Khuram arrived with his large army safely in Burhan 
Pur where >e met Abdulla Khan, his brother, Yadgar Khan, and 
other nobles appointed for; the purpose. f 

Bir Singh with all his Rajput forces came to Burhan Pur 'to Sultan 
Khurram called Shah Jahan. Abdulla Khan, (Raja Bir Singh), 
Khwaja Abdul Hasan 'and ether ommerauws were sent ahead to 
wage war - against Malik Ambar,'and the -Prince himself remained 
•behind. He sent Jodu Rai and' Mirza Makki to ‘Q^utb-ul-Mulk at 
Gblcanda,- withi 'fetters from the King and his own sign-toanual,’ and 
Muhaaniiad Taqi to Adil Khan at j BijaPur; earnestly pointing 
:i 0 ift thatithe (tribute ih&tsthey used to pay to- his father had' not been 
|iaidv'fo«.!tbrge or bfoiur- ysears. ; He calledotfpbn ithem to make it 
ye^ 'add Bead; it by tpers©ns i$l authority. He added that he woidd 
’ fitiat agree le%,. hUfeMdthe InteBtioi sendmg^ Ms army 

■, ^ Jtjbyutoctcit 'j.!^;.fQ®ce,,;3aKd'in''a®dition, to attack and 'drive Jttbem nut. 

oj^bry^bere. Abdulia-vKhan, Kala yBato , 
finghv siaab;’^iid';v;other' ommersiiws 
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crossed the Ballaghat with their army, and Prince Sultan Khur* 
ram followed them at a distance of 10 or 12 coss. The royal army 
that was marching ahead engaged in a skirmish with Malik Ambar, 
which developed into a general battle. They made such a fierce 
attack that in a short time the Deccani and Berghians fled like 
sheep and the royal forces entered Kharki, Malik Ambar’s capital 
town and place of residence. Kharki was burnt and destroyed and 
the palace levelled to the ground. Although Malik Ambar fought five or 
six times against the royal forces, and always hoped for a good result, 
he was always defeated and put to flight. The Provinces of Khandes 
and Berar and the surrounding region were brought under the autho- 
rity of the King. Shahzada Shah Jahan, after the victory returned 
toBurhan Pur with all his army and baggage, celebrating his joy and 
leaving his governors and soldiers in all places for the security of the 
lands that he had reconquered. He decided to rest for a time in 
Burhan Pur and wrote a letter to the King describing faithfully and 
in detail how Malik Ambar had been defeated and all the country of 
Khandes and Berar re-occupied. The King was sincerely pleased to 
know about the victory. All the presents made by the Kings of Bijai 
Pur and Golconda were sent by the Prince to his father, and they 
were exhibited before him. 

In the year 1030 the King returned from Lahore to Agra. He 
resided for most of the time in the garden of Sultan Perwez on the 
upper bank of the river, or in Tsemonger, and spent his time in hunt] 
ing. In this year Itimad-ud-Daulah, the Chief Wazir of the King 
died He was buried in his garden on the upper bank of the 
river. All that he left behind, money, jewels, elephants, horses, not- 
hing excepted, were presented by the King to his daughter, Nur Jahan 
Begum. Khwaja Abdul Hasan was made diwan by the King in the 
place of the deceased t 

Sultan Khurram," Who'had Sultan Khukrau,]’ his^elder Brother,’ in 
his custody, through bdd advice] and in'^drder td*'make himself certaTh 
oTthe succession (beihg the yoUngOr bother) bogan to consider' how 
he could kill his brother without arousing any suspicion that he /had 
been murdered by his order. He called together Khan-i-Khanan and 
his most trusted ommerauws and told them his pprpose and (further) 
thaf hie 'Wished to go on a hunting party That day. He left Burhahpur 



led ^aii bis ommeraw and mansabdars to 

the. King concerning his 
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with all his ommerauw, leaving a slave named Riza in the palace with 
the order to go to Khusrau at night and strangle'him to death. Follow- 
ing his order this slave with some of his associates went to Sultan 
Khusrau at night but found him asleep. They knocked at the door 
which was bolted inside, until the Prince awoke and cried, ‘‘Who 
are you that knock at my gate at this late hour ?,” The Slave 
replied, “I am Raza Gholam of Shah Jahan,” “The King has sent 
a Saropa or dress for you, which I have brought.” Sultan Khusrau 
said, “Where is the hurry that you come so late in the night ? I 
shall take the King’s Saropa and put it on next morning.” But the 
more the Prince refused to open the door, the more did the slave Riza 
persist. Finally seeing that Sultan Khusru would not open the door, 
he ordered that it should be unhinged. They did so and entered the 
room. The Prince got up and groped for a sword, poniard or knife 
with which to kill the slave, but found only waterpot which he threw 
at the slave. The Prince was all alone and defenseless and there 
were 5 or 7 of those wicked men. Although he made a great noise 
,by shouting, and with his hands and feet, no one heard him. They 
threw him on the ground and sat on his chest. One of them took a 
cord and putting it round his neck, drew it tight till he was dead. 
They then lifted the body and laid it in the bed, as if he had died a 
sudden natural death. They then placed the door in position as 
before, closed it and went away* 

Early in the morning came the wife of Sultan Khusrau, the daugh* 
ter of Khan Azam, who had slept in another room. She found the 
door open, here husband seemed to be sleeping in his bed. Seeing 
that he did not move, she touched his face with her hand, and found 
that he was cold and dead. . She ran out and began to scream and 
cry whereupon all maid servants and others came running to her. 
Their shrieks seemed to reach the sky and the report spread every- 
where and every one was sad and over terrified by the sudden death 
b| Sultan, Khusrau. A.;tfirst^no one thought but that he had died a 
natural . d6afh.'^^ S proceeded 5 or 6 coss op his hunt 

|i(h(en learning that (his plan) liad succeeded, immediately, returned to 
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They all confirmed this with their seals or signatures. The corpse of 
Sultan Khusrau was taken out of the town, and hurried in a garden. 

At the time when the corpse was being carried to the grave, Matab 
Nur-ud*din Quli who happened to be present wrote in detail to the 
King about all that had happened. When the King received the news 
of the death of his son, he was overwhelmed with grief and wiote a 
very angry letter to the ommerauw who were with Shah Jahan enquir- I 

ing why fhey had failed to write to him the truth, whether his son had I 

died a natural death or been murdered by some one. He ordered that ■ 

the corpse should be exhumed and sent to Allahabad, to be buried in f 

his mother’s garden, and that the widow of Sultan Khusrau, with his I 

son and friends, should be braught to Lahore. j 

" ' ¥ 

The King then called Khan Azam and condoled with him the t 

death of his son-in-law. He made Sultan Bulaqi, the son of Khusru, |i 

commander of 5000 horse, and placed him in the lap af Khan Azam 
appointing the latter his grandson’s guardian.^ 

In this year,** Abdulla Khan, being ofifended, left Burhan Pur 
without Shah Jahan’s permission and went to Kalpi. When the King 
learnt this he wrote an angry letter to Abdulla Khan asking him why 
he had left Shah Jahan without permission. “If you care for Mansab 
or income,” the King wrote, “return to Burhan Pur, and it will please 
me.” Abdulla Khan, fearing the King Jahangir, returned from Kalpi 
to Burhan Pur. 

Af this time the King received the news that Shah Abbas had got 
together an army to capture Kandahar. Asaf Khan was then the 
governor of the Kandahar on behalf of the King, who wrote to him 
(Asaf Khan) that he should fortify the place and furnish it with provi- 
sions, and that he would send reinforcements. He wrote to Khan 
Jahan, who was then the governor of Multan, to procure large supplies 
of rice, butter and salt to go with all his forces to assist Asaf Khan. 

In the meantime the Quzlbash had arrived near Kandahar and laid 
siege to the castle, but Asaf Khan and the other ommerauw of the 
King made sorties every day fought with guns and muskets and did 
all that lay in their power. Asaf Khan wrote to the King many , times 
that he should quickly send relief or Kandahar would fall, since they 
were hard pressed. But although the King ordered Khap j jahan to 
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go to assist Asaf Khan with all his forces, he always raised difficuh 
ties. 

In the same year Mahabat Khan was the governor of Kabul 
and Abdulla Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, Laskkar Khan, Raja Bir Singh 
and other ommerauw were in Burhan Pur with Shah Jahan, He (Shah 
Jahao) called them together and made them promise on oath that 
they would be true to him. He wanted to revolt against his father, 
and expected that they would not only be not disloyal to him, but 
gird him with the sword of his father the King. All of them promis- 
ed this on oath. After this Abdulla Khan went to Kalpi with Shah 
Jahan’s permission. 

The siege of Kandahar was being hard pressed. The King was 
much concerned as to whom to send for its relief. All the ommerauws 
advised the King that if Abdulla Khan was sent there with an army, 
a favourable result might be expected. Thereupon the King sent a 
horse and a Saropa with a letter to Abdulla Khan, ordering him, as 
soon as he received the letter, to prepare for the King’s service. 
Abdulla Khan obeyed the order without delay, and came from Kalpi 
to the King at Lahore, having with him 5000 brave cavalry and 120 
elephants. He held a parade of his well mounted soldiers and they 
carried out manoevours of war before the eyes of the King which 
pleased him so well that he gave the daughter of Dhana in marriage to 
Abdulla’s son named Mirza Khan. 

Aziz Khan had defended the town of Kandaharfor 6 or 7 months,' 
but now came the news that Shah Abbas of Iraii hadipersonaliy arriv- 
ed before Kandahar with all his army and artillery. The great umras 
were of the opinion that the town could not hold out against such a 
foioe and that reinforcements would not reach Kandahar in timei 
They therefore advised the King to present the town, which was the 
cause of the war; to Shah Abbas, and that as soon as.the igovernoF 
should receive the letter; he ^uld- hand over thetown to Shah 
Abbas.®^' 'This was *deci<fed' so thal^ it mightlhotJ appear that dhe 
town %dS*'liron by forced'' Aziz^^Khan received- the ■ letteri; ;but did not 
believe the crontents, 'aud iiS&ah’ Abbas was compelled to underpiiie 
the town (that is the dtsfcfi^: - d^teibrdeted 'hnaihe^o -be*tfeg ' Utrdw 
the principal bu1wark,^ttd ite"‘g|antters had Sited wife s®®* 
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the fort was opened. When Shah Abbas ordered his soldiers to 
march into the castle through the breach, Abdul Aziz Khan and other 
umra sa w that matters had reached an extreme and sent {representa- 
tives) to Shah Abbas to ask for Kaul or promise to spare their lives. 
Shah Abbas ordered his soldiers not to touch Abdul Aziz Khan or 
other umra of the King or their goods but lead them without hinder- 
aace out of the town. Thus Abdul Aziz Khan or other umra left 
with their property and made humble submission to Shah Abbas. 
Shah Abbas now seized all their goods, gave them a little money for 
their journey and some presents of horses and dresses, to enable them 
to return to their King. Thus Kandahar fell again into the hands of 
Shah Abbas. He appointed Gunj Ali Khan, one of his most trusted 
urn ras as governor and returned to Ispahan.*’® 

The King was still considering whether he should send Abdulla 
Khan with other umra to Kandahar and have treasure for this pur- 
pose brought from Agra But he worried himself as to whom to 
send to Agra to bring the treasure Hb decided to employ Asaf Khan, 
the brother of Nur Jahan Begum for that service. At the King’s 
command he prepared (for the journey) and set out for .Agra. Here 
the eunuch Itlbar Khan was treasurer and controlled everything. He 
did not wish to entrust the royal treasure to Asaf Khan, but after 
long persuasion and persistent demand he gave the order to get the 
money ready. But he set to work very slowly and caused vexatious 
delay in making new leather bags, in filling the bags and in counting 
them, although Asaf Khan would have gladly given a receipt acknow- 
ledging to have received all full and complete without counting themr 
The soothsayers named an auspicious day on which the treasure of 
gold and silver was to be brought out and, in accordance with the 
King’s command, to be banded over to Asaf Khan. In the meantime 
Asaf Khan had written to Shah Jahan that as soon as he left Agra 
with the treasure, the Prince should rapidly follow him m the region 
between Agra and Delhi, he wculd hand over the treasure to him.‘^ 
Ttie plan was very pleasing and acceptable to the Prince who 
through this means, to successfully carry out his intention. 

■ This Shah Jahan was a very bold and ambitious person, and for 
a long time he had been planning to seize the kingdom during his 
life time. To increase his chances of .suc^esp, he 
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the daughter of Asaf Khan, because his mother-in-law, her brother 
and other nobles of Khurasau were persons of the greatest power-— 
indeed they were all-in-all in the kingdom, and could therefore be 
useful to him. Through his winsomeness and liberal distribution of 
money he had won the friendship and devotion of his own Umra and 
of those who had been sent by his father to serve under him. He 
enjoyed the revenue of a large territory, given to him by his father, 
extending from Mandu to Burhan Pur and the surrounding country, 
including Khandes, Udaipur, Berar, Ahmad Nagar, with the addition 
of the whole of Gujarat from Burhan Pur to Surat and from Surat to 
Ahmadabad. The governors of ail the towns in these Provinces 
had been appointed by him and not by the King. So that he may 
proceed with all the greater confidence he was advised by a certain 
Raja Bikramajit to do away with his brother Sultan Khusru,® who 
was loved by his father — which Shah Jahan did, as has been related 
before. Bikramajit was a heathen of low origin, but had many Raj- 
puts under him. Shah Jahan highly esteemed him on account of his 
skill in foretelling the future and had made him one of his most trust- 
ed Umra. 

Not much remained to be done ;now, as he thought. In five or 
six years he had amassed much wealth in Gujrat and Burhan Pur, his 
father was far away in Lahore and he was in correspondence with 
all the dignitaries of bis father such as Asaf Khan, Abdulla Khan, 
Raja Bir Singh, Lashkar Khan, Khan-i-Khanan and his son, and many 
others. They urged him to make haste and not to fail to capture 
Hhe valuable prize which his father-in-law Asaf Khan had promised to 
deliver into his hands. For this purpose he hurriedly summoned 
his Umra from all places. Raja Bikramajit (who was governor of 
Gujarat) from Ahmadabad, and the governors of Baroda, Cambay and 
Broach,^ who hoping for the success of the Prince, arrived in 
BUfhan Pur by a rapid journey. On the pretext that he was. going 
:• to hunt in the neighbourhood of Mandu, '“he rapidly marched from 
; BtrBin Fur iinthe year 1031 with an exceedingly well equipped army 
i v of 70,00 . hdrse ' The whole army marched 20 to 30 coss daily, and 
before hh "'had-' hrriived ‘ near Ajmer . that Itbar Khan, the 

*hor:;6LA|gt^ the Pi-ince had left Burhan 

'' 'he* arrived in 
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or Phettapur with his army ( which included Khan-i-Khanan, Mirza 
Darab, Raja Bikramajit, Rustam Khan, Shah Quh: Muhammad Taki, 
Sayyid Khan and other Umra of his own and of the King). Itibar 
Khan who was bringing out the royal treasure, took it back into the 
fort and Asaf Khan went away empty-handed. Itbar Khan informed 
the King about the arrival of Shah Jahan with such a large force by 
relays of runners, and the King set out without delay from Lahore 
towards Agra. . 

In the meantime Shah Jahan sent Raja Bikramajit who was 
his commander-in chief and Bairam Beg, Rustam Khan, Shah Quli, 
Darab Khan, Pathan, Wazir Khan and Muhammad Taqi with an army 
from Fathpur to Agra. Ithabar Khan an old and famous noble of 
Jahangir, fortified the castle (of Agra) and put it into a state or defence, 
mounting all the guns in the arsenal on the ramparts, and walling up 
all the gates. 

On this day Bairam Beg entered the town with a few thousand 
horse and proceeded towards that part of the castle which faces the 
river. Before taking up his quarter.s in the house of Mirza Abdulla, 
the son of Khan Azam, he advanced through Ghezerie Darw^aza to 
make an attempt upon the castle. Raja Patra Das sallied out ' with 
some soldiers of Itibar Khan and fought for a long time against Bai- 
ram Beg. Some soldiers and a’so an elephant were wounded, but 
Bairam Beg was driven back. He fled before Radia Baderoye and 
went to the house of Mirza Abdulla’s son, mentioned before. Then' 
Raja Bikramajit also came into the town and stopped for two days 
in the house of Asaf Khan. He ordered Rustam Khan and Darab 
Khan to plunder the houses of Nurudin Quli and Laskar Khan and 
other Umra of the King who weredn the castle, and to dig out any, 
treasure which they might find buried there. 16 lack ropia were, 
found in the house of Lashkar Khan and 10 lack in that of Nuruddin* 
Quli. They took 3 lack ropia from the heathen Fattu Shah and an-, 
other 2 to 3 lacks from Tahar Khan, and about a hundred thousand, 
or a lack ropia was taken from the house of Asaf Khan.*^’ In .brief, 
50-60 lack ropia was plundered tj 

from the houses of a few nobles. After that Raja Blkramajit^.Bairam . 
Beg, Darya -Khan and other umra returned with their ,aimy to tjieg 
Prince at Fathepur. But before leaving Agra, Darya Khan opened 
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the Itotwal’s prison and let out all the criminals, However, he did 
not in the slightest degree molest the inhabitants or merchants. 

Shah Jahan, finding that there was no hope of getting the promi- 
sed treasure, and that it was impossible to capture the castle in a 
short time, resolved to offer battle to his . father. He inspected his 
army and distributed a considerable amount of money among the sol- 
diers. Not only were the mounts with which any one was dis- 
satisfied changed, but every one was given what he wanted ; swords, 
bows, arrows, armour, guns, dress or riding coats. This greatly 
raised the spirit of the army, for every common soldier now looked 
like a noble. After having encamped for 25 days in Fathepur, 
Shah Jahan marched towards his father. The King had left Lahore 
with a Small force. But he had sent farmans or letters to Mahabat 
Khan at Kabul and Khan Jahan at Multan, calling upon them to 
come quickly to his assistance in that hour of need. Sultan Purwez, 
who was in Patana, hurriedly set out towards Agra to help his 
father, not knowing that Shah Jahan had already passed Agra and 
was marching against him. On the 5th day Shah Jahan arrived in 
Faridabad, 10 coss on this (south) side of Delhi with his army of 
70,000 horse. The King advanced from Delhi and encamped 3 
coss from the town, so that there was a distance of only 6 or 7 coss 
between his army and that of his son. Next day Shah Jahan sent” Raja 
Bikramajit, Darab Khan, Darya Khan and several other umra with 
their troops to offer battle to the King. Raja B;kramajit boasted 
that he would not return unless he captured his ( Shah Jahan’s ) 
father ( bound with ) the string of his bow to the Prince’s feet. The 
King divided the following and other umra into three troops to 
oppose the enemy ; Abdulla Khan, Mahabat Khan, Asaf Khan, 
Khwaja Abdul Hasan, Sadiq Khan, Mirza Muhammad Husan and 
Sher Khan, Itimad Khan, and the sons of Khan Dauran Zabardast 
Khan and Raja Bir Singh, Many of the King’s umra were against 
the King and favoured the cause of the Prince, and had bound 
.. theinMlwsib|:,|promiseiS . to seize the King himself and to hand 
, hito ^ lo ‘ Shiah . /ahan. Finally the battle began with' a skirmish. 

Raja Biktamajitl- was the Go|umander-in-chief - of the Prince’s forces, 
;,!l|^^ithat_''dithei|||]^.-weriB\i^^ Prince Shahr Yar, his youngest 

had promised not fo desert , 

' : ; 
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King till his last breath and to serve as his (King's) shield and 
breasl'work, through which the enemy would have to shoot first. 
As the battle began, a great clamour arose in the army. The 
King, sent one of his best swords, a bow and arrow with one of his 
own tul bants by the hand of Zabardast Khan to Abdulla Khan, 
calling upon him not to give way but show that day what the 
Kirg had always expected from a man of his courage, rout the 
cursed wretch and win eternel fame. More such words were 
to be conveyed to him in order to encourage him. But 
the reverse happened. For Abdulla Khan was one of those who 
had taken the oath against the King and, as arranged, he left the 
ranks with 500 horse. It was thought that he was going to make a 
rash charge and fall upon the enemy so as to earn more fame for 
courage than the others. That was also what Zabardast Khan 
thought, who was running after him with the King’s presents, 
followed by a small number of men. But when Abdulla Khan 
reached the enemy, there was no shooting or fighting to be seen ; 
he had deserted and every one was embracing him. Zabardast 
Khan would have only too gladly run back, but was surrounded 
and killed. The traitor had left all his splendid elephants, horses, 
tents, and everything, and had proved false in the hope of getting 
more. It is also certain that Khwaja Abdul Hasan and Asaf 
Khan deceived many other umra. They had promised to support 
their advance, but did not make a move. They saw that many 
umra (of the Prince), e. g., Mirza Hassan, brother of Khwaja Jahan, 
were fighting hard and bravely in order to reach the King, and Raja 
Bikramajit had almost broken through the King’s troops and reached 
the King’s tents in order to seize his person, when through God’s 
inscrutable Providence, and King Jahangir’s good fortune, a 
musket ball, fired unexpectedly from behind, hit Raja Bikramajit in 
the throat. He was mounted on an elephant and immediately fell 
down in the ambari. Finding their Commander-in-chief dead, Darab 
Khan, Darya Khan, Rustam Khan, Sayyid Khan and all other 
onimerauw left the field of battle with their army, retreated 2-3 
coss and encamped there. The King was thus victorious. 

When Shah Jahan received this news, he went to the , others 
yvftji th^ forces left vsith him, and c^lle^ ‘tli^ together, 
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a distance of 10 coss between the army of the Kirg and that of the 
Prince. 

Sher Khan and Khwaja Itimad Khan had been severely wounded 
in the battle and left in the field. They were carried to Shah Jahan 
living. 

Khan-i-Khanan advised the Prince that he should not fight 
against the King any more, but retire to the mountains of Mewat and 
get reconciled with the King, as there was no doubt that he would 
restore to him hits former Provinces Deccan, Khandes, Berar and 
Gujarat. Shah Jahan allowed himself to be persuaded and immediately 
led his forces to the Kothel of Mewat, and quietly remained there. 
In the meantime Prince Purwez, coming from Patana, met the King 
at Balhol. From there the King sent all Begums to Agra. He also 
wrote to Shah Jahan that if he had given up his traitrous inclinations, 
he should go to Ajmer and remain there. He himself intended to 
go there and to make him swear that he would not any more think of 
rebellion, and then to provide him with an income sufficient for his 
wants. On receiving this letter, Shah Jahan set out for Ajmer, by 
way of Baswa, with Khan-i Khanan, Darab Khan, Abdulla Khan, 
Bairam Beg, Darya Khan, Rustom Khan. Muhammad Taki, and all 
. other omerauw'. I he King arrived in Fateh Pur and commanded 
that the gates of the castle of Agra should be opened by Itibar Khan, 
who then went to Fathe Pur to see the King. The King was very 
kind to Itibar Khan and presented to him elephants, horses, and 
dresses of honour. Raja Patra Das was granted a large income for 
the courage shown by him in Agara. 

Shah Jahan passed through Amber and Lalsot, and plundering 
them and other villages, reached Ajmer. 

, Bikramajit, who was the governor of the whole of 

Gujarat,, had left Abmadabad to go to Prince Shah Jahan, he had left 
in bis place his brother, iRalft-Kanar Das. After the death of Raja 
' 1 prince Shahjahan appointed Abdulla 

. Khan govej;»^p>pfii^^ as he was still with the 

'iiV fointe, sent'hU ehnuch name4 Watad Khan there to be in charge 

Ahmadab^i Wafadar Khan dioye 

behalf of tiie 
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when he knew that the King had sent Sultan Bulaqi with his 
grandfather Khan Azam to win Gujarat for the King and to govern 
it ; but since it was done, he should come to Kapperbanniz where 
they would gather and hold counsel as to how to capture or destroy 
the ennuch Wafadar Khan. Thereupon Safi Khan left Kapekritalun, 
and according to promise, he was joined by Nahar Khan and Babu 
Khan with their forces. After holding a consultation they mounted 
their horses in the evening and after riding throughout the night, 
arrived under the walls of Ahmadabad before day break. Then each 
of the three umra broke open one of the gates with his elephants 
and entered the town. They took prisoner Wafadar Khan, Muhammad 
Taki, Mir Madir, and Muhammad Hasan, governor of Cambay, 
and also the women of Salih Beg and Muhtsib Khan, who had deserted 
and accompanied Raja Bikramajit to the Prince. Thus, happily, 
the town again came into the King’s possession. When Shah Jahan 
learnt this in Mandou, he was much annoyed and still more grieved and 
asked Abdulla Khan as to who had done it. Abdulla Khan replied 
that Safi Khan, Nahar Khan and Babu Khan were the traitors. 
Thereupon Shah Jahan asked if there was any one among them bold 
enough to capture Ahmadabad and to bring these three men, to him, 
living or dead. Abdulla Khan said, “ If your Majesty gives me leave 
I will deafeat them and restore Ahmadabad to your authority. They 
are mere traders. How can they make a stand against my brave 
soldiers.^” The Prince believed these rash wor^ and decided to 
send him there with the following nobles : Hramai’ Khan, governoy 
of Broach, Salih Beg, Rustam Bahadur, Muhammad Sijarza Khan, 
Maksud Beg, and Musahib Khan, (his grandson Siir Faraz Khan) ^on 
of Khaja Ahmad Sultan. They had not more than 7000 horse with 
them. Shah Jahan gave to Abdulla Khan 1,400,000 ropia tn cash 
for payment of troops or expenses. Leaving Mandu wiihout delak 
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and without taking their women or any other encutnberahce of that 
nature with them, they reached Baroda which was 140 coss distant 
in five days. From there they marched to Wasset, where Raja Ramdev 
gave a dinner to Abdula Khan and all other nobles and accompanied 
them himself to Ahmadabad to assist them. 

Such a rapid and sudden arrival of Abdulla Khan had not 
been expected by Safi Khan and when they read the news, they 
could scarcely believe it. They grew anxious and consulted among 
themselves as to what was to be done, since Sultan Bulaqi and Khan. 
Azam were still far from the sea shore and had reached only as far 
as Tzeroy, and they had no money for hiring soldiers for fighting 
Abdulla Khan. They resolved therefore to break the tacht or the 
royal throne that had been made by Shah Jahan’s order in Ahtrada> 
bad and to sell its gold and jewels. They did so and employed a 
large number of soldiers and summoned from the neighbouring town 
and villages all the troops that could be spared, so that withtn 9 days 
they brought together 19,000 herse, 500 musketeers and 28 elephants. 
Among the 22 chief umeras of the King (there) were the following ; 
Safi Khan., Nahar Khan, Babu Khan, Delair Khan, Sayyid Khan, 
Sayyid Yukub, Raja Kalian, Kamal Khan, Firoz Khan, Sayyid Alatn, 
Mirza Muqim, Mirza Qasim, Raja Daulat, Mirza Hait Khan, Mitza 
Taj Din, Gokal Das Bakhshi, and Mirza Qasim. All of them encamped 
near Kharki, outside the town, with the army mentioned above. From 
there they marched to Issenpoer, where the whole army was inspected. 
On this day definite news was received that Abdulla Khan was 
approaching. Nahar Khan ofiSered to go ahead with his army and 
engaged the enemy in a skirmish, but it was decided that the whole 
army should march that very day and they reached Buben Talauw, 6 
coss from Ahmadabad. Abdulla Khan was informed In Aramogen 
that Safi Khan was advancing with his army. He made light of it 
and was So reckless as to count the eneiny as less than nothing. 
He ep<|oired ’about the number of the enemy and when he was told, 
” 10.^, horse,’* laughe^ derisively and said, ”What can shop- 
brjftraders dp*^^ •‘'A singly soldier of my army can fight ten 
of 'tfefs.* i jlteHbe^^^ mounted his horse and reached 

Natiad the same^-d^l-'*'^’ ajfttle, there' 'he advanced to 
limtnadabad, ween ’the' ' ^ ’armies wUs'^udW 
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only6coss. AbduUa Khan summoned nl! his umeras that evening, 
and telling them that very little distance now separated them from 
the enemy, asked for suggestion. Thereupon Muhtsib Khan instantly 
said.” We must march upon the enemy and attack him.” Abdulla 
Khan bade him be silent. “Your bold suggestion, “he said.’’ would 
have heartened me if I had not discovered your treason this very day," 
and he brought out a letter written by Muhtsib Khan, intercepted on 
the way by his guards, in which he had written to Safi Khan that the 
latter could depend upon him, and that as soon as the battle began, 
he would go over to them. Abdulla Khan had Muhtsib Khan and 
also the son of Khwaja Sultan loaded with fetters. They were then 
placed on an elephant and all the property of the two umeras was 
confiscated. 

Abdulla Khan set out in the morning with his army and reached 
Kanisa. He knew that Safi Khan was very strong, that there were 
some in his army whom he suspected of unfaithfuless. Therefore he 
took the road to'Baroda, in order to encircle Safi Khan frotp the rear. 
When the latter learnt of this, he also moved out and wrote to Abdulla 
Khan, "We have observed that you are advancing towards Fathe 
Bagh, to offer battle there. We are content and shall be there next 
morning." The letter was delivered to Abdulla Khan who gave it to 
Ahmad Khan to read and said, "What they write is out of pride, since, 
they are stronger in numbers than we are." Nevertheless he wrote to 
Safi Khan in reply saying that he would expect him and that he hoped 
to have him as prisoner in his power before the sun went down. The 
whole day and night passed thus but early next morning Abdulla Khan 
drew up his'army into three parts. Ahmad Khan and Salih Beg 
commanded the right wing; Sharzo Khao, Mac{Sud Beg and Mufiam- 
mad Quli commanded the left wing, while he himself with several 
umeras occupied the centre. He left Barozia in this formation and 
reached Ziettelpoer which was only one coss frpip tfio royal army. His 
idea was to march towards Fateh Bagh, bfif Safi Khiin’s troops, whidhi 
had appeared before him had closed the road, and he compelled to 
stop. Nahar Khan, his five sons named Tasir Khan, Tasayvar Khan, 
Qfldt Khan, Dayar Khan, . Shamsher Khan, and two sons-ia-law, 
Karspaat Khan and Shams Khan novv attacks Abdplja Khan ’ with 
th^ir hprse, The latter replied with a heavy fire, bu| the region s 
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whete he WRs operating was full of trees and most of the shots were 
wasted on them. Safi Kinn bad occupied a very advantageous position 
and made a heavy attack with the artillery. A shot hit one of the 
largest war*elephants (of .Abdulla Khan) vvho was in front, in the fore* 
head. The elephant turned and rushed in'o his own troops, who had 
to break their formation to let it pass. Abditlla Khan seeing that his 
men were giving way, encouraged them and exclaimed : “ Let those 

who love their Prince follow me,*' and g ving his horse rein, pushed 
forward enquiring where Nahar Khan was and c’ allenging him to a 
single cnmbat.The latter, as soon as he saw Abduila Khan he gallcpped 
up to him. Abdulla Khan’s lane? struck him m the face, aud the 
force of the blow emsed the he'met to fall from the head, leaving 
Nahar Khan unprotected. One of foe Zalepolaes, who was dose to 
Nahar Khan, picked up the helmet and gave it to his master. The 
sons of CJahar Khan finding that their father had been wounded, ran to 
his assistance, Abdulla Khan was forced to retire, but one of the sons- 
in-law (of Nahar Khan) was k llsd and three of his sons were severely 
wounded. The battle continued to rage fiercely. As Nahar Khan 
turned in order to retire, Dllair Khan askel hinj if that was the time 
to run away, and for shame he again faced the enemy. Sayyid Khan 
and Siyyid Yakub fought bravely agiinst Salih Beg, who had advanced 
with 1000 horse, but all of them fled disgracefully and Salih Beg was 
left only with 5 followers. They saw an elephant of Sayyid Khan, 
which they would have teen glad to take possession of, as their horses 
had been wounded, but the elephant, at a sign from the driver who 
was mounted on it, offered resistance. Then Salih attacked the 
elephant with a lance from a sider and severely wounded it on the 
forehead, but the elephant struck him from his horse and he was left 
standing as his horse ran away. On whichever side they attacked, 
^ese five persons, by their undaunted courage, compelled the enemy 
to give Way, Finally Salih Beg was wounded with a sword and had to 
retire, upon which Sayyid Khan ran up and finished him. 

' .Ahmad Khan whose troops were fighting in the rear of Salh Beg, 
hearing this, rushed bpoWfe^a Hallam (Kalian) and Abdul Rahman. 

But he was shot ',guh mounted in the armoured houda of an 

elephant, and fell f lom its KpHelf' H Head and that of Salib Beg 
were cutoff and t^^i:lii!i,';S^it^^fc‘‘"The'de%th of these twh'-.blive 
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men dis-spirited the whole army. Every one turned his back and 
fled to save himself, the one here and the other there, with the 
exception of Shatza Khan, governor of Baroda who had remained 
uninjured with his- 400 horse and 3 elephants, as he formed 
the rear-guard. When he saw that Safi Khan was advanc- 
ing to attack him he parleyed with him ana surrendered. His 
son, Muhammad Quii Khan, seeing that partly on account of 
cowardice and partly in the hope of a deserter’s reward, his father, 
relying on a promise, had surrendered, rode with 4 O horse and an 
elephant that followed hinf straight to the troops of Abdulla Khan. 
Seeing him coming alone, the latter inquired where his father was, 
and was told that he had gone over to Safi Khan. Abdulla Khan 
was beside himself with rage, “ My instinct has deceived me, ” he 
exclaimed. “ since ra st of them have turned their backs upon me 
as tiaitors. ” At this time the news of the the death of Ahmad 
Khan and Sahh Beg was brought to Abdu.la Khan. This greatly 
depressed him. He was visibly overcome with tear, and turned his 
horse to fly. ... 

I have related above how Abdulla Khan had ordered two umra 
named Muht^sib Khan (and the son of Khwaja Sultanj to be loaded 
with chains and nijunted on e.ephants, as he suspected them of 
treason. One was killed by the driver as ordered and thiown on the 
ground. But the gteat Muntisib Khan escaped death, as (his) 
driver had no swotd and only wounded him with the hook by which 
the elephant is driven so that some of his teeth were knocked out, 
and threw him from the elephent. In the meantime Safi Khan’s 
soldiers had come up, and they saved him. 

Abdulla Khau had fled reluctaniJy and wanted to return, sayitig 
that he would not be able to appear, on account of shame, before his 
master, Sultan Khurram. But his followers dragged" him aWay. 
They urged that he must save himself for not “more ' than lOO 
horse were left. The rest had fled like terrified sheepj the 'One 
■here and the other there and most of them were slaughtered” by 
peasants. On account of continous and indescribably heavy fain, 
Abdulla Khan took three days to leach Baroch trom Ahtnadabad, 
which was 8 coss distant. He had nothing' with him, excepting 
twoeie|)haats, not even a change of clothing, so that he i^t fof IffiU* 
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a-day in Baroach in his wet clothes, until something could be made 
for him. The next day he left for Surat, where he stopped for 7 or 
8 days. He equipped himself anew (for war) and treated every' one 
with great severity. He then set off without delay for Burhan, 
Pur, entrusting Hakim Abdullah with the government of the town. 
Mirza Salih Beg, who had for several years been the governor of 
the castle, took charge of it on behalf of Khurram. Four months 
afterAbduIIa Khan’s departure Sultan Bulaqi and Khan Azam 
arrived in Surat, with 29,000 horse, from Ahmadabad, and appoim 
ted their own men to govern all places, including Baroda and 
Broach, which had been abandoned out of fear by the governor 
Mirza Muhammad Tahir. They laid siege to the castle and it 
was surrendered to them in 8 days on the promise that they would 
spare t he lives and property (of the defenders). But shortly after- 
wards, Hakim Abdulla, Mirza Quli Beg and the Fojdar Isa Beg 
were sent to the King at Lahore, and not withstanding the promise 
of Bulaqi, the governor, Abdulla and the Fojdar were ordered to be 
trampled to death by elephants. On the recommendation of the 
Qtteen and Asaf Khan, Quli Beg was set at liberty”. 

The King sent his son, Sultan Purwez, Mahabat Khan and 
Lala Bert Singh (Raja Guj Singh) from Fateh Pur, with all the 
army of Rajputs, in pursuit of Shah Jahan. He was, if possible, 
to be captured alive; otherwise they were given full permission to kill 
him. Prince Purwez, therefore, obtaining leave of the King, started 
with a very large army, in pursuit of his brother. The son of 
Abdulla Khan, named Mirza Khan, who had not gone away with his 
father, was loaded with chains and placed in the custody of Itibar 
Khan, and thus met his end. rhe King then repaired from Fateh 
Pur to Ajmer. Abdul Aziz Khan, who had been separated from the 
royal forces by Abdulla Khan’s trick when the latter went over to 
the epemy, and who had fallen into the hands of Shah Jahan, now 

I. 4';,' , ^ M ‘ ^ ' 

finding tame and opportunity, made good his escape and returned to 
I rt|e King* who recdved him" kiiidly. 
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dtauccKhnrratpt,.. learnt that his. brother Purwez, 
i,;a||d;' Lid$>Bert'^llgh, 4 followed by^.a^args-army, were 
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again raised an army, prepared for war and distributed money among 
his troops. There was a distance of not more than 5 or 6 ccss between 
the tvvo armies, and a skirmish began nearMandu, When it developed 
into a general battle. Rustam Khan, Saif Alt, Barqandaz Khan, left 
Shah Jahan with their erces and went over to prince Purwez. Shah 
Jahan had also to take to flight, and the king was victorious. P'ightiug 
and fleeing Shah Jahan crossed the river Nerbada and reached Durban 
Fur, leaving Bairam Beg and Darab Kh.an with sufficient tioops on 
the bank of the river to prevent Sultan Piirwez from crossing it; he 
had also all the boats on the river sunk. The royal army reached the 
river, but could not cross it, partly on account of the lack of boats an 1 
partly on account of the troops left by Khurram on the other bank of 
the river. Purwez and Mahabat Khan encamped on the river, without 
being able to do anything more. Khan-i-Khanan now suggested to 
Shah Jahan that he might be sent to Purwez as he was certain of leing 
able to arrange peace between the two. He said that he would return 
to Mandu, while he advised Shah Jahan to remain in Durban Pur. 
Shah Jahan thought that Khan-i-Khanan was speaking the truth, or 
what he sincerely believed. But Abdulla Khan warned the Prince 
and said repeatedly, “Khan-i-Khanan wishes to go to Purwez to betray 
you. He will be th.e cause of your ruin, and he will never retrn, 
for his on Darab Khan wishes to accompany him. Take care. I 
have warned you. ” Shah Jahan disbelieved Abdulla Khan, and after 
taking an oath from Khan-i-Khanan, that he would come back, per- 
mitted him to go. The guards were at the bank of the Nerbada, and 
they let him pass. On meeting Purwez Khan-i Khanaii said ■* Why 
are you sitting idle ? Shah Jahan has no army, and you should attack 
him. Many of his followers have deserted him. Have trees cut 
down to make boats for crossing the river, and God willing, I 
shall deliver Shah Jahan alive into your hands. ” Sultan Purwez 
pointed out that the guards of Udai Ram "and Jadu Rai could 
inflict much damage on his, army’ ih crossing. Khan-i-Khanan 
replied ; “ They will obey me. I shall send them" a token, and li»y 
will let your army cross over in safety.” Khan-i-Khanan then 
wrote to Bairam Beg that ' if he should see fiis way to desert Shah 
Jahan, he would guarantee that he would be appointed commander 
of 5,000 by the King, Some boats were got ready and 10,00Q 
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cavalry of Sultan Purwez crossed the river. By a secret under- 
standing with Khan-i-Khanan, Bairam Beg went to the Prince Shah 
Jahan and said that Khan-i-Khanan who |had been sent to Sultan 
Purwez, after pomising and swearing loyalty on a holy book, had 
succeeded in his mission and that he had arranged pesce an was now 
returning ; it was therefore not ^desirable that His Majesty should 
leave that place, but await Khan-i-Khanan’s arrival. Just then 
Abdulla Khan came to the Prince running and exclaimed : “ Why 
are you idly sitting here ? You should not believe Bairam Beg for 
he is one with Khan-i-Khanan. My scouts have just now brought 
certain news that 10,000 horse of Sultan Purwez crossed the river 
{last night) with the consent of Bairam Bag’s guards and are coming 
in this direction, and 10,000 more have crossed over today. 
Their object is to seize you alive. And all this has been done by 
Khan-i-Khanan, and, Darab Khan and Bairam Beg or his accomp- 
lices.. “ Therefore seize these two. put them on an elephant and 
let us at once start for Ballaghat. ” Acting on this advice Shah 
Jahan, the two ommetruw were bound and placed on an elephant 
and they fled from Burhan Pur to Rehenkier, and from there 
rapidly proceeded to Kharki. Sultan Purwez then crossed the river 
and came to Burhanpur, where he heard that Shah Jahan had fled 
beyond Rehenker to Malik Ambar. When the prince arrived 
, at Kharki, A mbar placed the palace of Nasser Thoomat his disposal for 
residence, welcomed him with great feasts and sent all his elephants 
to the fortress of Daultabad (as they had become lean ) in order to 
revive and fatten them. Further he showed great honor to the 

Prince and promised to give him help. 

' ■ ■ -■/ ' ■■■■■' ; ^ ■■■■■■ ' 

The King rejoiced to hear of the victory that the Prince had won 
■ over Shah Jahan at Mandu and the latter’s fight. 

■’ i’ii? After this reliable news was brought to the King that Ilangtosh 
Uzbeg was making active preparations to capture Kabul. He had 
30, hp^se and wak’ Steady marching in order to besiege thlat tdwn. 

■ r of" Mahabat’,Kh&, flamed Khana Zad Khan, was the gov- 

Wfioi^ of tie- pTovihce^ df Bangash. As spdn as he received this news 
he 'set off with his fofees'lb’^hdk Kabul, fortified the town, and put it 
: ipto a state of defeitsel*;’ llangtdsh ’ was 40 boss from Kabul, 

■ , Kbanazabid Khan ^ | cavalhy ) to “ offer ‘ ‘ba'ftle'Ho 

t .1 m'*. > 
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Ilangtosh. The two armies met and the battle began. At first the 
Uzbegs pressed the royal troops hard. But Khanazad Khan punished 
them with his artillery and then drove a mad war- elephant among 
them which caused a great havoc in the enemy’s troops. They lost 
3-4,000 men, the nephew of Hangtosh being among the slain. At 
length they fled like sheep. Khanazad Khan pursued the flying traitor 
for 40 cross up to Gl azni, the extreme limit of Uzbeg’s territory. The 
King again won a victory thiough his great and constant good fortune, 
and Khanazad Khan returned to Kabul bringing with him booty 
many horses and much baggage of the Uzbegs, together with 3-3,000 
prisoners. After these occurreces Khanazad Khan wrote to the King 
aoout them. The King held many celebrations to mark his joy, and 
increased the salary of Khanzad Khan to 5000 horse and sent him as 
presents an elephant, horses and dresses of honour. 

The King at this time again went to Kashmir to hunt, Khurram 
thinking that the King was far away, determined to try his luck once 
more. His idea was to march to the frontiers of Golconda, and from 
there to the province of Orissa, with the object of Invading Dacca or 
Bengal from the south and to establish himself there.'^ He therefore 
set out with 3-4000 horses and 3000 elephants and following the 
intended route, reached the province of Orissa after crossing the wild- 
ernesses of Lohestan. Here Muhammad (Ahmad) Beg Khan, a co- 
usin of Ibrahim Khan, was governor. On learning that the prince 
had arrived, he was struck with terror and leaving everything took to 
flight. His treasure fell into the hands of Shah Jahan and many man- 
sabdars of the King came to the prince and entered ius service. 
Sultan Khurram then rapidly marched from Orissa to Patna, and 
brought under his authority all the King’s territory through which he 
passed.^ Mukhlis Khan, the governor of Patna, surrendered the town 
without offering any resistance, and fled to Rustam Kandhahari.^ Ru- 
stom threw him into prison for his disgraceful flight and confiscated 
all that he had. Sultan Khurran crossed the Ganges andarrived atKheri, 
on his way back to Bengal. When ^ this Came to the knowledge of Ib- 
rahim kban who was in Dacca, he immediatly prepared fOir 
war with Shah Jahan.'^® He had 5-6900 horse and many bo^tswell 
provided with men and ammunition. Ibrahim Khan met ■‘Sultan 
Khurram at Rajmahal, ^nd the battle began. ‘Kbtiyram, 
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who was under heavy fire both from the land as well as the 
river, was compelled to retiro. But Abdulla Khan, who was lying in 
ambush with his troops, now made a sudden attack and the royal 
forces gave way. In the first place they could have formed little 
idea of help (to the enemy) coming so un expectedly, and in the se- 
cond place, Ibrahim Khan was greedy and his soldiers and man* 
sabdars disliked him, as their pay was in arrears. Thus when the 
battle was at its hottest, they deserted Ibrahim Khan, and each went 
his own way. Ibrahim Khan was left with 4000 horse; Abdulla Khan 
fell on them with his Mughals and cut Ibrahim Khan and others to 
pieces. All the elephants and property of Ibrahim Khan and other 
masabdars excepting that left in Dacca fell into the hands of Sultan 
Khurram’®. Therefore Shah Jahan commanded Darab Khan to 
advance upon Dacca and bring Himmat Beg Khan, the women of 
Ibrahim Khan, and all the treasure and goods that remained there, and 
subdue the whole of the province of Bengal. Darab Khan set out 
for Dacca and the prince returned victorious to Patna, where Raja 
Ujjainya^® came with SOfM) horse and 20 ,000 infantry to welcome the 
Prince, and offer his services. 

When these occurrences and the news of Sultan Khurram’s 
victory came to the knowledge of Prince Purwez and Mahabat Khan 
they left Burhan Pur and set off for Allahabad with Khan Alam and 
the whole Jof the Rajput army. Rai Ratan Singh, Lashkar Khan, 
and Mirza Manochahr, nephew of Khan-i Khananjand Ibrahim Khan, 
who was diwan there, were left in Burhan Pur under the command of 
Rai Ratan Singh. By daily marches Sultan Purwez arrived in the 
territory of Raja Bir Singh, where this Raja presented 2*3 Lac ropia 
to the Prince and Mahabat Khan, and accompanied Sultan Purwez 
with the whole of his anuy to render assistance. 

;jThe King heard about the death of Ibrahim Khan in Kashmir. He 
wrote to Kh:m Jahan, who was still in Multan, to prepare, as soon as 
be safVi the letter, to march to the assistance of Sultan Purwez* The 
ieco,me ofc Qpjarat was-al^ granted to him. Khan Jahan proceeded to 
Eatbepur, spent ^.months there, and did not go to assist (Purwez) . In 

.n;^,^nti|^,j/R.p,|tQi|i.;,.('jK^ilMihari .had loftified the castle of 

Sultan Khurram led his troops to 
the fortess;M'^^^,..^iex^' 6^^id,l^ubarak was governor. He came,' 

offered his to /'Sultan Rhurralith*^' 
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Powerful forces of Khurram now advanced against the fortress of 
Chunar, which was commanded by Hafiz Baqi, on behalf of Purwez 
and violently attacked it compelling Hafiz Baqi to surrender it. In 
the meantime Wazir Khan proceeded to Benares where he extorted 
tribute from the subjects of Shah Jahan. Abdulla Khan, marching 

to Jaunpore extorted a large sum of money from the merchants and 
heathens. Its governor, Jahangir Quli Khan, had already fled to 
Rustom Kandahari at Allahabad. 

Shah Jahan now learnt that Prince Purwez and Mahabat Khan 
were advancing and that they had crossed the river of Kalpy. 
He despatched Raja Bhim, Bairam Beg, and Abdulla Khan to 
Allahabad to besiege and surround the fort of Allahabad before they 
should arrive. Abdulla Khan did so and plundered and destroyed the 
suburbs and extorted tribute from the inhabitants. Rustom Khan 
enraged at this, sallied out one day and for a long time fought against 
Shah Jahan’s troops but was compelled to withdraw into the fort again. 
He defended the fort bravely. Abdulla Khan, leaving Allahabad arrived 
close to Backhara (Kara), where at Porharum (Pur Hamir) near Kalpi 
in the middle of that tract he (Rustam) had left his women for the 
sake of safety. 

Abulia Khan carried them away. 

At this time discord and misunderstanding arose between Abdulla 
Khan and Raja Bhim. In the meantime the troops of Sultan Purwez had 
already reached Backhara (Kara) Munickpore. Therefore Raja Bhim 
and Abdulla Khan crossed the Ganges and returned to Benares. ' 

, Mahabat Khan imprisoned Khan-i-Khanan on a certain charge 
and had him guarded. ; Khami-Khanan had a slave named Mian 
Fahim who was most esteemed by him and .upon whom he had 
bestowed much wealth and position. He was enraged at seeing his 
1 ipaster a prisoner, and one ' day, when they were passing through the 
r<^ion Jjfstween Kalpi and Raja Bir Singh’s Province, he rode up to the 
tent of Khami*K.hanan with 300 horse with the.intention of setting Khan* 
ii-K.hapajfi at liberty and carrying him away. The Zaytaden, who were 
guarding Khan-i-Khanan, offered resistance and fought for a long 
time (itigtun$t Fahitn* Manyoffhe Zayjaden . (Sayyidin) were, killed, 
b# Fa^ipii his lop and brother-in-law also lost their liv^. ^ MahabPt 
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Khan seized all the property of Khan-i-Khanan and Fahim and sent all 
his (Khan-i-Khanan’s) women and goods to Agra. Khan-i-Khanan 
was loaded with fetters and carried with Mahabat Khan. His daughter 
named Jana Khanum and two young sons remained with their father, 
and were also kept in custody. 

At length Sultan Parwez and Mahabat Khan reached 
Allahabad with all the royal forces. Rustam Kandahari opened the 
gates of the castle and went to see the Prince. 

Mahabat Khan, Raja Jai Singh, Raja Chandra, Raja Bir 
Singh and all the Sayyids, crossed the Ganges. Sultan Khurram who 
was in Patana had made thorough preparations for war. He had, 
with many boats, reached a small stream called Tons, near Tzatse 
Ranou. This stream branches off the Ganges, about 10 coss from 
Benares. The two armies faced each other, the royal forces on one 
side of the stream and Shah Jahan’s on the other side. They could 
not reach or inflict damage on each other except by their guns. 
Bairam Beg turned to the right of the Ganges and advancedl towards 
Allahabad with 3-4000 horse. He reached here Muhammad Zaman 
Karori, a tenant of Sultan Parwez, mounted on an elephant and 
followed by 500 horse was ready for him. Karori crossed the river 
and bravely attacked Bairam Beg. Bairam Beg fell in the battle, 
His head was cut off and sent to Mirza Rustom at Allahabad. Most 
of the soldiers of Bairam Beg were put to the sword.' Sultan Parwez 
and Mahabat Khan rejoiced to hear about the victory and hHd 
celebrations its honour. 

The two armies still lay on either side of the river Tons. No part 
of the royal forces had yet been able to cross the river and Sultan 
Khurram inflicted much damage on the royal army with the fire of 
' his heavy guns -mounted on bulwarks and redoubts, every day killing 
'many elephants, horses arid men. At length a villager came to' Prince 
PurwezS and said that he knew a place where his army would be able 
' to hrb^s lhe-rivef."‘®‘Md^spDkeTh^ truth and btotight oV€^'' thfe^^rthy to 
* a plain' Suitalile tor offOrifl^ battle. The two arm'iel ‘vferb ribw*'V^lry 
: e^dh other,-dhd eaOh seeking an ‘advantageous' 'poskibn 

for theijattrb/^’Mhallijt and Raja Bhiih, true to a sbldier's 


’^elephaati and! with 4’t- he- 
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the army of Sultan Purwez and forced it to give way. But Abdulla 
Khan and Darya Khan, who should have followed him, failed to do so. 
Bhim had therefore to bear the burnt of the battle. Raja Jar Singh 
and Raja Chanda and the , seeing that no troops were coming 

up behind the war elephants, directed all their fire upon the elephants, 
so that each one of them received a thousand shots from guns and 
arrows. This was followed by heavy fire from Khurram’s side, which 
killed many of the royal soldiers and made them lose heart, Sultan 
Purwez thereupon mounted an elephant and drove it into the thickest 
of the fight. He showed himself undaunted and performed deeds of 
valour, thus exposing himself to danger. His troops, seeing this, 
were inspired with fresh courage and pressed Sultan Khurram’s 
troops so hard that they gave way. When Darya Khan found that 
Raja Bhim had fallen, he left the ranks and fled. Seeing Darya 
Khan fly, Sultan Khurram exhorted the Umra to make a stand and 
himself pushed forward. But it was of no use, and he had almost 
been overpowered and captured when Abdulla Khan came and for- 
cibly dragged him away. Khurram was accompanied by only 3-4000 
horse who had kept themselves together. The army of Raja Bir 
Singh now fell upon Khurram’s tents and plundered the treasures and 
much jewellery that had been abandoned. All the goods, elephants, 
horses, and retinue of Khurram and bis Umeras were seized by Mahabat 
Khan in the name of the King, with the exception of a large amount of 
gold, Ashrafis and jewels which, as I have said, fell into 
the hands of Raja Bir Singh together with 3000 horses and 4 elephants _ 
great as well as small. The remaining horses, elephants and other 
property were seized for the King. 

Sultan Khurram reached the fortress of Rohtas in the 6th 
quarter of the day. Rohtas was commanded by Raza Ghulam, his 
slave, who had murdered Khusrau with the help of Sayyid Jafar. 
Leaving there • his little. property and seraglio, with the exception of 
the J daughter of Asaf., Khan, he left Rohtas on^ the third day and 
fled again; His men were fast deserting him, the/?pe hep and the 
other there as they were unable to follow him.- For; the same reason 
he had to leave on . the way many elephants and^, horses,®* Shortly 
afteittfrads.Sultan Purwez and Mahabat Khan started in r pursuit but 

between thd. Jatter and Khurram, who was flying . ahead tber^,^^ay|,: 
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remained a distance ot 40 to 50 coss. At length Khur ram came to 
Patna, and from here he wrote to Darab Khan, whom he had appointed 
governor of Bengal, that he should leave Dacca without delay and 
meet him at Raj Mahal, since he was being pursued by Sultan Purwe* 
and Mahabat Khan. At the same time his father Khan-i-Khan was 
writing to Mirza Darab every day, promising that in case he deserted 
Khurram and espoused the cause of Prince Purwez, he 
would be given by the King a much higher rank and position than he 
now enjoyed. Sultan Khurram waited in vain for a few days for 
Mirza Darab at Raj Mahal. Muhammad Taqi, indeed, came to the 
Prince, having left Darab Khan long before, but finding that the latter 
had failed to follow, but seemed to have gone over to the other side, 
left Raj Mahal and reached Midna Pur through Orissa, which was the 
route to be taken by the royal troops. Sultan Purwez and Mahabat 
Khan arrived at Midnapur where they learnt that Khurram had 
passed that place a few days beforce*® The Prince sent Bhokkar 
Khan with other Umra in pursuit and himself turned back to Raj 
Mahal. From here he issued Farmans and letters to all Ra|as 
and inhabitants ordering them to seize and bring to him Darab Khan 
and his property. The inhabitants, seeing that Khurram had fled, 
surrounded Darab Khan, whereupon Khurram ordered the sons of 
Darab Khan, who were with him, to be put to death. Then Mahabat 
Khan sent a false Farman and a sarope or dress of honour to Darab 
Khan through Mir Jumla ordering the latter, when he should meet 
Darab Khan, to overpower him and cut off and send to him his head 
and those of his son and nephew, the son of Shah Nawaz Khan. 
Mir Jumla set off with the farman and saropa and came up with 
Darab Khan when he was taking his pleasure in a boat on the river 
in the company of his people. As soon as he saw Mir Jumlaj he 
turned back, intending to land and to reed ve the farman. But Mir 
Jumla had a musket ready, , and he shert him in the shoulder, that 
Darab ' Khan fell down wounded;-' Mir Jumla ran Up and cufe of his 
head. lie also cut off the head of the innocent son of Dkrab ^lahj; 
5 or 6 years of age. ‘Tbe^sdn*-' ^ Shah Nawaz . Khan who ' was ten, 
year? old, seeing this,; 'himself < into the .river. ; But ibe was. 
pulled out and his he^d!#i^^lste5!-'fehoff,!’:i Mir-^Jumla senithel /thme. 
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(Darab Khan’s) father, Khan*i-Khanan. The poor Khan-i-Khanan on 
seeing the heads of his son and nephew was overwhelmed with grief. 
But he was helpless. The three} heads were put in a hamper and sent 
to the King, All the plundered property of Sultan Khurram, which 
had been in Darab Khan’s possession, was entered in the King’s 
register and was sent to him. 

In the year 1033 (1624) the King summoned Khanazad Khan, the 
son of Mahabat Khan, who was governor of Kabul, and after bestow- 
ing great honours upon him and appointing him commander of 5000 
horse, sent him to Bengal as governor-general of the whole Province. 

At this time Malik Ambar raised the standard of revolt and 
advancing with a large army, drove out the royal forces 
from all places. Lashkar Khan and Mirza Manochahr, cousins 
of Khan-i-Khanan were in Ballaghat and Ibrahim Hassan was 
diwan there. These and other umra prepared for war with 
about 15,0(X) horse. They fought against Malik Ambar, but 
by a trick the latter captured Lashkar Khan, Mirza Manochahr, 
and Mirza Ibrahim Hasan alive, with all their treasure, elephants, 
horses and the whole army, nothing excluded, Lashkar Khan and 
the other umra were imprisoned in Daulatabad. Mirza Manochahr 
was kept in honourable captivity, but Lashkar Khan and Mirza 
Hassan were loaded with fetters and locked up. 

Sultan Khurram had fled to Orissa. But Naher Khan qnd the 
other nobles who had been sent in his pursuit, were so close at his 
heels that he could not rest anywhere. Therefore with 3000 horse 
and 300 elephants he again set off towards the frontiers of Gol- 
canda. King Outb-ul-Mulk helped him with money and Malik 
Amhar agwn gave him shelter in Jds country- After thoroughly 
ecpupping himsrif for during a stay of two tl^re^ months^ he 

led bis arnay to Burhan Pur, aqcorapapied |>y. Y^Itub'kfean,,w^o* had, 
beepi ^t^by Malik ^ Ambar to bis a^gistapce ' with lO.dOO bargier 
Abdulla khan, Darya Khan and Muhammad Yaqi besiegedjkt||ial\ 
Pur. The town had been fortified by Kai Ratpn ^tngh, wtf||ad 
b^ appointed its govejFUor by Prince Purwez,' Me had jan 

earthen .wall:. and redoubt?^ all roupd.^ t|»^^;Onl^r^ part ',oC’ 
for formerly it was an open j place. The rissaplts made op thb ' fovn 



for to^ tlie ^drddt^'bf the’* Ring or' Pritice 

Parwez^lifi'^'iBCkifcz^ ' rfis 'nhphew and beheaded '• thbih'; 

He a^sd^^ CdinpiaWli’ that-%H 'tds^ cdhi^ property had bebh 

: raarg#' '■&rbligftt'* 'against him/'-’ (whidl“ '“'no ode 
had been , able to . prO^e), aftlibagh;' being an old slave of ' ‘ the Kirig< 
he had, of his bWn 'acijor^, Se<i froni Khurrani and' Joined Prinbe 
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were always bravely repulsed. One day Rai Ratan Singh sallied 
out with his Rajputs to offer battle to Abdulla Khan. The furious 
onslaught of the Rajputs made Abdulla Khan give way, but just 
then Sultan Khurram and Yakub who was also in reserve, Came to 
Abdulla Khan’s assistance. Many of Rai Ratan Singh’s men were 
killed, and he was compelled to withdraw into the town. Fighting 
went on daily outside the town as before. But the garrison were 
small in number as compared with Khurram’s troops, and the 
ramparts were also not strong, and could be easily stormed. Finally 
Abdulla Khan and Darya Khan made a violent attack on the ramparts 
and would have effected an entry, but for the brave resistance of Rai 
Ratan Singh. During the night, however, Muhammad Taqi by a 
daring charge, broke into a part of the town with his troops and 
occupied the castle. Abdulla Khan and Darya Khan finding that 
Muhammad Taqi had already entered the town and occupied the 
castle, grew jealous and said : “ Shall a trader’s son come and win 
more glory than we old soldiers That must not be.” For this 
reason they kept still and did not go to his assistance as they should 
have done. Rai Ratan Singh and Asad Khan, finding , that ho 
further troops had followed to bring assistance, rushed out and set 
fire to the , gates of the castle. Muhammad jTaqi was driven out 
again. After a little fighting in the Ziorke or the great market, he 
was wounded in the eye and captured alive. Most of his men were 
slktightered and some were taken p'risdiiefts. ; i. 


'At this time the King or"-^ Niih Jahan Beguih, despatched Mifza 
Arab Dost Khan to_ bring Khand-Khanari, who was still • with 
Maliahat Khan,* to Lahore*. Thi‘s'**'^as' mufch *^^'against Mahabat 
Khan’s will, but Prince Parwez,*dn- accordance vnth his father’s 
command, alloweid him' to go. Me was taken to Agra and’ from 
there ^ Lahore. ^* Me cohaplaitfed bitterly against Mahabat KHan' 
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Parwez. He made a thousand other C3mplaints, cause for which 
had been given by Mahabat Khan and others. 

Sultan Parwez, Mahabat Khan, Khan Alam, Raja Bir Singh 
and the whole Rajput army that was In Patna, left that place 
and by rapid marches arrived in Burhan Pur. Khurram fled with 
his army to Ballaghat and became Malik Ambar‘s guest. But seeing 
that he had lost his chance, he withdraw his forces from the fort of 
Asir, which was situated at a distance of 5 coss from Burhan Pur, 
and which was still holding out in spite of a long siege and of the 
great privations suffered (by the garrison). He sent the keys of Asir 
and also of Rohtas to his brother. The Prince appointed Barqandaz 
Khan, governor ‘of Asir. 

Raja Bir Singh, who had accompanied the Prince (Purwez) from 
Patna, now took leave and returned to his territory. Khan Jahan re- 
paired to Gujarat to govern that Province, whose income had been 
assigned to him by the King. 

Mahabat Khan suspected that Khan*i«Khattan was trying to bring 
about his ruin, and a misunderstanding arose between Mahabat Khan 
and the followers of Sultan Parwez, which led the Prince, acting on 
bad advice, to ask the King to recall Mahabat Khan. The King did 
so at the instigation of Nur Jahan Begum, her brother Asaf Khan, 
Khan-i-Khanan 'and other chughtai enemies (of Mahabat Khan) at 
court. He was miich vexed and thought that Mahabat Khan was 
plotting some evil in spite of his great and faithful service. He ; there- 
fore sent Fidai Khan in all seriousness and great haste to fetch him. 
Khan Jahan, who was at that time in Ahmadabad, was ordered to'join 
■ Prince Parwez in the place of Mahabat Khan, After various farmans 
had been received by him, Mahabat Khan was; persuaded* by Mirza 
Arab Dost Khan, who had come specially to fetch him, to , leave Bur- 
han Pur, and he arrived at his castle o|^ Ran^mbore, , 70 coss - from 
. Agra, » Shah Jahan then went to P|ince Parwez at ^Ahmadabad, and 
in order. to gain the King’s favour,.: sent 100 of his best elephantp,4to 
him, with two of his sons under the care of Khwaja Jahan. They set 
: off from Burhan. Pur, reached Agra and, stopped there for sopie time. 
; t ; M l,ahore^ Governor , of A|ifa. i He 

went there to relieve Qasim >Khan, but,^&t«niza Begjpi, thewifet' Of 
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Qasim Khan, did not wish to leave the place, She theretore bestirred 
herself to secure that end, as will be related later on. 

We have stated before that Khusrau had been placed in the charge 
of Sultan [jKhurram, his younger brother. At that time the King also 
entrusted to Khurram’s care his (King’s) two nephews or the sons of 
his brother, Danyal Shah, who had died in Burhan Pur, named Shah 
Timur and Shah Husain. For certain reasons he had made over the 
boys^while very young to the Jesuits, to be baptised and taught Chris- 
tianity. He did so not because he thought well of or was attached 
to that religion, but in order to turn away the affections of every one 
from them. He did not wish that they should enjoy the support of 
the great nobles — for their father’s sake, who was much loved by every 
one. After they had been brought up for a few years in that faith, 
the King, changing his mind, took them away from the Jesuits, and 
they were united and received into our®® religion. The boys had 
to follow Khurram in all his wars. At length when Khurram was 
defeated near Allahabad Sultan Timur made good his escape and fled 
to Prince Parwez at Benares, who received him with great honours 
and after seeing to his requirements, sent him to the King. The 
King gave him an affectionate reception and kept him at court con- 
stantly near his own person. Finally he was married at Lahore to the 
King’s own daughter Baber Btou Begum, After that Shah Husain 
took advantage of Khurram’s flight from Burhan .Pur to escape and 
sought refuge with Rai RataUf Sii^h. The latter sent him to the 
King, together with Muhammad Taqi, an Amir of Khurram, who had 
been captured in the . battte of; Burhan Pur. Shah Husain, wes reqeiv- 
eji by ) the King with allihonotirs and taken into the. royal service. 
But Muhammad Taqi was kept, as before, in custody, > Thus the two 
sonis of;D.anyal Shah^ .aEe.nqw.!wiih'the King; and high in ; his favour.®® 

» /M^dbat Khali had bden fo!r- some time living in his castle of 
Rantharaboreswth' lm ‘Rajput torCdSi - He now received farmans or 
t^oyki) bfderS to proceedto Bengal and to hand over the fbit to Baiqir 
Kham' ri^hcouH hot phth^witL^^ and h# Was * not atali < pre* 

^^ed-'to Mbteto thfe< Kings that ' Silted many -pho* 

‘gainst him (Ms ‘adCnSerS-’'' had .beesh 'tmd 
still wetd tt^itonS to •' Kingdom)*: ■ hC wtas^ ' determined 

to'hppear w ;■ 

" I "'I ^ i i ‘ ^ i ''r ; ' K . - 

:/'■ j:.: 114 :1 -,43 , * 
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After Sultan Khu tram’s flight from Burhan Pur, Abdulla Khan 
left Khurram, partly on account of certain ill-feeling and partly be- 
cause the Prince had very little with which to support Abdulla Khan 
or even himself. He repaired to Prince Perwez and Khan Jahan at 
Burhan Pur, after Khan Jahan had earnestly promised and sworn to 
get his offences pardoned by the King. He was given a lack of ropia 
for expenses, and the Prince supplied him with horses and other equip- 
ment, with which he daily attended at court. 

In the year 1025®=’ Mahabat Khan marched to Lahore with his 
5000 Rajputs by the shorter route through Bassawar, with the inten- 
tion of seeing the King, who was about to leave for Kabul. When 
Nur Jahan Begum and Asaf Khan learnt that he was approaching with 
all his Rajputs, they wrote to him enquiring as to why he was coming 
without the order of the King, and warned him that it might lead to 
evil consequences. In the meantime, the King had lett Lahore and 
crossed the Chenab. One day N ur Jahan Begum and Asaf Khan 
urged the King to order that since Mahabat Khan was bringing with 
him his army and about 200 elephants in defiance of royal order, he 
should leave his army behind, bring his elephants with him, and appear 
before the King only with his attendants. The King agreed and 
issued the order. Mahabat Khan sent his son-in-law ahead with the 
elephants and with a letter addressed to the King, begging to know 
why he mistrusted his old slave. He added that if the King so wished 
he would send his women and children before him as a pledge, but 
begged that he should not be subjected to the disgrace of having to 
appear befpre the King as a criminal. As soon as Mahabat Khan's 
son-in-law came to the King, every one brought serious charges against 
him, and instigated by Asaf Khan, the King ordered him to be soundly 
beaten with shoes. He was then placed on elephant and taken through 
the whole army bare-headed, after which he was placed in the custody 
of Fidai Khan. The WakiLof Mahabat Khan was also soundly scour- 
ged with cojeras or whips.’ When Mahabat Khan reached Behed, he 
found the King encamped on the banks of the river.® The King sent 
Ghait Khan to Mahabat Khan, to take from him the elephants that 
still remained with him and to convey to him the message that he 
should appear before the King with 100 attendants and no more. The 
innocent Mahabat Khan agreed to it and expressed his desire to send 
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his women and children to Nur Jahan Begum as a pledge (so that the 
King might have no suspicions against him) if only his army was 
allowed to follow him, Asaf Khan was unwilling to accept these con* 
ditions. Hatred (between Mahabat Khan and the other) grew day 
by day and at length it burst out on account of the strong fire of envy. 
Nur Jahan Begum, Asaf Khan, Iradat Khan, Fidai Khan, Khwaja 
Abdul Hasan and the other chughtai nobles then resolved to attack 
Mahabat Khan’s army and to kill him or to capture him alive, and to 
bring him to the King, as a criminal. They, therefore, took posses- 
sion of the baggage that he had sent across the river before 
crossing it himself, in order to prevent him from crossing 
the river. One day, while the King was asleep, the whole 
of the royal forces crossed the river, the idea being to defeat 
or overpower Mahabat Khan. Asaf Khan, Khwaja Abdul 
Hasan, Iradat Khan, Fidai Khan and Nur Jahan Begum, herself 
attacked Mahabat Khan. Nur Jahan was mounted on an elephant ; 
on account of her great bitterness she wanted to show her woman’s 
courage to Mahabat Khan. The two armies met. The Rajputs, show- 
ing utter disregard for safety, fell upon the Oratzanen like mad, unda- 
unted men and in a short time their enemy was flying before them like 
sand before the wind. Asaf Khan beat a disgraceful retreat and fled 
without offering any resistance worth mentioning. Fidai Khan and 
Nur Jahan Begum fought longer and bravely, and would have gladly 
rallied their retreating troops. For the name of Mahabat Khan, which 
every one feared, had done more (to rout the royal forces) than his 
army, since he had only 5000 Rajputs against their 50000 horse. 
About 2000 were slain in the battle and about as many were drowned 
in the river, which was covered with elephants and horses. Their 
masters were piclfied up by boats and other vessels. KhWaja Abdul 
Hasan also fell into the river and his life was in danger, but he was 
saveii by his men. Khwaja Jawahar Khan who also fell into the 
river and "was drowned. Abdus Samad, son of Matilana Kamal, 
and Abdul’ Khaliq wgife' killed in the battle®®* - ■ - ‘ 

Mahaibat Khan cro^s^ th^e river after this victpry\ and proceeded 
towards the royal tents, , The guards who offered resistance were 
slain. Entering, he foaj^:|h0| j,tte ,I^ng. sj:jJJ asleep. On Jus 
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himself surrounded by ICOO Rajputs. Finding no guards or atten- 
dants either to his right or his left, he almost died of fear, which 
changed his whole being. Just then Gaj pat Khan®* came running 
with an elephant, his object being to help the King to escape by 
mounting it. Mahabat Khan made a sign to his Rajputs and they 
immediately cut Gajpat ? Khan and also Heziom (Hashim), the son of 
one of the nobles, to pieces in the King’s presence. The King was 
given no time to change his dress, as he wished, and was forced to 
mount the elephant of Mahabat Khan. A company of Rajputs march- 
ed in front and another behind this elephant, A Rajput who was a 
relation of Rai Ratan Singh, was mounted behind the King 
Mahabat Khan had given him the order to kill if any reinforce- 
ments arrived which they were too weak to resist. The kiqg was 
thus carried as a prisoner by Mahabat Khan who brought him into 
his own tents. In the meantime Asaf Khan, his son, and the son of 
Mir Mirza who had commenced to retreat as soon as the battle began 
hadfledfaraway. Fidai Khan who resisted longer, was wounded 
and escaped with 5 or 6 followers. 

surrounded the tents of the Queen and kept her 


The Rajputs now 

confined there.®* Iradat Khan and Makhen Das, the diwan of Asaf 
Khan, were captured alive. The shouting and shrieking in the King’s 
camp filled the heaven and earth. The Rajputs plundered all the 
boards of gold, silver and jewels and innumerable articles of value 
belonging to the court’s men. For greater’ security, Mahabat Khan 
took into custody Sultan Bolaqui, Sultan Shahr Yar, and the son of 
Danyal Shah and appointed Rajputs to guard them, like the royal 
tent. The King and all his family thus became Mahabat Khan’s 
prisoners. Next day Khwaja Abdul Hasan went to Mahabat Khan 
aud made his submission, for now Mahabat controlled all that was 
formerly under the King.* Sadiq Khan, brother of Asaf Khan, who 
had quarrelled with the Khurasani’s and had fought against them, 
was appointed governor of Lahore. 

When formerly Nur Jahan Begum used to ride out, with people 
playing and singing before her, she was received by every one with 
marks of excessive honour and reverence, even like a goddess. This 
was forbidden by Mahabat Khan, saying that honour was dun / not to 
her but to the King. , : . 
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Asaf Khan fled to Attock with his son Mirza Abu Talib, former- 
ly governor of Lahore, and others. Mahabat Khan sent 2000 Ahadis 
and a number of Rajputs to Attock to capture Asaf Khan alive and 
bring him. Seeing that he could not escape, Asaf Khan surrendered 
on receiving the promise that his life would be spared. In the mean- 
time, Mahabat Khan, following the road to Kabul, where the King 
wished to go, also arrived there. Asaf Khan, his son, and the son of 
Mir Mirza were loaded with fetters and produced before the King and 
Mahabat Khan. The King ordered that the traitors should be con- 
fined in Mahabat Khan’s prison, and that is how he thought fit to 
treat them. Mahabat Khan had Asaf Khan thrown into chains and 
he was then handed over to the Rajputs. The sons of Asaf Khan and 
Mir Mirza were also loaded with chains and carried on an elephant. 
The father (Asaf Khan) surrounded by guards, sat alone on an ele- 
phant, and he had nothing to protect him against the burning sun. 
At length the King and Mahabat Khan reached Kabul.®^ 

Maulana Mahammad and Ibrahim Khan were daily subjected to 
harsh treatment in the prison, and given a hundred shoe-beatings in 
the face, as the result of which Maulana Mohammad finally died. 

I have said above the King had appointed Muzaffar Khan gover- 
nor of Agra to take the place of Qasim Khan. But the wife of Qasim 
Khan, Mouniza Begum was not willing to leave Agra. Therefore, 
with all haste, she went to Lahore in order to persuade her sister to 
allow them to remain there. The assurance given by her was now 
rendered useless by the rise of Mahabat Khan to the highest power, 
(higher) even than that of a King. No one could call him by his name 
without being considered presumptuous. Because her sister now 
possessed very little authority, she went to Mahabat Khan (they were 
old friends and remembered it ) to make her request, that her husband 
should not be removed from the governorship of Agra. Her request 
was granted and Mahabat Khan gaye her a farman confirming it, with 
which she returned to Agra. Poor Muzaffar Khan was in office for 
only three^days. When she came, he had to leave (the castle) and go 
ilq his owh h 9 juset;Where .he Uve^ for some time. 

|| wrbte.to Qasim Khan that 
1i^;|hopl4 sons of Shah Jahan, who were- then in, Agra, 
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with Muzaffar Khan, who was still there. Muzaffar Khan set out 
from Agra towards Kabul taking with him the two sons of Shah 
Jahan and Qudsia Jahan and presents of elephants. 

At this time Mahabat Khan placed Sultan Bulaqi and the son of 
Danyal Shah in the custody of a Rajput and sent them to Lahore. 

News was now received that Shah Jahan, who was in the Deccan, 
was again marching and had reached Ajmir through the territory of 
the Rana, and was accompanied by the son of Raja Bhim. When 
Muzaffar Khan, who was in Delhi, heard this, he left there all his 
b^gage and elephants, which might have hindered a rapid march and 
with the two children soon reached Lahore. This sudden outbreak 
of Khurram (they had supposed he was as good as dead and buried) 
caused great terror every where, particularly in Agra, as it was rum- 
oured that he had been joined by some Raja with many Rajputs, and 
that he was determined to attack Agra, with the object of plundering 
it and incidentally to test (the loyalty) of his umra. Qasim Khan, 
therefore, thoroughly prepared the castle for defence, walling up all 
the gates, and erecting barricades in the streets to prevent a sudden 
inrush. All umra, merchants, heathens and those of any estate, 
deposited their goods in the castle and came to live their with their 
families. Sultan Khurram had sent Darya Khan ahead with 100 
horse and some elephants and had Bimself reached Toda when he 
changed his plans on account of the sudden death of Raja Bhim’s 
(son) in Ajmer on whom he chiefly depended. He recalled Darya* 
Khan and with his small force, since the Rajputs were leaving him 
and returning to the house of their master, set out^ for Jaisalmer 
towards Thatta. i < 3 ,/ 

At this time Malik Ambar sent the umra Lashkar Khan, Mirza 
Manochohar, and Ibrahim Hasan, who were his prisoners, to ' Sultan 
Parwez. The latter ordered Rai Rattan Singh and otheif mansabdars 
to pursue Prince Khurram with a Rajput army. * Blit Rai Ratan Singh 
had scarcely reached Ajmer when* Khurram appeared before the 
town of Thatta, to which he laid siege. The son of Mahabat Khan, 
Khanazad Khan, who was the governor of Bengal, loaded 20 lack 
rupia on carts and sent them to his father^- Mahabat Khan, The 
treasure safely reached Agra, ; i 
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Sultan Khurram, who went to Bhakkar from Thatta, to try his 
fortune there, found himself opposed by Sharif Mulk, the governor 
there on behalf of the King. Darya Khan had besieged the town, but 
was beaten back with great loss of his troops. Sharif-Ul-Mulk seeing 
the miserable condition of the Prince, sent him some money for ex- 
penses, telling him to go away and make no further attempt at war or 
insurrection in his Province. Otherwise he threatened to pursue 
him and drive him out. 


Darya Khan induced Khurram to ignore these threats, He 
therefore returned and besieged the town with .greater energy than 
before, and a serious lack of provisions and fuel was occasioned in 
the town. Therefore Sharif-ul-Mulk made a sortie in which Darya 
Khan Afghan was killed. Khurram was compelled to take refuge in 
flight. He escaped to Bhakkar and stopped there for some time, 
maturing plans to get away. 


The King set out from Kabul towards Lahore. At the instigation 
of Nur Jahan Begum and with the permission of the King the Ahadis 
picked a quarrel with the Rajputs of Mahabat Khan, and before they 
could come together and slaughtered them like sheep.®* Many who had 
been taken prisoner, were sold like dogs to the traders of Kabul. 
This enraged Mahabat Khan who bitterly complained to the King of 
havii^ connived at the matter, and demanded justice against the 
.brother and the son-in-iaw of Abdul Hassan, who had led and encourg- 
ed the Ahadis in the fight. The King delivered them into Mahabat 
Khan’s hands, who shut them up in prison. But Nur Jahan Begum 
was beginning to recover her courage. She recruited large numbers 
of men every day and was conferring with secret enemies of Mahabat 
Khan with the object of devising the best means of destroying him 
before his intiirate friends like .Khan Alam and Rai Ratan Singh, 
whom he had summoned, could cpme . to his assistance. She there?- 
fore#rote to ’ Hoshiar Khan, whoj, was Jhe faujdar of Bajwara and 
Diasuha^to secretly her -account ,5000 Pathan, Sayyidpr 

Shaikh-Zadas horse and to hold them with her other old spldiers in 
ii^,iii^s loijoia hep 'W%njshe,,SitotjId have passed/AKock-; Hosbijy 

50094 horse, land, pajd Jhejn., , in 
her devote<i ac^ , 
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herents in Lahore asking them to engage soldiers on her account and 
to pay them from her money. In the meantime, the King, having left 
Kabul, had arrived at Lahore by short daily marches. From day to 
day Nur Jahan Begum’s courage increased and also the number of 
her soldiers. The secret enemies of Mahabat Khan had now begun 
to throw off the veil and openly join her. But as before, Asaf Khan 
was still a prisoner of Mahabat Khan, and the two sons ‘off^Shah 
Jahan, who had been brought to the King were also in his custody. 

Fidai Khan who had eacaped from the battle (of Attock) remained 
for a longtime in Kohistan or the wilderness of Tulamba with Raja 
of Kumayun. After that he repaired to Raja Bir Singh, and from 
there wrote a letter to Sultan Parwez, seeking an asylum under his 
shadow. Sultan Parwez replied that he might come without fear, 
promising to treat him with the same honour with which he had been 
treated before by the King. 

The King then crossed the river of Attock where the battle with 
the Coratsanes had been fought. He summoned Mahabat Khan and 
earnestly requested him that in honour of the great victory that he 
had won over his enemies in that place, he should, on the same place, 
set his prisoner Asaf Khan at liberty, and to perpetuate his memory, 
build a messidt or mosque there. Mahabat Khan was not at all willing 
to do so, but treated Asaf Khan henceforth a little more leniently, 
that is, formerly both of his legs had been fettered, now one was set 
free and he was also supplied with better food. When the King 
reached Bahed, (Jehlum) men from all sides came to enroll them- 
selves in the army of Nur Jahan. From here Sultan Shahr Yar, the 
son-in-law of Nur Jahan Begum, was sent ahead to Lahore where he 
enrolled a large number of men, and made his army very strong. He 
took by force from the Rajputs Sultan Bulaqi and the two sons of 
Danyal Shah who had been* sent from Kabul '^in their custody, and 
placed them under his own protection, He drove the Rajputs out" of 
the fort of Lahore, occupied it himseiF and "put it into astate pf 
defence. ' 

The King was travelling ver*y slowly as he had been hunting 
near Bahed. One day Hoshiar Khan joined; Nur Jahan with SOCK) 
horse which made her very powerful; Mahabat Khan’s friends 



to tie strucl:, 


T tfee Kmg sent Balaod Khan to Mahabat Khan 

jia'^sg.ag€i»- 1 commanded > to. ijsay^that^he ■ had 
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informed^ him about this, and warned him that Nur Jahan Begum was 
taking measures to destroy him and that therefore he should be on 
his guard since, including Hoshiar Khan’s forces, she had how 
20,000 horse under her. Mahabat Khan was not at all concerned 
about it, having the greatest confidence in his Rajputs, He said, 
“They are like sheep before me. God willing, 1 shall destroy and 
scatter them like sand in the wind.” On the day following these 
occurrences, the King went to hunt, and Mahabat Khan was not with 
him. The King summoned Mirza Rustam Kandhari and talking in 
whispers said that as his old and faithful servant he should devise 
plans to rescue him from the clutches of Mahabat Khan. Mirza 
Rustam replied that as ordered he would try to find means of deliver* 
ing him from the hand of the traitor. 


The King then went into the mahal and said to Nur Jahan 
Begum that it was high time that they got rid of the traitor, and that 
it would be well if they could bring about that object in the following 
2 or 3 days, “For,” he added, “on reaching Lahore, he will kill all 
my people, and my plans will fail;” Nur Jahan thereupon replied 
that he should not worry about it, and that the very next day she 
would take steps (to achieve their object). 


The king went to hunt the next day. All his umra had gathered 
together and more than 30,000 horse accompanied. Mahabat Khan, 
seeing this, felt afraid, and did not go with the King to hunt. In the 
evening all the umra stationed themselves round the King’s tents and 

kept watch, IMahabat Khan went to see the King in the evening in 
the Ghusal Kfaana but in spite of all that he said or asked, , the King 
did not once look at him or answer his questions, always turning the 
conversation to another topic. Mahabat Khan, finding that the tables 

were turned and thaf 'the King had become an altogether different 
^ person from what he used to be before, left the Ghusal Khana with 
all his attendants. He rode, to his tents, which he immediately ordered 
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dishonoM table, and that he may expect to be paid for it in a way that 
would be known throughout the world; but if he cared for his *life 
or welfare, he should at once set at liberty and send to the King Asaf 
Khan with his son, and the son of Mir Mirza, brother of Khwaja 
Abdul Hsasan with his son-indaw, who were all his prisoners. 
Mahabat Khan was a proud man. He replied that he was no traitor 
but a supporter of the King and that he would gladly risk his life 
against the enemies of the kingdom. But considering the matter 
again (as he found himself opposed by the King with the whole of his 
array), and seeing no way out of the difficulty, Mahabat Khan decided 
to submit to the King’s will. He begged the King to allow him to 
cross the river Behed and promised to set Asaf Khan free on the 
other bank and send him to the King. The King granted his request 
and permitted him to cross the river. But Nur Jahan wished to rescue 
her brother by force and thus to remove the disgrace she had suffered. 
She had kept her troops in readiness for the purpose, but the King 
was sending umra to Mahabat Khan every minute to persude him to 
give up his obstinacy. He asked Mahabat Khan whether he wanted 
to become a rebel, since he did not obey the royal order to set Asaf 
Khan and all others whom he had imprisoned at liberty and send 
them to the King. Mahabat Khan, seeing that he had lost his chance, 
and that matters had taken such a turn that he was running a risk of 
not only losing his life but of being put to a shameful deaths called 
Asaf Khan and asked him to swear on the Book (the Quran) that he 
would always be as a brother to him, since he was setting him at 
liberty, and had spared his life. “For” he said^ “it was in my power 
to kill you,” and in support of this, he showed- tO' him several letters 
of the King, making it clear that he was commanded , ten times to kill 
Asaf Khan and not to spare his life. “And I did not do itj “he went 
on,” And it is still in my power to kUl yqUyfc^Utt for your sake, I wish 
to set you free. Therefore do not forget my, kind action, and do not 
pay me for it By bringing false charges against me before the King^ 
or, getting trapstfor me.” Asaf Khan ^promised on oath that hence* 
forth Mahabat Khan would be much more to him than, his own natural 
brother. The latter then, with his own hand, struck off the chains 
from ^s^f , Khans’s hands and legs, dressed him in a royal robe, pre- 
sented tOjbitn Sothe magnificient Iraqi hprsea and. sent ,hini wltfe great 
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pomp and splendour to the King, with the message that after crossing 
the Tzinen (Cbenal), he would also set free and send to the King the 
son of Asaf Khan and Mir Mirza, and the brother and the son-in-law 
of Khwaja Abdul Hasan. The King agreed to it, and at the same 
time sent to Mahabat Khan as presents a dress of honour, an elephant 
and some horses. Nur Jahan Begum likewise sent ^him some horses 
and a dress of honour. 

As an excuse for getting rid of Mahabat Khan, the King asked 
him to prepare to set out for Thatta, since he had learnt that his rebe- 
lious son Sultan Khurram had token refuge there. The next day 
Asaf Khan went to the King and fell at his feet, who sympathised 
with him in his misfortunes and the great hardships that he had 
endured. He presented to Asaf Khan horses and a dress of honour. 
Asaf Khan then went to his sister Nur Jahan Begum, who was serious- 
ly displeased with him. She asked him angrily as to why he was in 
such haste to escape from the hands of the traitor and told him that 
if he had a little more patience, she would have fought and rescued 
him by force, made Mahabat Khan like dust of the earth and punished 
him in a manner so as to make him an object-lesson for the whole 
world. 

Asaf Khan appeased here by saying that one must not think of 
the past or of what had happened. .‘‘On the other hand,” he said, 
“Mahabat Khan did. a memorable service to mein so long sparing my 
life. And if, at such a time, you had sent an army against him, it 
was still in his power to kill me. You may have then defeated and 
slain him, but how would that have helped me” ? , 

People say that when Asaf Khan saw the King for the first time 
(after his release) the King asked him if he was conscious of or Wnew 
the extent of his obligation to Mahabat Kbah. He' replied that he 
was, because Mahabat Khan had spared his life and he added that - be 
would never forget the obligation dr to repay him (Mahabat- Khan) if 
he was able to do so, dhd ‘that he^Would hat)e nothing ito; do with* aiiy 
'xprie hHng'abdabjbiS-tniU *- ■ ‘’•■•I'i 

cf6ssed'’‘lhb river Chenab, .he' 'set 
atod’ Mirza arid the 4rdther and 
'j'ahd ' tb ’ ' the 
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He then left the place and pitched his tents 10 coss from Lahore®® and 
(afterwards) took the road to thana. 

The King rejoiced to enter Lahore with all his people, Nur 
Jahan Begum was still busy with plans for revenging herself upon and 
destroying Mahabat Khan. At this time the gasanna or treasure 
which Khanazad Khan had sent to his father from Bengal, had been 
sent from Agra (when the commotion caused by Khurram had ceased) 
and reached Thaneser. Nur Jahan sent one of her friends Ahmad 
Khan, who was a cousin of Ibrahim Khan with Sher Khan, Nur-ud-Din 
Quli and Anirai (Sangh Dalan) and 10,000 horse to seize this gasanna, 
amount to 26 lack ropia, from Mahabat Khan’s soldiers, and to 
bring it to Lahore. 

On receiving this order the nobles mentioned above set off from 
Lahore without delay and found that the gasanna had been carried to 
Serai Shahabad which was surrounded by a stone wall. The gasanna 
was guarded by 500 Rajput bowmen and musketeers, who had fortified 
the Sarai and put it into a state of defence. When Mahabat Khan 
learnt that 10,000 horse had been sent to capture the treasure, he 
returned to Suna and marched through Lakhy Jungle. Nur Jahan 
Begum called Khan-i-Khanan and with many promises and sweet 
words informed him that by the King’s command he had' been 
assigned an income of 7000 horse. In addition she gave him on her 
own account, elephants, horses and soldiers. She desired that he 
should go in pursuit of Mahabat Khan to destroy him, if possible. 
She reminded him that Mahabat Khan" had put his son Darab Khah 
and his nephew to death without any order from the King, and it was 
fitting that he should energetically pursue the traitor to wreack 
vengeance on him for shedding innocent blood. " 

Khan-i-Khanan "^excu^d himself two Or threie times, saying that 
he had grown old and 'could not beat tlld ^fdtigues‘t)f war. But she 
forced this duty upon^ him, ancf ''gave' him' ind^e^fdi' the purpose.’ 
Khan-i-Khanan Bad to 'go nfhiether he liked it dr not ■ He was giveh 
all the income of Ranthambore and the surrodiidihg fcounfry, and all 
that Mahabat Khan had enjoyed. Finally he was given leave and he 
set off in filahabat Khan’s pursuit/ ' ^ . .. ' . nui'. 

Himihat Beg Khan, Safi Klian, Nemra and H^ur-ud din, Quli 
Hassan, who had been sent on behalf of the King with 2C00 ' Ahadis 



to capture Mahabat Khan’s treasure, reached Sarai Shahabad and 
fought for two or three days against the Rajputs who had occupied the 
Sarai. Many Ahadis were killed and wounded but finally, with the 
help of their great numbers, they stormed and captured the Sarai. 
Some of the Rajputs were killed, but the greater number were made 
prisoner and brought outside. The treasure was seized in the name 
of the King, and Himmat Beg Khan carried it to the King and 
Nur Jahan Begum to Lahore. The latter, on her own account, made 
a present of two month’s wages to the Ahadis. 

Mahabat Khan had appointed his youngest son, named Mirza 
Bahrawar Faujder of Namol, and sent him with 2000 or 3000 horse 
to attack Raja Sher Singh, (chhatr ?) But he ran away, becoming a 
rebel against his father and returned to the castle Bangar. Ihis news 
overwhdmed the father who seemed to have become helpless. 
Thereupon almost all the Rajputs, Mogols and Sayyids, who were in 
his service, plundered much of his treasure and property and left him. 
This caused him great pain. 

Before luck had turned against Mahabat Khan, his Vakil had 
brjought some of his treasure;, which was in Agra, into his castle of 
Ranthambore. Mirza ^ahrawar, who ^ knew it, came close to 
Rantbambore, intending to enter the castle, with the object of 
■ plundering the treasure. Mohtsib Khan, a Rajput governor ” did not 
1/et hiim enter, but shut the castle and prepared to defend it. 

(NOTA). The King who was at this time at Lahore learnt that 
his third son Parwez had died ^ after a long illness such being the 
will of God. The King’js grief over the death was immeasurable. For 
j loved., hii? father ver^ much and was more gentle, and obedient 
thanfj^ other ^sons. ..J^is father^aiso loved hii^ deeply, for he was not 
of^,anjr a^mbitiou.^ QX^^rpud^ spirit, J hut always submissively o^teyed the 

anxious as to wfio slioutd 
throne |fter: Wkdeptfi .' ' ' Khurram was the' ' ablest, ' but 

againsl'his life. ^ .fbe youpgeSt, 
t Splta^ Sbabr Yar was a inan without sense or uhderst^dinjg, and not 

Wtch favoured him^ 

'm- n ; ' hsi .. ' 
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When Mahabat Khan received the news of Sultan Pai wez’s death 
he was still more depressed, for they were much attached to each 
other. As most of his followers had deserted him, he sent some 
elephants and baggage for which be had no use, from Lackhi Jungle 
to the King. He himself repaired to the Province of Zialor (Jalore) 
and (Raja) Jaimal, where there is a great tank. With the consent of 
Raja Jaimal, he took up his quarters in the Raja's castle. Mirza 
Bahrawar, his son, who had marched against Ranthambore fell into 
the hands of Rai Ratan Singh at Bondhi, who kept him for some time 
in custody. Sultan Khurram, who was still in the Province of Thatta, 
started on the road to Thai with 1000 horse and 40 elephants and 
reached the frontiers of Chobager, and from there he marched to 
Nasik Trimbak in the Deccan through Ankleswar (in Broach 
District, Bombay). Before Sultan Khurram arrived there, or before 
Mahabat Khan’s condition had become desperate, Malik Ambar died 
in the Deccan. He was succeeded by his son, who govern^ the 
country as his father had done before him. He received Khurram 
with honour and helped him with whatever he required. Qutb ul-Mnlk 
also sent Khurram some money. 

Safdar Khan, Nur-ud-din Quli and Anirai, who had been sent to 
capture Mahabat r Khan’s treasure, were sent by Nur Jahau Begum, 
after this exploit, ; to Ajmer in pursuit of Mahabat Khan. They 
travfiiied by the way iOf Delhi and jNarnoli lyl^eKe- t^y stopped for 
sometime. Qt 

‘ ^^ •'jpidai Khan Who had fot^ time been refuge in the 

territory o! Bharat Singh, how finding the path clear, returned joyfully 
and without fear 'to the King and Nur Jahan Begum at Lahore, 
tr^Vellihg thrbiigh Agfa.y N*ur ' Jahan Begum received, with 
him great honour and appointed him commander Of 3000 horse.. . 
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After the death of Prince Parwez, Khan Jahan immediately 
imprisoned or arrested various umra, mansabdars and servants who 
had been with him constantly and who had attended him during his 
last illness. He sent them to the King to be questioned as to how 
Prince Parwez died, for it was they who had always given him food 
and drink. 
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Now since Mahabat Khan and even his very name, seemed to 
have ceased to exist, Nur jahan Begum began to attack his followers, 
bringing charges of treason against them. First of all Mirza 
Arabdost Yar was arrested. He was required to acebunt for the 
ducats which he had received from Mahabat Khan. The amount was 
3000 (ducats) and he had immediately handed over the money to 
Rayinhan. But when the innocent Arab saw that they wished to 
proceed further against him and to ruin and disgrace him for ever, he 
thrust his own poniard two or three times into his stomach and in 
consequence died two days later. 

Sadiq Khan was another adherant of Mahabat Khan. His house 
was plundered and all that he possessed, money, jewellery, nothing 
excepted, was seized by Nur Jahan Begum. The house of Ram Raj 
was also pulndered and he W'as daily given the bastinado. All of 
them were ruined and reduced to poverty. 

Khan-i-Khanan died . of disease and old age ip Delhi, 
when he was ready to follow up Khurram with his army. He was 
burled in Delhi. His sons and daughters, who were with him 
sealed up and took care of all the treasure and other goods which he 
had left behind. 

Yakub Khan had been the chief umra of Malik Ambar. After 
the latter’s death, ill-feeling arose between him and Malik Ambar’s 
son, and he* therefore fled to Khan Jahan at Burhan Pur. He was 
kindly received and given an asylum, and the King appointed him 
commander of 5000, as he was in the Deccan. The son of Malik 
Ambar then took possession by force' of some places in the Deccan 
which belonged to the King. Khan Jahan' therefore left the women 
and son of Sultan Parwez in Burhan Pur, 'appointing Lashkar Khan 
commander of the town and set odt for .the Deccan with an army, of 
40,000 horse and 40 of the best elephants of Sults^n Parwez, and 
re^c^v.%llaghat. In o^e^ptimpf,a Je^er written, by K^waja 

hands of Khan 

Jahan, from which it appprqi^ihit.jAbdnll^ Khan was evily . inclined 
and was thinking of . d^erttngj to t^e side of Majik Ambar’s son. 
Khan Jahan: therefore, Khap , ,apd^ lqade4 ; him with 

fetters. His women and goods were seized and he himself was sent 





to Burhan Fur in the custody of Azad Khan. Khan Jahan then crossed 
the Ballaghat. The young Malik retired before him, so that he entered 
the Deccan and passed Kharki. He was now in the Deccan and 
thought he had won the war. He burnt down and plundered many 
important towns that had never before suffered this fate. But the 
Deccanis surrounded him on all sides and blocked the road by which 
he had come, and more than once cut, off large parties of his men. 
They held him there for a long time, so that the whole of his army, 
beasts as well as men, almost died of starvation, the reasons being that 
the roads round about were all blocked. He was thus compelled to 
come to terms with the son of Malik Ambar and to surrender much 
territory of the king, whose annual income amounted to 40 lack ropia 
and to remove his governors. He then returned to Burhanpur with- 
out having gained anything, but having inflicted much loss on the 
King. 

The son of Mahabat Khan named Bahrawar was sent by Rai 
Ratan Singh to Qasim Khan at Agra where he was kept in confine- 
ment in his father’s house. He petitioned the King fbr eniployment in 
his service. 

In this year the King sent a kind letter to Khana Zad Khan, who 
was governor of Bengal, accompanied by presents of horses and a 
dress of honour, recalling him from Bengal to Court. He was told to 
come without fear or anxiety, for the King regarded him as bis son. 
Mukarram Khan, who was under Khana Zad Khan, was appointed in 
his place, and made a commander of 5000 horse. 

At this time Sayyid Borckha came to the King Jahangir as 
ambassador from the King of Mavaraunnahar, accompanied by Khwaja 
Abdu Rahim, hrother /of Khwaja Kalan, of a race held ^ in the 
^igjiest esteem by their country^nen, so much so that they have no 
equal. This is because the inhabitants of .Mavaraunnahar, Bokhara. 
Sammarqua,nd and Ba^kh regard them as holy and make.gifts, to, them, 
so that they possess mpre*'i^alth, , goods, horses, ,jC^^e|s,,shdep apd 
bther animals than the King of Mavaraunnahar. ‘ 

^ ^ When Sayyid Brockha and Khwaja, Rahim had arrived 10 coss 
from Lahore, the King sent Khwaja , Abdul Hassan and all, umra, with 
the exception of Asaf Khan, to receive and bring them to him. Abdul 
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Rahim was conducted to the King with the greatest honour and great 
honour was shown to them both by Nur Jahan Begum and the King. 
When Abdul Rahim paid his first visit to Nur Jahan Begum, he 
presented to her a saucer and a cup filled with perfumes. The saucer, 
the cup and its cover were worth a Jack ropia being inlaid with gems. 
Abdul Rahim then presented to the King and Nur Jahan Begum, 500 
dromedaries of exceptional beauty, 1000 horses, carpets and much por* 
celain of curious woriiuianship and more other toffas. Sayyid Brochar 
presented on behalf of his King 2000 magnificient horses, 1000 drome- 
daries, pretty and pei fumed Bolgari skins and other valuables. Never 
before had any ambassador from Mavaraunnahar brought such presents. 
All these were displayed before the King. The King was delighfed 
beyond measure and held great feasts and entertainments. He 
iound great pleasure in the company of Khwaja Abdul Rahim. 

In the year 1036 or the year of Christ 1626, Mahabat Khan 
left the country of Jaimal where he had taken refuge for some time 
and repaired to Raja Rana. After he had presented some 
elephants and horses, the Rana promised to, give him shelter so 
that he could live there safe from the King’s forces. As soon as 
Nur Jahan Begum learnt that Mahabat Khan had sought refuge 
there, she sent letters to the Raja Rana through Gopiath Ziogie, 
saying that if he did not wish to turn the King’s wrath upon Him- 
self he should arrest the traitor or 'at least drive him out of his 
territory.' The Rana was- overcdme with fear, and 'he' showed a 
bye-path through the mountains to 'Mahabat Khan by which he might 
save himself. Safi Khan, Nur-ud-din Quli and Ahirai "were coming 
in his pursuit and like sheep he ffed ‘ before them from one cave ' 
to another.; Mahabat Khan had a very small arpiy with him as 
most of his ^ajptit^ had dropped bff during the course of 'hi^ 
eterfaal flight. ’He hWd abtiut 400 o his most trusted ^knd .chief 
dfticers, who followed him, add he 'was able" id move rapidly, 
’M$5fy'hle'4me to Rkja Ra^'et Sfngh' Rajput a staning 

; , ^"dr'lO'^^ horse^^^fid t, 2(^000'; fddl-sbidiers, and . oecupiefl a 

j position on acc(ydffi '0^‘tftd"M6ytaiddu^ iiatuie of 'tfe' country! 

{o' -him and 

‘yyy'n •• y > ^ - 



Khanazad Khan, who had, since his return from Bengal, 
rema ined with the King and enjoj^d his highest regard, was now 
sent as governor to the province of Bangesh. Before leavmg Lahore 
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Nur Jahan ordered Kliwaja Qasim, the ex-diwan of Agra, to 
return to Agra and bring all the King’s articles of silver and gold 
which were kept in the castle, e. g., plates, vessels, Chandeliers, 
columns etc. Having received them from the governor, he loaded 
40 carts with them and returned. 


Abdulla Khan was kept as a prisoner in the castle of Asir 
until his fate should be decided. Then came a special order from 
the King that his eyes should be extracted in a way so as not to 
injure them, and sent to him. The King was deeply offended with 
Abdalla Khan on account of his treason against the King’s own 
person when he went over to Khurram’s side (although the offence 
had been pardoned at the intercession of Nur Jahan Begum, Sultan 
Parwez and Khan Jahan) and further, because for a second time, 
he had planned the destruction of the whole of Khan Jahan’s army 
by entering into treasonable correspondence with the Deccanis. 
Laskhar Khan, who was then officiating as governor (Khan Jahan 
had not yet returned from the expedition to the Deccan) rode to 
Asir in order to carry out the King’s command, but could not find 
a barber or other person in the castle who would undertake to 
extract the eyes without injuring them. A master (artist) was there- 
fore sent for from Burhan Pur, which is 7 coss from the castle. For- 
tunately for the faithless Abdulla Khan, another farman or order 
had arrived in the meantime to the effect that nothing may be done 
to Abdulla Khan’ s eyes. This was the result of the favourable regard 
of Nur Jahan Begum for Abdulla Khan. 

When most of the revolts had been suppressed and the coun- 
try was safe from danger, the King for the fifth time set off for Kash- 
mir in the month of Rajah, appointing Mirza Abu T-arab, governor of 
Lahore, 


Fidai Khan was very much elevated in rank by -Nur Jahan 
Begum. He was assigned an income of 5(XM) horse and appointed 
governor of Bengal in place of Mukarram Khan. 
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for Kashmir the King had appointed Shahr Yar commander of 40,000 
horse. At Nur Jahan Begum’s command a great gathering was held in 
Shahr Yar’s garden where all the nobles who were present in the 
palace or the camp made obeissance (Salam) to him, which signified 
that be was to succ^d to the Kingdom. 

After the death of Sultan Parwez, the pursuit of Mahabat Khan, 
and on the other side, of Sultan Khurram was more energetically 
taken in hand. With this object letters were sent to the Deccanis 
and the neighbouring kings that if they valued the King’s friendship, 
they should not give shelter to, but send to the King men (Mahabat 
Khan and Khurram) who deserved to be severely dealt with if the 
King’s patience was at length run to an end. 

Adil Khan of Golconda gave his daughter in marriage to Sultan 
Khurram who was still in the castle of Ganeer (Assir) in the Deccan, 
having 400 cavalry and 200 elephants with him. He hoped still. 

Lashkar Khan who acted as the Governor of Burhan Pur in the 
absence of Khan Jahan, was summoned by the King, and shortly 
afterwards set ofif with Abdulla Khan, who was still a prisoner in the 
castle of Assir. The latter was brought to the King by the brother 
of Fidai Khan, named Mirza. His offence was pardoned for the 
queen’s sake. The corpse of Sultan Parwez, who had died in Burhan 
Pur, was taken by his widow to Agra, to be buried in his garden 
which stands on the upper bank of the river. It was intended to 
build a magnificient tomb there, but by the order of the Begum the 
body was exhumed and, for reasons of economy buried in the garden 
of his grandfather Akbar at Sikandara or Bihashtabad. 

In the month of Muharram Raja Bir Singh Bundela died in his 
territory. He was^ great friend of Khurram. Raja Bharat succeeded 
his brother. 

In the same month, thje . King, after spending six months in 
; . Kashmir, set out for Lahore. „ i 

A few days before' thiif, the son-in-law and many friends of Khan- 
i each according to his station, on the 

arid, promise would immediately start with all their 

1’^' crossed . the , mountain of , 
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Bhimber with 10,000 horses before the King. Mahabat Khan had 
taken refuge with Raja Rawat Singh. He was now tired of seeking 
an asylum among men whose manners and customs were very 
different from his own. He had always associated, or spent the 
greater part of his life in intercourse, with kings and princes, and 
although by descent he was not one himself, he was equal to one in 
rank. He therefore determined to find means of restoring his lost 
fortunes, so as not to end his life as a nameless fugitive in exile. The 
King had ordered him to follow up Khurram to destroy him or to 
capture him. He resolved to go to the Deccan, but to make peace 
with him through the exchange of letters. He parted from Raja 
Rawat Singh in the month of Muharram and reached the territory of 
Raja Bipelie, having with him 3-4000 horses, which he had engaged 
on route. From Kharki, which is 30 coss north of Surat he followed 
the route along, so as to reach Khurram unmolested by the royal 
troops. Khurram, when he learnt that Mahabat Khan was coming, 
sent some of his dignitaries ahead to welcome him, and to offer him 
on their master’s behalf, terms of eternal friendship. He did not 
think of their old hostility, but C9nsidered him worthy of eternal 
praise for his loyalty to the King. 

Three days later Mahabat Khan met Khurram. He received 
Mahabat Khan very kindly and then asked him as to what they should 
do, Mahabat Khan replied: “Let us make preparations for departure 
and gather as large a force as possible. Luck might favour us this 
time. All that I have, my treasure and my person, till I die, will be 
I employed in your service.” 

I The great, and kind hearted King Jahangir died in the month of 

i Rabi-ul-Awwal on his way from Kashmir, between Bhimber and 

\ Lahore. He died of a violent attack of fever, after suffering from it 

i for 14 days, at the age of 63, having reigned for 22 years after the 

death of his father Akbar*°°. On account of his habitual timidity he 
did not see far ahead (and settle) as to who should succeed to the Kingdom 
after his death, fearing that it might lead to a great revolt, readily 
giving rise to a civil war. However when he was dying he expressed 
his earnest desire to Khwaja Abdul Hasan and Asaf Khan that Sultan 
Bulaqi, the son of Khusrau, who was at the time with bis grandfather, 
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should succeed to the Kiagdom, His wife Nur Jahan Begum, also 
proDiised to follow the King’s wishes in the. matter. But Jahangir 
had built up his empire on a weak foundation, and could not discover 
even till the end the cunning nature of his wife, and died like a blind 
man. hor he took no steps to have him, whom he wished to be 
succeeded by, declared King before his nobles, or seated on the tackt 
or the throne, which is of great importance, like the coronation in 
Europe ; further he knew very well that Bulaqi was a young prince 
and had very little following, because, as much as possible, he had 
always been kept under strict control by the Begum, and denied 
freedom of movement. Many loved him (Bulaqi) for his father’s sake, 
who was a brave and sensible Prince, and wished that he (Khusrau) 
had inherited the Kingdom ; first because he was the eldest son, and 
second, because his grand-father Akbar ignoring his rebellious son 
Jahangir, wished to be succeeded by him. Jaghangir also did the 
same, on account of the rebellious conduct of his son Khurram, and 
desired to give to the son that of which he had deprived the father. 
But can it be believed that that vicious woman, who is filled with 
cunning up to the throat, will be deterred from her purpose on 
account of a simple word of promise ? She has., been working for years 
to make her son-in-law, Shahr Yar, king so that by this means, she 
might, as before, retain the highest power and authority in her own 
bands, till the end of her life. For Shahr Yar is the youngest son. 
He is, in addition, wanting in sense and effeminate one who prefers 
wasting his time in his mahals or the seraglio to spending it in 
princely or manly occupations. In the judgement of the great as well 
as the small he is unfit (to rule). 

Nothing can be stated with certainty as the issue still belongs 
to the future. We may, however,^ discuss the question as to whose 
chances (of succession) are the greatest. In regard to the choice of a 
new king the nobles may be divided into three groups accordingly as 
they are inclined in favour of Sultan Bulaqi, Sultan Shahr Yar or the 
; eldest Suj tan Khurraiti. ‘ ; , 

I may say at the outret that. there is very little hope or chance 
for Bulaqi. The reasons havelbeen statediaboVe; he i has no treasure 
or adherents, comparable f tbe others, hut only what his 
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grandfather left him; his good will towards him and the wish (that he 
should succeed him) unless the Queen supported him, which her great 
ambition for wordly glory (for which alone she cares) would never 
allow her to do. For this reason it seems probable that Shahr Yar 
will be the successor, for even during the lifetime of his father, after 
the death of his brother Parwez in Burhanpur, he enjoyed the income 

of 40,000 horse, and in addition, counts on the help of his cunning 
mother-in-law, who has both the kingdom and the treasure in her 
power. For the governor of Agra is her sister’s husband Qasim 
Khan, and here is still kept the greater part of the treasure left by 
King Akbar. The gold has not been touched at all ; the copper 
money and most of the silver were consumed in the war against the 
Deccan and Khurram. Lahore is in the hands of Abu Tarab, son of 
Asaf Khan, her brother. Here is kept the treasure left by King 
Jahangir, in addition to the very great amount of wealth which the 
Queen has amassed during 1 5 years, which is more than that left by 
the King. Besides she has a large following, of newly created nobles 
who have obtained rank and wealth through her and are therefore at 
her command. There remains only Sultan Khurram who is a poor 
exile in the Deccan, living in the hope of a favourable turn of events. 
He had unany friends, but they were compelled to leave him in the 
course of his flight on account of his terrible distress and adversity 
There were others who had helped him with money, but when his 
plans miscarried and he was being malignantly pursued, they could 
never even mention him. For how else one could talk about Khurram 
except as a rebel and a traitor who deserved to die.. He was a suspect 
and his fortunes were uncertain. Many common people and soldiers 
were plundered just because they had formerly served under 
Khurrmn. 

All these persons Oh account of their natural inclination in favour 
of Khurram, urged him, as soon as they could recover their breath to 
make a bid for the Empire and promised to help him with their 
persons and property. ^ It all depends on the result of one or two 
battles, the losing or winning of which often ends war in this country. 
Fpi; these reasons, in the interest! o§ the country’s weMare, it was 
desirable.that the thread of the King’s lifetad been longer, so that he 
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bad left the Empire in a better and more peaceful condition. For it 
is to be feared that none so benevolent as he (Jahangir) was, will 
succeed him. 

Jahangir was a handsome man in his youth, but not tali of stature. 
He was very ambitious, always striving after more and greater (things). 
That was also evident from his conduct during his father’s lifetime, for 
when he rebelled his object was to make an independent kingdom of 
Bengal and Patna. He was a great friend of all foreginers, and artists, 
whom he loved and treated generously. The Jesuits specially, since the 
lime of Akbar, with their sugared tongues and pretence of piety were 
much favoured. They had been permitted to build a church in 
Agra and to make converts, which Jahangir confirmed after his father’s 
death. In addition, he assigned certain incomes for the maintenance 
of the church and gave them permission to build a cloister in Lahore. 
They were thus more favoured than other foreigners. He was a great 
lover of all novelties which he had never seen before, and was excess- 
ively fond of jewels. His father, when trying to discover the inclination 
of his mind, when he was a child youth, found that it was towards 
precious stones. He used, therefore, to give his own jewels to 
Jahangir’s umra, to be sold to his son, by this means he prevented 
him from having too much money, and by taking money out of his 
hands for a long time kept him under control. 

On becoming king, Jahangir was at first very severe. He meted 
out strict justice to all evil-doers, for which he was called Adil 
Padshah, or the “ Just ” king. This lasted until he got into the 
clutches of this woman, who has ruined his fair name. He then 
wholly gave himself up to pleasure and paid no or little attention to his 
Empire, as if it did not concern him. Hunting was the only manly 
exercise in which he still found pleasure. He hunted every day, 
irrespective of weather, rain or wind. In the afternoon, after his nap, 
if inclined to hunt, he would mount his horse, or an elephant and go 
out with the hawks which would he let fly, or to shoot with the gun, in 
the use of which he was 'a great nxaster. He hunted tigers, or lions, 
or went, bdt with trained leopards to catch deer and. remained in the 
= till the golden evening.?!' He then returned and gave audience 
•- Ghusi . - 
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foreigners, who had anything to seek obtained a hearing. This lasted 
for a quarter or more in the night. During this time he regularly 
finished 3 jugs of wine, sipping the wine every now and 
then, crying and shouting to those, standing around him in 
a manner which must have been edifying. It was like the 
royal drinking bouts which used to be customary in our country. 
When he had drinked his last cup, every one went away and they 
led him to sleep. When all men had departed, the queen came out 
in all her splendour, undressed him and put him to sleep in a han- 
ging bed, which was constantly rocked outerwies he got no sleep. 
His wife knew well how to use her opportunities for he always 
said ‘Yes’ and scarcely ‘No’ to whatever she asked or desired. 


He was by nature generous, but his natural inclination was very 
much kept in check by his wife or Asaf Khan. The chief sufferers 
were poor merchants, who, when selling their goods, found their pro- 
fits so much reduced by sharp higgling that in the end no one 
wished to sell anything in the great palace and if he did so, it 
was against his will. The great nobles of the Empire do it (beat 
down merchants) apparently in the interests of the King. They 
victimise those who live on their profits, but forget that for. 
every thousand of which they rob the merchant they rob the King of 
a hundred thousand for their own selfish gain. 


The end of his life or old age was embittered by a deep-felt sorrow, 
which silently deprived him of all mental peace. This was caused 
in the first place, by the impalacable hatred which he bore towards 
his son Khurram, the reason being that the latter had earnestly tried 
to make himself king, while his father still lived. He did so not 
because he lacked anything for he was treated in every way like a Prince 
but because of his vain aihbition, having been led away from the path 
of obedience by the bad advice of self seeking persons. Notwithstan- 
ding this, a large amount of territory was given to him as his 
own by his father ; namely the whole of Gujarat and Burhan Pur, 
extending to M andu, Berar, and a part of the Deccan, where in 
seven or eight years he amassed a large treasure. The King did not 
listen to those who were endeavouring to reconcile him with his 
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son, but gave to the latter the name of “Bedoulet” or “the unbles$ed 


one’ 


It appears that God wished to chastise Jahangir as an example 
toothers. Firstly he was punished in the sense that his mind 
remained undeveloped; further he suffered doubly for the pain and 
worry that he had caused his old father Akber for four or five 
years. This is an object lesson for those who may be impelled by a 
similar spirit ; they .should take heed against rebelling against their 
father and mend the error of their ways, for God does not let the 
wicked child go unpunished. 

In the second place he suffered in his mind because he found 
himself too much in the power of his wife and her associates, and 
the thing had gone so far that there were no means of escaping from 
that position. She did with him as she liked, his daily reward 
being pretended love and sweet words, for which he had to pay 
dearly. All his Provinces, towns and villages, and the annual income 
of each, are entered in a royal register in charge of Dewan Khwaja 
Abdul Hassan. Income is assigned according to rank to princes, umra 
and masnabdars-whether commanders of 100,1000, or 10,000 horse. 
The total income is barely sufficient to maintain the crowd of Khurasa- 
nis in their excessive pomp, and to enable them to amass money. 
They were the scums of the earth and starved in their own country. 
But any one having a nephew or relation at Court, comes to Hindus- 
tan, pretending to have come from his distant country out of love to 
serve' hiS' King, and is immediately made a high dignitary. So much 
of the golden treasure of the King was wasted on this crowd that 
there was not much left for his own daily needs, and so far from 
aoconiulating wealth',' he was compelled to encroach on the treasure 
left by h!s father for meeting extraordinary expenditure, as that caused 
by Wafs etc. It is indeed true that he spent much money on jewels, 
and in the Judgment of many 'people, he had a larger collection of 
priiteicmS :^ohes thain^^t “cither rulerS of '' India put together. But this 

have amassed 
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I But the common people or the inhabitants of the country are 

] poor. They have always been plagued by the gnawing worm 

I (poverty) which has consumed them so that they have nothing more 

I left than subsistence or what is required to fill their stomach, 

i The reason is that governors- and administrators employ all means 

I of exploiting a town and robbing it on some pretext or other. 

Should there happen to be a bad harvest, so that the peasants cannot 
pay the revenue imposed upon them, they are charged with rebel- 
lion ; the land is confiscated and their women and children sold. 
But as will have been easily seen, this, the consequence of the charac- 
ter of the governors, for they are foreigners, and they care very 
! little about taking extreme steps so long as they are able to amass 
wealth. Secondly, the insecurity of their tenure encourages them 
to plunder and steal, and that may well be so, as no one knows how 
I long he will be kept in his appointment, which depends upon royal 
pleasure. Such was the experience of Mirza Khurram, and therefore 
when he was going to take charge of a government (to which he had 
been appointed) he sat on his horse in the wrong way, with his face 
turned toward the horse's tail. When the King was told about it, he 
called him and asked him why he did that. He replied, “To see 
if any one was following me to whom my place had already been 
promised. “ The King laughed heartily and promised to keep him 
there for three years. Others with gifts and presents to the Queen 
easily get themselves transferred from one Province to another. 

It is to be feared that disorder -will increase if the Khurasanis, 
that is the Queen, with her 4 sisters and two brothers, retained the 
supreme power in their hands. For each would be eager to promote 
his (or her) own favourites. It seems that they regret that they can- 
not divide the Empire among themselves, just ignoring the inhabitants 
(of the country): and legitimate heirs.^ ^In view of existing circums- 
tances, no improvement can be expected, unless fickle fortune smiled 
upon Khurram and he became King. In that case it is certain that 
I reforms will be introduced, for he is an ambitious and a jealous 
Prince, and would much rather die than share the rule with, or be 
ruled by another. 

In the month of Rabbi*ul-Awal, Sab Khan, who had been diwap of 
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Gujarat, was summoaed by the King on account of certain complaints 
brought against him by his rivals. Instead of being punished ( as 
many thought he would be), however, he obtained the governo«ship 
of Ahmadabad, and all that goes with it, and returned to diat town. 
He had been proceeded thither by the son of Khan Jahan, named 
Khan Zada, who gave over charge to Asaf Khan’s people. 

When it became known that the King was dead, Safi Khan 
resolved to take possession of the fort of Surat. He therefore, 
enquired secretly from his follower, Sayyid Nur-uddin Quli, who was 
Foujdar or dressart of the district of Surat, whether he could find 
means of taking possession of the fort, since he had formerly been 
its govern qr a nd was familiar with its situation. Sayyid Nur-uddin 
replied that with the help of his two brothers he would accomplish 
that object in the simplest and most certain manner, since he knew 
that the garrison consisted of a very small number of soldiers. Next 
morning he rode to the castle with about 20 men, with the ostensible 
object of 1 speaking to the Governor. He was therefore immediately 
admitted, with 4 followers, as usual. The governor, Mirza QuH Beg, 
who was sitting in the verandah of the castle facing the river, with 
two or three men, thought that he had come to msual, or that he 
had brought news in connection with the rumour that was current 
that , -Sultan Khurram was marching to Surat, One of Nur. 
ud-diii’s men saluted thim, in the manner of Judas, for he 
immediately seized with one hand his (Mirza’s) sword, and with 
the other his poniard, saying '“"Give yourself upas Safi Khan’s 
prisoner The governor struggled to free himself but was caught 
hold of by other tfaitorSl’Who’tOok ‘away Mis gun and bound bis hands 
and feet. In lhe nStesantiche^Sayyid NUr-Ud-din Quli ran up to the 
front pariibf 'theKgate atid galve tO his men the appointed s%na!.. They 
(^ptwei the’ gate #it%ont mdch.Tesistance and closed it j • Mirza Quli 
B%-%'aS'ttdptln' Oiirtody."’* •;> a-' r , 

he Mirza mvited'fhis trouble on account of his insatiable greed, 
pjace o1 2-3 w horse whipb he was bound to maintain on behalf 
the*King,^he kept scarcely 50, and stole the rest of the money. If. he 
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Now w€ may consider, what puzzles every one, as to why Safi 
Khan ordered the fort to be captured, since Mirza Quli Beg was a 
King’s servant, and so also did Safi Khan seem to be. It must be 
that he was also an adherent of the Queen and feared that in case 
Khurram arrived, Quli Beg would make over the fort to him, since 
Khurram was old master. This is shown to be true by what followed. 

About 8 days after this occurrence, Sultan Khurram accompanied 
by Mahabat Khan and with a force of 7-8000 horse, suddenly appeared 
before Surat, before any one had certain news of his approach. He 
encamped close to the town, and through a coutewael or scout bad 
it proclaimed by beat of drum that no one should feel afraid, but open 
their shops and carry on their business as usual ; and that if any of 
his soldiers wronged any one even by a peysa, he would scourge them. 
This produced a great sense of ^curity among the people, and all 
dignitaries and merchants of all nationalities went out to welcome him 
with presents. 

Next day he sent an Ahadi with a letter to Sayyid Nur-ud-Din 
Quli, demanding the surrender of the fort, and holding out promises 
of advancement, if fortune favoured him. He replied that he was only 
a servant of Safi Khan and had been ordered not only not to surrender 
the fort, but to risk his life in its defence. 

It does not seem likely that they will side with the Prince unless 
he unexpectedly received help from Rajas, which is prob&ble. And 
should be even fail to reduce the fort of Surat, no one could prevent 
him from enjoying the income of the town and- the district In the 
meantime he cun go to Gujarat to push^his fortunes there, and to see 
if he can make himself master of Ahroadabad. This would depend 
Upon the result of a battle, if he is opposed. For if'he is not opposed 
by other towtls- and m the way, undcmbtedly Ahmadabad will not 
resistt and' it can yield a sufficient income to enable himdo render -his 
position more secure and thus to find a rallying place for his troops 
In ^a/t part of the countryi. « 

: It is more or less a fact that every one is more or less afraid of 
. .and , bo one follows him seriously except Mahabat Khan, v This 

may be easily judged from his long and difficult marches through 
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mountainous and foreign territory, whose rulers owed no allegiance to 
his father but were his eiiemies. They gave him passage through 
their territories and otherwise helped him. 

First of all, he fled from Burhan Pur and reached Masulipatnam 
through the Deccan. From there he marched to Orissa by bye-paths 
along the sea-shore, and further on, across the Urya mountains to 
Bengal. It was certainly a very long and difficult journey, and yet 
he moved so rapidly that no one knew with certainty where he was. 
He made himself master of the whole of Bengal and intended to go on 
to Agra, but was opposed at Allahabad by Rustam Kandahari, who 
bored and sank all vessels in order to prevent him from crossing the 
river. On account of the broad and swift current of three famous 
rivers which meet there, the Ganges, the Jamna and (Saraswati) it 
was not possible for him to speedly cross over. In the meantime 
there arrived Sultan Parvez and Mahabat Khan from Burhanpur, 
who again put his magnificient army of 50,000 horse to flight. He 
lost 80^0 men and the rest scattered. He lost, besides, all his tents, 
treasure, jewels, and some elephants, which fell into the hands of his 
brother. He fled with a very small number of men and travelling by 
the route by which he had come, reached the Deccan, again in a 
helpless condition. Having received fresh help from the Deccanese 
he set out without delay for Burhan Pur and besieged it for a long 
time and by his attacks and valient deeds reduced it to a cohdit’on of 
extreme distress. But luck was against him, for his brother Parvez 
and Mahabat Khan again arrived at Burhan Pur from Bengal and 
saved the town. Khurram suffered a heavy loss of men and had to 
quit the place. He returned to the Deccan took some rest and with 
the help of the Deccanese and the son of Raja Bhim gathered 7-7000 
Rajput soldiers, and marching through the mountainous country of 
Raja Bhim reached Ajmir, where he stopped for a few days in the 
hope of enrolling a .large number of Rajputs. He would have 
succeeded in this had not ( the son of ) Raja Bhim died suddenly of 
pain in the stomach, as his army was growing daily by the addition of 
thosetWo of tdtoeitb Merve him. But when their chief died 
•' "then 'ftd® take Agra came to 
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nothing. He then resolved to seek his fortunes in the Province of 
Sind and Bhakkar and marching with 3-4000 men all that was left of 
his army reached Thatta and besieged the town for a long time. The 
governor fought a defensive war, telling him to leave the town whicli 
he was holding on behalf of the king, -and offering to give 
him money if that was what he wanted. As mere words did 
not help him much he pressed the seige. There was a lack 
of water (in the town) as he had out it off, and compelled 
by dire necessity the governor made a sally and put him to flight with 
a loss of loop men, among them being his general Darya, 
Khan. They did not follow him up, but let* him remain in the neighb- 
ourhood. Finally seeing that nothing was to be gained by it, he turned 
back, following a different route than that by which he had come, and 
which passes 3 coss north of Baharaich. He returned to the Deccan, 
his old rallying centre, with 3-4000 horse and remained there quietly 
until his great enemy, Mahabat Khan, was reconciled with him, and who 
had now brought him to Surat in the hope of a favourable issue. 

I have referred to these hold'put unfortunate expeditions to 
show that if he had not been loved by the people, he would not have 
been permitted to rove about as he did. With the coming of the praise- 
worthy Mahabat Khan, whose brave deeds surpass those of all heroes 
of our time, the hopes of Khurram had risen. Mahabat Khan was regar- 
ded rather with awe and fear by most of the nobles than loved by 
them. This was not because he was cruel or of evil disposition, but 
because of bis love for the King and his Empire. For. he found that as 
soon as the King was rocked to sleep, the new foreign dissemblers 
began to Work, arid that they were determined to poison the King’s 
I mind by bringing false charges against him. The King loved him not 

] as a servant, but like a father in times of difficulty, which indeed he 

had shown himself to be. Mahabat Khan’s enemies in trying to bring 
about the fall of his power and his death were attempting to steer a 
difficult passage between two cliffs, but they were caught in their own 
I trap when he had beaten them all, he dealt with them, in their judg- 

I meat, somewhat harshly. But unprejudiced persons will say that he 

I was much too merciful. Following the King’s wishes, he did not act 

|vitll? that sevi^rity which was necessary in view of their offence, and to, 
^Cufe bis own position. 
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Now that fickle fortune had turned against him and he had 
to fly, every one showed zeal in his pursuit. This was in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of the Queen who wished to conquer him who 
had conquered, her, and who smarted because she had not been 
able to do with him as she liked, to cool her lust with him. 

Two things weighed with him ; first his pride, although he 
well knew that he would gain no advantage for himself except by 
coming to an agreement with her, second,, his regard for the King, 
who secretly was well disposed though, in the interests of peace 
in the Kingdom, he had .to let his greatest friendship fall. 

Howeverj I may say that their courage, which is well known 
over a large part of the world, and which they have not yet lost, 
will prepare the way for Khurram. One might ask whether the 
Emj^ire is so weak that it cannot force a poor Prince cfl a fugitive 
umraf (ainfir) to subriiit. My answer is that in the existing circums- 
tances, it was not phssibl^ for reasons explained abtve ; again, so 
long is both Sultan Khurram and Sultan Parvez lived, the Queen 
had notthe same powerful motive to act as now, for she could not 
ignore tht'' fact that even if Sultan Khurram did ’dot 'become King, 
Sulfih Parwez could not be got out of the Way. She wis deprived 
of a hopb which may now be realised. The curibu^ reader may 
judge for himself how fir the’ bohftsibn in the Empire of Hindus- 
tin irises' fto'm this caUie." '.-.v r ■ -j. 

Although I wished to give the correct year and date of events 
(I have not been able to do sa) on account of the carelessness of the 
Indian historian from whom I had to translate what occurred before 
my tin^e. I hope that this will nol cause any disinclination to read, 
butmay , be liked as. a change of food. Farewell, * ; , 







4. Here is a flagrant example of De Laet’s failure to render PeJsert’s-Dutcb 

text accurately. For * the youngest brother of Bayazid Khan called Baud’ De Laet 
has ’Douwet son of Baratghan’, which is obviously wrong. Lethbridge who first 
brought the Latin Text to light preferred Be Laet’s wrong version to cdmtempthr^ 
Persian chronicles add insisted that Baud must have been a son and not a brother 
of Bayazid Khan ; . ; 

5. No other comtemporary account even remotely suggests that Munim Khan 
asked Akbar to attack Bengal in person. Such a suggestion from a leader of an 
expedition would not have been favourably received by the emperor. As a matter of 
fact when Akbar set out for Bengal the siege of Patna had been in progress for some 
time. In order to hasten the eventualcapture of Bengal Akbar set out for * Patna 
to Munim Khan’s help. 

6. Akbar encountered no Pathan troops during his progress because Baud had 
already taken refuge in the fort of Patna. Pelsaert is here describing the events that 
had already taken place in Bihar before Akbar’s march began. Mahibalipur is 
situated on the south near Rohtas in Bihar. 

7. Akbar reached Patna on 16 Rabi-as-Sani and Baud fled on z 1st Rabi-us-Sani. 

Baud thus defended the fort against Akbar for six days and not six months as in the 
text The period of six months might represent the total time taken by the Mughals 
n -capturiag Patra, Akbar had set out for Patna on Rabi*ul-aiwal *, but Munim 
Khan had started operations against Baud much earlier. , 

8. Patna was talEen u.Ss >A; H, (zs 74 )> Baud died in 984 4 * H- He was 
not, kiUed by his own partisans on account of his conduct during the siege. He fell 
in the hands of the Mughais on July 12, 1577 somewhere* near Akmobal after a hard 
fought battle be^en Khan*i*Jahan and Baud. Taken a prisoner he was executed 
by the Mughals. Khan-i*Jahah sent his head to Akbar. 

9. Akbar did not stay long enough in Bengal to complete its final subjugation 

and OeCtrpation. He had' liMt for Patna on RabiHihAwal 1, 982 and .set out on his 
retmn journey on .jtohdiriil''Awal $2, 982. Neither was Baud killed during Akbar's 
itay the.whnle of Bengal conquered d|ning these months. 

Ip. R^nthnmbor yras conquei;ed in 1569 several years before the conquest 
of Bengal. / 

II. Akbar conquered Rohtas from the Pafhans and not -from a Hindu Raja, 
The story in the text is told about Sher Shah’s capture of the f oft. 

' * fn, Hfere is’ an 'intereSfing exanipte bf' Pelsaeft's historic sensie. ‘Baz Bahadur 
andilubma^ ha^ translated into **Rhpmdfi Who cailedherself -Beder (BahadufJ^L 

Two names have been misjoined togfethferi' "Sttch" a mistake would ' not have 'been 
possible in thb page bf^a^^PemfenMehromder writbigabout Akbar in Jahangir’sj^eiga. 
As i have Said in the inWOduClion ‘it ds impossible fto hold with /Sndth itha^liWs 
abcduiit is’ based^ona genuine Perdan-Chronlde. ^ - . . . ' . 

Bef'Wbd oiijtfty '' '■ .-"s; 

- 14. -A and ‘fdrtreSS oh a‘ittonnt&iebnfttih<niied$byia>rajah bf.theRsanteiqf 
te* ■ - - 
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jj. Bukhara in central Asi*. 

16. Cf/^with above. These two passages illustrate Pelsaert's method of 
compiling his chronicle. In the earlier passage we learn ‘that this time news was 

received that Abdulla Khan ..who had inherited the kingdom after his, father's 

(Sikandar’s). death. • ... ... . • « •’. This presupposes Akbar’s knowledge of Sikandar’s 

death. . In the passage now under comment we aie told that ‘a little time betore the 

king had heard of the death of Sikandar Khaa In the first passage we learn of the 
new uzbegs king’s intended attack on India. In the second we are told about 
Akbar’s mission of condolence sent on Sikandar’s death. These two passages can be 
explained only by assuming that Pelsaert was using two different sources of infor' 
mation and used material from both without coordinating it. , 

17. The expedition to Kashmir was sent from Attock on the Indus in Muharrain 

995. The Amirs who brought Yusaf to the emperor were allowed to attend, the royal 
court on Rabi-ul-Akbar 11,995. • 

18., Yusuf came to the Court in Raifnazan. . 995. He was not captured 
but submitted voluntarily though only when he found his position hopeless. 

19. Four years after the conquest of jkashmir in January 1590. 
zo. Jani Beg and Abdur Rahini came to the Court together and had imperial 
audience on March 28, 1593. The expedition thus took more than two years. 

21.. Faizi was the leader , of this expedition,' . Abdur Rahijn was busy at this 

time in Sind. ' .. ■ , , , . . , . , 

22. February 9, 1597. The battle was fought at Mandar, 

23. Murad was already in the Deccan. Abdur Rahim’s success had been 
gained when Abdur Rahim was serving as Murad’s deputy. 

24. On May 12, 1599. ' M^rad did not die at Shahpur. He had left it on 

hearing of Abul Fazl 's approach. . , 

..... U 11, o- ' '1 ,( J 

■ £i. 125. • ‘The accursed rana’j.. Rana[ Amar Singh of .Udaipur, is h|^e rMerred to, , 

26. Firishta mentions Mirza Aziz Koka> as the intermediary, o ’ i , 

27. Situated on the Jumna; ' iff tii6 -rtimadpur Tahsil of the Agra District. • 

28. Firishta and most other writers ascribe Chand Bibi’s ' death to popular 

violence excited by her son's advice to smrender, the fort to Akbar as if was not 
possible to defend It any longer. ' -‘■ -iT' oi: 

suc» cpips are .extapt,, .Npj^ther writer , ipentioiis^,.Salim^s, i|i|iitii^ coins 
in hia^QWE nanae mneb I^s his ^ them tej Sendii^ thf coins to l^kbar 

would have been a. needlessly prqvocatjye and fool ish act! . ‘ . • > . < ! i . 

• < -“t: I, I.. ^ ".L-i.J;.: .iLlcl !' , ‘1‘ 

. 3o'.%iPd'saiertiis-albne^mit*i^,^«(5ertm^^ Abpl Fazl eould not. have sent such , a 
-fe^plf ld.'Akba^ which When known jwascpiure,. .tO; inflame Tthe prince. Akbar did not 
as yet intend taking violent measures against Balim— he, itever did so. Even if Abiii 
“ • wanted to please Akbar, he would not have wr/tten in this manner.; Ja^ai^h 

“','1™ ,. 

■' ' “ M 

'.i' L ’ ’ 
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3^ • Danial died m 1604 if not In 1605. His •■death therefore could 'have hardly 
■occurred few days later^ after Abul FazFs, death two years ■■previously.:'; 

; ■;, ■: 33 Other authorities make Salim, , submit . to Akbar immediately after Mariam 
Makani^s death in November 1604. Taking advantage of. his grandmotber^s death, 
he. came, tQ, pay a visit of condolence to his father in his bereavement. 

: ■■ ■34 Salim' S imprisonment,,, supports the version of . the Persian chroniclers who 

make his, .visit voluntary, , It, is, not in keeping with Akbar’ s. known character that he 
should have imprisoned his, son, when he had invited him to visit him. 

35 Persian authorities make Salim’s confinement last 10 to 12 days. 

36 The story of Akbar’s swallowing a poisoned pill intended for some one 

else. (Mirra Ghazi in this account) is extremely improbable, Gbazi could not have 
made the remark attributted to him because he had not surrendered Thatta to 
Akbar, It was his father Mirza Jan! who surrendered it to Akbar. The Maasir-uh 
Umra attributes this remark to Muza Jani who was present at the siege of Asir. 
Ibis is probable and to it can be traced the origin of the story. Jani however died 
before Akbar- s death. Several European writers of the seventeenth century ascribe 
Akbaris death to poison taken by mistake. They might be recording current 
rumours attempting to explain an illness which proved fatal. 

37 Paivez had accompanied Khan-i-Jahan to the Deccan in 1018 (1609-10) 
A. H, Cf. Tuzafc, 5^8*, ^9. 

38 In the fifth year, 1018 A, H. 

39 Jahangir reached Ajmer on November, 18,1613. 

40 Kara ‘was not given these districts. They were retained by his father, the 

Rana; , 

45 Khan-i-Khanan was sent to the Deccan after the reverses suffered by the 
Mughals in 1611 and not Mahabat Khan. But at the time Pdsaert is speaking of 
Khurram was sent to the Deccan in 1616, , 

.42. Jahangir arrived at Mandau on March 6,1617 and remained there for about 
nine months leaving in December, 1617. 

43 He reached Ahmedabad in Janua^’y, 1613. * r f 

44 Abdulla Khan went to his Jagir in 1617 cf. Tuzak 197. 

as He left Ahme<i^fekd '"In 'l^6ptember, '£619, ' - 

46 ShaJb* • Etea* Bamfem applied ''foe re tirame®^? Wmself : bUi the fourteenth year 

.(i'o«8 A. H.) ot Tumki 2 l 77 '*^ ' -Hk petition for^ .permission seems tot have been received 
onShaban i6,ro2Sij AiiHwiie was ..the Ghvernonof Sindh: lor i .(Jaiidahar. B^hadar 

Khan-'was-at Qandahar-sin»^-so24 Ai'H. ■' -1.^, * ], 

• -47 The New Year’s Day fett on labi-ul*Akhar 4, 1028 rMarcE, 2ux6t^.i 
i’ .,r48f! CTthe accounts in, Baharistanri*Ghaibi as; -'.'corrected., in my notes (Bengal 
under Jahangir in the Journal of Indian: History,: Yol MU, pmt 111)1 The battle was 
notat Dacca^bttt at .IMiamba i JPur in the. mohntainsj-iof . I^cca. The Batde 
was fought am Marchi i * ' . ; . ^ ^ , > . . . . ; ^ 1., .r*i 
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4g Jahangir intended visiting Kashmir cf, Tnzil?, did not visit 

J^hore on his onward journey* 

so This probably refers to Abdulla Khatf s extermination of . the power ofvRaja 
Ram Chand Bundela of Kalpi in 1606* 

. gi Khan-i^'Alam was sent as an ambassador to Abbas not Khan-rAzem* He 
must have been sent in 1036 A. H. He reported to Jahangjr on his return at 
Kaianaur in the district of Gurdaspur* Zambal Baig came with him as the Persian 
King's representative. 

52 In 16 j 3, cf Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, 

53 Qasim Khan was recalled in 1617, more than four years] after his 
appointment, Cf Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, 

54 Her brother, 

55 Of the detailed account of the fight in the Baharistan, 

56 The Maghs of Baharistan. 

57 Murtaza Khan was sent to Kangra in the tenth year (1615). 

$8 Khurram was sent to the Deccan in the fifteenth year 1620, 

59 In the fifteenth year. 

60 He died on Safar 17,1031, Januany (1,1622). 

61 Of the account in the English Factory in India, II, pp. 79 and 66. 

62 In the seventeenth year (1622). 

63 In 1623. 

64 This is contradicted by what follows below. Neither the correspondence 
between Abbas and Jahangir nor any other original source supports Pelsaert here. 

65 » Of the account given by De Laet* The two differ radically. 

66 This is improbable. Asaf Khan, though he was Shah Jahan's father-in- 
law, remained loyal to Jahangir. Had he planned to join Khurram openly in this way, 
be would not have been deterred by the failure of Khurram^s attempt and would have 
gone over to his side later on. 

67 Bikramjit was in Gujarat at the time of Khusrau died. 

Pelsaert uses the term governor to describe the Mughal Officials at Baroda, 
Cambay and Broach. This would be correct if the provincial governor were designed 
viceroy as many European travellers call the Mughal Stibadar of Gujarat, The In- 
dbcriminate use of the term govarnor by certain European writers led the late Mr. 
Moreland to question the validity . .61 the existence of provincial government under 
the.MughaIs He faned^ta . notice the mental confusion of the European writers 
In<&i ^prPviiKses. ^ several ! ' times 1? i^ome of the': i contfemporary 

’tlm M'Ui^liJPublicriJStowa^^ soiheioi 
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' : ^ 6g ' Khnrram needed nO' socli excuse. He liad been asked to leave the Deccan 
in; order to assume tbe command of tbe' expedition 'to Qandahar. - 

' '':7o '^THs ' disproves the' su^ggestion made above ’that Asaf '’Khan was^ in league 
with Khurram. ' 

■ ; 71 ' Cf MaasiH Jahangi^^ which, refers to Mahabat Khan’s "promising' pardon to 
Shah.Jahan if he retreated to the' Deccan, 

72 Cf the zcconnt in the Mirai^fAkmadL : 


foreseen AMs' move and " made ■■ arrangements to meet Shah 
Jahan's Iruption in Bengal Cf, Tuzak, 281; Tarikh-i-Haqqi, Ms. f 78% ; Amal-i- 
Salahj If 167-6S.' 


74- Nephew not cousin, 


7S For details, cf Baharistan’uCkaiU, 


76 At”Allahabad. 


77 The fight between Ibrahim Khan and Khufram took place before the 
capture of Fatna 


78 iqbal Nama estimates the pi under at Rs. 40,00,000 cash besides other 
articles. 


7$ N arain Mai according to th(^ Baka nsian Ghaihi , 


80 Cf, Bahari$tanH^GMibL^^^^ %^ did riot go to Rohtas himself* He 
sent a representative to whom the fort was surrendered. 


81 The battle was fought on October i6, 1624. 


82 Mutamid Khan stales that his train was looted by his followers. 

83 Shah Jahanleft Raj Mahal on January, 22, 1625, 


8s Here is a characteristic reminder of Felsaert’s method of dealing with his 
Persian original To a Muslim writer Islam was ‘our’ religion, Pelsaert tianslates 
the phrase into Dutch straight from Persian. 


86 Here is again a reminder that the greater portion of the chronicle was 
Compiled while Jahangir was alive. 


87 Mahabat Khan marched to Lahore in 1623 A. D. 


88 The Jhelum. 

&§ Mutamid Khati \vas present with the king on this occasion. He gives an eye 
witness’s acCduht of the sti:ugal®i He does not mention any battle before the capture 
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of Jahangir. Pelsaert has ante-dated this battle. He Is in reality describing the 
battle which took p^ace on :March :':20.j.i626 when the imperial army under the lead of 
Nur Jahan made an attack on Mahabat Khan s- position in order to release Jahangir. 

■ 90 Jahangir was not sleeping, Mahabat Khan opened the curtains of the 

Palkiinwhich Jahangir had taken, his seat. Cf, Mutamid Khan. 

91 Master of the Elephants. He came when Jahangir was being taken out in 
a procession on an elephant by Mahabat Khan. 

92 Mahabat Khan failed to prevent Nur Jahan's flight across the river. She 
surrendered to Mahabat Khan voluntarily several days afterwards, 

93 On May 18,1626. 

94 Jahangir left Kabul on Shahryar 1,1036. The quarrel with the Ahadis 
took place at Kabul before the royal departure. 

95 In the modern district of Hoshiarpur in the Punjab. 

Jahangir was released before he had returned to Lahore,. He had not yet 
reached Rohtas. 

97 Muhasib Khan could not have been a Rajput. 

98 In October 28, 1626. 

09 Probably the Raja of Jaisalmer is meant. 

100 On October 28, •1627. lie wais ^fifty-eight then. 


PRICE CHANGES AND PRICE CONTROL IN INDIA 
DURING THE LAST TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 

By H. R. Ghosal, M.A., B.L., 

G. B. B. College^ Muzaffarpur. 

In the. present state of high prices of commodities in India 
and in view of their control by the Government in recent years, an 
enquiry into price changes and price control in the country during 
the last two hundred years may be of some interest to the students 
of Indian economics. It is worth while to observe at the outset that 
price control in India is not exactly a present day innovation 
or a thing of the recent past It may also be said that external 
factors had an influence on price changes in this country at least 
as early as the days of the French Revolutionary War. An attempt 
has been made here" to trace briefly the history of these un the 
light of materials found among the unpublishW records of the 
Government of India, the Bengal Government and '^he District Judges’ 
Court at Patna supplemented by some other sonrces like newspapers, 
journals; published works and Government repoiftsl’ ? ■ 

We learn from the Fort William Revenue Consultations of the 
llth ■ pecember, 1752, that in the year 1738 rice sold in Bengal at 
2i to 3 maunds per rupee and that the price ^qf raw cotton in the 
province in that year was 2 to 'Ik Rs. a maund. But by 1851 the 
prices of princijpal commodities rose by abopt 30 per cent ». which is 
to be' ascribed to the ravages of the Maratha, raiders, the imposition 
of heavy duties on the gross sales .of the articles of prime necessity, 
and the rains ^ of" Anril, l751,' causing , a great famine, the dike of 
which Tiad not been known ■* for sixty years past In “ consideration 
of the great distress resulting from the dearness of certain foodstuffs 
in Calcutta, the Government fixed the price of coarse rice for "the 


1 Vide K. K. Dutta, Studies in the History of the Bengal Subah, Vol. i,'p. 464. 
a Jbid.pp, 466-465!,, 
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November season of 1^51 at 1 maund and 10 seefs a rupee*. And the 
zamindar was accordingly directed to give public notice in all the 
market places that no person should exact higher prices “ than those 
specified under a severe penalty This is a clear instance of price 
control by the Government in the city of Calcutta. 

From 1753-54 there was a gradual rise of prices in Bengal, 
which continued down to 1792-93 subject of course to occasional 
fluctuations due to special circumstances. This will be evident from 
the following tabular statement® of the prices of principal foodstuffs in 
Calcutta during the fifty years from 1753-54. 


Average per Coarse rice 
annum. per rupee. 


Oil per 
rupee. 


Ghee per 
rupee. 


Gur per 
rupee. 


Mds.srs. chs. Mds. srs. chs. Mds. srs. chs. Mds. srs. chs 
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According to the foregoing table, the average price of rice 
and oil during 1763-73 shows a considerable increase over that of 
the preceding ten years ; and this may be explained by the great 
famine of 1770. During the famine year the prices of certain 
foodstuffs shot up very high, and the effects of the famine on 
prices continued to be felt for several years, so that there was no 
improvement in the situation of rice and oil even for sometime 
after 1773. By 1776 there was a slight improvement in the rice 
situation and we learn from the Fort William Revenue Consultations 
of the 29th November of that year that coarse rice sold in 
Calcutta at 32 seers to 1 maund per rupee ®. The prices of wheat, 
oil and ghee were then 33|^, 61 and 3i seers a rupee respectively.' 
But after 1783 the prices again showed an upward trend, and the 
average of the next ten years was considerably higher than that 
of the preceding decade. This is to be partly accounted for by 
the visitation of another great famine in Bengal in 1 788.* The 
situation improved after 1793 and the three years ending 1796-97 
were the cheapest as far as rice was concerned. The explanation 
is to be found in the acute shortage of silver in the Bengal 
Presidency during these years, which raised the value of the rupee 
in relation to gold. The large importation of silver bullion from 
1798 “once again led to a rise in prices, as may be seen from 
the above figures. 

For the period 1803-04 to 1812-13 we give below two tables" 
showing the prices of foodstuffs in Calcutta and in the mofusail from 
year to year. 


6 K. K. Datta, Cit. , 473. 

7 Ibid. ' ^ 

8 For short account of the famine, see J; C. Sinha, Economic Annais or Bengal. 

IOO-IO4. ' J f,! 

0 Home Dept. Pub, Cons., April 27, 1795, No. 3, and Jan. 1800 No, 50. 
(Imperial Record Dept.) Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons. March 
*7, 1794, and July 8, 1794. , 

10 Letter from Reporter of External Commerce, Bengal, to Board of Trade. 
Calcutta, Aug. 13, 1798; 'Seton-Karr, Selections from Caleutfa Gazettes, Vol. 
Ill, p. 2S4 

If These’tables are taken from the Asiatic EesearcAes, Yohxtit. pp. 567-68 and 
575- . 





3, ■ , Average per 

Coarse 

rice 

Oil per 

Ghee 

per ‘ 

Gur per 

annum. 

per rupee. 

rupee. 

riipee. 

rupee. 

Years. 

Mds. srs.chs. 

Mds. srs.chs 

Mds srs, chs- 

Mds. srs. c 

1803-04 „ 

0 35 

p 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 0 

1' 1804-05 

0 30 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

13 4 

1 ; , 1805-06 ^ 

0 35 

0 

0 

7 

O' 

0 

2 

12 

0 

14 0 

■ 1806-07 

0 37 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

13 0 

; 1807-08 

0 25 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

14 0 

1 1';|| '' ■j;;' 1808-09 

0 35 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

14 0 

,! , 1809-10 

1 3 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 0 

r, 1810-11 

0 30 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 0 

|| V 1811-12 

1 '4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 0 

1^1 i;;- f; 1812-13 

0 31 

0 

0 

5 

12' 

0 

2 

0 

0 13 0 
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Surul^ 
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PRICE CHANGES 


It is noticeable that the Calcutta prices of foodstuffs during 
1803-4 to 1812-13 do not show any marked variation from those of 
the previous ten years. What is more striking, the tnofussil prices 
were cheaper than those of Calcutta, sometimes by about 100%. 
But this is not to be wondered at in view of the greater demand for 
commodities in the city and the higher purchasing power of its 
population. It is also to be noticed that 1807-08 was the dearest year 
throughout Bengal probably on account of crop failure. 

During the period 1793-1813 the prices of sugar and certain 
other articles were affected by the influence of external factors. The 
Revolutionary War in the Netherlands, for instance, checked the 
spirit of adventure to Ostend, which was the highest purchaser of 
Bengal Sugar after Great Britain and thereby lowered the price of 
sugar in Calcutta in 1793.*^ The situation did not improve in 1794;*^ 
and at the beginning of the last century the depressed state of the 
sugar market in Great Britain brought about a further downward 
movement of sugar prices in Bengal.*^ The Revolutionary War also 
led to a diminution in the price of silk piece-goods by reducing the 
demand for the article on the continent of Europe.*® On the other 
hand, the rigid enforcement of the Continental System by Napoleon 
stopped the customary importation of Italian raw ^Ik into England 
and increased the demand for Bengal silk at the British market.” 
This naturally led to a rise in the price of raw silk in Bengal. 
Between 1793 and 1803 the price of cotton goods also rose, owing to 
its great demand from private traders,*® whose number increased. iu: 
consequence of the partial opening erf the East India Trade to private 
enterprise by the Charter Act of 1793.*® 

' ■ ^ . I' ■ 

13 Beng. Board of Tjrade (Commercial) Cons. No. ag, 1793. 

14 Beng, Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons, April 14, 1794. 

15 Beng. Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons. April ig, 1803, 

16 Beng. Board of ‘Trade (Commercial) Cins; Dlecilg,^ 1793. • 

.•i''' * ■ ; '[m •.11- i 5 j' 

X7 Beng. Board ctf Trade (Cpmmercial) Cons., Sept 2 , 1808. 

18 Beng. Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons., April 10, 1794, July 22, 1794, 

. -I. Aug- la, 1794, 'and Nov 11, .1800, ,) 1. ■: 

19 See in this ooimfedtiohmy article oii the Ch^W'^lcif of kygjin the Calcutta 

^m>a>,'NbT.''i939," pp;- ' • ■*',> ' 
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It should be noted, however, that no inerease in the price of 
fabrics was allowed by the: English Company. Ever since the Battle 
of Plassey (1757), they had generally obtained their supply of piece- 
goods by contracts with the weavers direct or with middlemen. The 
same system on the whole continued after 1793. The prices were fixed 
beforehand without regard to market conditions at the time of the 
delivery of the cloths; and those were usually much lower than what 
was paid by the other European trading nations or the private traders. 
Theoretically, no doubt, the weavers were free in the matter of 
accepting advances.^® But there was a wide gap between theory and 
practice. The Company did not scruple to force advances on the 
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espeeially marked in the case of commodities that had a large foreign 
demand. Thus the price of opium at the Galcutta sales in 1822-23 
shot up to 4,000 rs. per chest of approximately two maunds*® . 
Thus again the price of indigo, which in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century had varied between 110 and 150 rupees per maund,®^ 
rose as high as 280 rupees a maund in 1826-27 Asa sequel to 
high prices, the wages of labour naturaUy went up rapidly during 
these years 

After 1833 the prices did not on the whole increase further for 
some years. On the contrary, the price of rice somewhat fell off, 
its value in 1839-40 being even less than one rupee and a half per 
maund in Bengal The price of wheat in that year was about one 
rupee and eleven annas a maund The chief reason why prices 
fell instead of rising is to be found in the reaction following the pre- 
ceding boom. As for indigo, its price showed marked fluctuations 
from year to year The value of 95,861 maunds of indigo in 
1837-38 was 1,12,47,681 rupees while that of 1,19,842 maunds in' 
1839-40 was 2,38,18,553 rupees The explanation lies in the 
extreme uncertainty of the indigo crop. Down to 1860 there was no 
very notable advance in the general prices of commodities, except in 
the case of certain raw materials like cotton and silk, which had great 
demand outside. 



26 Misiory of ihe PoUticai and Miliiarf TraftsdiiiaHs iti India (1825), 

Vol li, p. 4!S6. 

st>] Beng. Board of Trade (Indigo) Proceedings, Sept, ao, 1811, and March 
6, 1813. 

28 H. li. Wilson, op. cit, p, 46. 

29 im ' 

J© Wilkinson, Commerciat Annual (1838-39 attd 1839*40)1 p. 29. 

31 im 

32 Wilkinson, A Compa^ailve View of the External Commerce of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1834)4 p* SB" 

33 Wilkinson, Commercial Annual^ p. 28, - , 
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But from 1861 the prices definitely rose up. The American 
Civil War increased the demand for Indian Cotton in England and 
the resnlting high prices caused a great influx of specie Into this 
country, thereby raising the prices of commodities still further 
After 1866, however, they again showed a downward trend.^s As a 
matter of fact, except for a sudden jump in the prices of food-stuffs 
during 1876-79 due to famine conditions, the whole period from 1867- 
1883 may be regarded as an era of falling prices— a phenomenon 
which is to be partly accounted for by the shrinkage in the coinage 
of silver. 1 hen commenced a period of rising prices which con- 
tinued right up to 1920, except for the years 1893-99.^^ The increase 
of prices became particularly marked from 1905^8, and the continued 
high prices led the Government of India to appoint a committee to 
enquire into their causes. The Committee, which submitted its report 
in 1914, ascribed the rising tendency of prices partly to the general 
rise of prices throughout the world and partly to several causes 
peculiar to India, such as shortage in the supply of agricultural pro- 
ducts, increase in demand for commodities, development of railways 
and lowering of transport cost, increase in the value of circulating 
medium, etc. But the main cause of the continued higher move- 
ment of prices, as has been pointed out by some Indiah Economists, 
was the inflation of currency in the country.'’® 

The pre-war rising tendency of prices reached an unprecedented 
height during 1914-20 owing to war conditions. The average price 
of rice per maund rose from 5 rupees 3 annas and 9 pies in 1913 to 


34 Jather and Beri, Indian Mconomks. (1931), Vol II, p. 395 . 

35 Ibid. 

* 

36 Ibid 

37 Ibid P.396; dnd. Icurnat of Mconomks, V^ol. XXt, 

4, into the Rise of Rrkis in India 1915 P. 46 

Ibid.'P.%t^ • 1 ' - ■ , , ^ ■ 
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8 rupees and 6 annas iii 1920. The increase was greater in the 
case of whra,t, and still higher in the case of salt and cotton goods.** 
The falling off in the production, “the intense competitive” demand 
of the belligerent countries for commodities of all kinds, and the 

creation of a huge volume of citedit and currency, were mainly res- 
ponsible for the spectacular increase of prices during these years*^ 

From 1921 onwards the prices began to fall off under the pre- 
ssure of several internal and external factors such as, currency 
deflation, increased importation of foreign goods, reduced exports, and 
gradual return of normal conditions throughout the world.** then Came 
the world wide economic depression of 1929-30, which ha stened the 
downward movement of prices, beyond all expectations. The fall of 
prices was general, but it was particularly precipitate in the case of 
raw materials.*® Between 1933 and 1937 there was a partial recovery, 
which was followed by a period of recession lasting for about two 
years.*® The agriculturists Were the class most hard hit by the phen- 
omenal decrease of prices during the depressidn years; but the 
w^es of labourers, too, experienced a considerable full, 

It is idle to speculate how long thi^. state of things would have 
continued if the Second World War had not come about in Septem- 
ber, 1939. With the outbreak of war, pricps began 'to show an up- 
ward trend *^ ; but no spectacular increase in prices occurred , before 
1942 despite the heavy circulation of rupee notes during 19!39-41.*® 
Japan’s entry into the War in December, 1941* however, crated a 
peculiarly complex rituatioh. The need of producing war materials on 
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an increasing scale led to an exorbitant rise of prices, ® first because 
high prices were paid for these, and secondly because it reduced the 
volume of production for other purposes.®" Then came the teiribly 
large circulation of paper money issued by the Government to cover 
war expenses. The reduction of imports and the malpractices of the 
hoarders made confusion worse confounded.®* The situation became 
all the more menacing in Bengal, where the scarcity of rice in 1942-43 
raised its price ten times its pre-war rate.®* The result was the 
terrible Bengal famine of 1943, which carried, away three and a half 
millions of people. During the famine year the maximum price of 
rice m, some parts of East Bengal exceeded 103 rupees a maund,. 
During these years, the Government, no doubt, put a control on the 
prices of principal commodities. In less than a week after the dec- 
laration of war the Government of India empowered the Provincial 
Governments to control the prices of certain necessaries, “ which 
were followed by other orders conferring new powers on them.®< 
Meanwhile several Price Control Conference were held between 1939 
and 1943.®® But in view of the terrific currency inflation and the 
appalling increase of hoarding and black-marketing, the price control 
orders proved ineffective for the most part. While Bengal partially 
recovered from the effects of famine in 1944, on the whole, the prices 
continued equally high throughout India in that yeari and' in some 
cases even showed an increase. 

In 1945 the prices showed a tendency to come down. The 
establishment of peace naturally reduced the prices of food-stuffs and 


49 For the index number of prices durii^ 1939-44, See H.T. Ranadive, op. 
ej, p. 10. 

.to Hid. p. 9. 

51 Vakil, Aajaria and Lakdawda, Prke \CdMr 0 l and Pood supply (1943) pp. 


g2 B. T. RahatUve, op. Ml, p‘ it, 

S3 Vatdl, Anjaiia atld Lakdavrala, op. cit. p. it. 
||4 th’id^pp. 12 and is. 
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Certain other commodities. But normal conditions are yet to come. 
The control prices of rice and wheat in Calcutta in December, 1945, 
were Rs. IO-7'O and Rs. II-IS-O a maund respectively.^® But the 
actual price of rice in some places were still twenty rupees a maund.” 
in view of the large paper money in circulation and the difficulties of 
restoring at once the former volume of production in the case of 
manufactured goods and of increasing appreciably the importation of 
goods from outside, it will take sometime for the prices to adjust 
themselves. 

56 TAe £as(ern Economist, Dtc, 21, igiSfP. gzS. 

57 The retail prices were even father. ' 




PURUSHOTTAMA GAJAPATI 

: By V. Mukherjee , 

O. Rstndas, M, L, A. hss thrown much now light on thO 
history of Purus ottama Gajapati. For this the students of Orissan 
History should remain grateful to this erudite scholar. Mr. Ramadas 
has criticised some of the conclusions of my article entitled “Histori- 
city of the KS2chi-K5veri Tradition” (Indian Historical Quarterly 
Vol. XXI, No. 1 ) in his paper. I propose to give reply to his 
objections. 

The subject matters for discussion are stated in the following 
order;— -( 1 ) Kapilendra. ( 2 ) The accession of Purushottama. ( 3 ) 
The parentage of Purushottama. (4) Unreliability of the Mddals. 
Pdnjt. (5) Sons of Kapilendra. ( 6 ) Career of Hamvira Ray. ( 7 ) 
Historicity of the Kafichi-kSveri Tradition. 

Kapilendra. 

1 . P. 24. “ Did Kapilesvara even mention anywhere the name 

of his father ?” In the Veligalani (Veligatali ?) C. P. (No. 17 of 
1935) it is stated that Kapilendra or Kapilesvara established Yajnes- 
varpur in the name of his father. {Sva Pitrakhydyam). Mr). 

Ramadas mentions this fact in P. 50, 

2. P. 180 Fn. (J. B. R. S. Vol. XXXI. Pt. I)-.“M.M. Chakra- 
varti reads it, ‘Mallika parisa-diga-kori’ and translated it, ‘Having 
conquered the side of Mallika parisa'-'Mallika.Parisada-Ga (d) must 
have been the correct reading”. I now find that M. M.- Chakravarti 
has read the line “MdMd parisd diga vijekari'^. Digavije means 
Dtgvtjaya. So M. M. Chakravarti’s translation is not correct. 
Similarly the interpretation of Mr. Ramadas is inadmissible. I pro- 

follows:— “Having conquered MdBJ^a 
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% 3, P. 22. Death of Kapilendra — Mr. Ramadas relies upon the 
statement of the Madala panjl (henceforward named as the M. P.) 
on the ground that it records the lunar month and tithi for the ^ra- 
ddha day, so that “the ceremony might be punctually performed” — 
by his son Purushottama. Apart from the disputed fact of the 
eligibility of Purushottama for the performance of the ^raddha 
ceremony it is yet to be proved that the JagaanSth temple Chronicle 
served the purpose of an Almanac. In one version of the M. P. it is 
stated that Purushottama Gajapati ruled for thirty years and one month 
The other versions say that he ruled for twenty- five years. Will 
it be possible to deduce the date of Purushottama’ s S'r^ddha ceremony 
from these statements ? 

Mr. Ramadas suggests that the dying king entrusted the jewels 
intended for JagannSth to his officers. In his opinion Kapilendra 
died on November 25 1466. The date of his last Jagannath Temple 
inscription is December 14, 1466, So the death of the king became 
known at Puri 19 days after the event. From this view we record 
our complete dissent. It is definitely stated in the inscription that 
Kapilendra made the gifts after worshipping the god. 

The officers, mentioned above, did not carry the jewels 
to Puri. They brought a supply of gold. I 

The Parentage of Purushottama. 


We have already stated that Purushottama’s mother was not nece- 
ssarily a mistress of Kapilendaa ; though in the popular tradition, 
Purushottama is called dast-putra. In the R&ja VathsSvall of the 
Bamanda State, Purushottama is called Bhoginl‘nandana. Peihaps 
his mother Parvati was a Phul-Bibahi wife. Sons born of Phnl- 
Bibaha (a form of Gandharva union) has some status. They had 
frequently succeeded their fathers to the thrones. (*) 

A. P 22. ‘Jagaonatha — Vara-Prasdda — 'Mr. Ramadas has cri- 
ticised my statement that this expression supports the popular tradi- 
tion. In his opinion the compound means only that Purushottama 
was begotten by the blessing of Purushottama (Jagannath) but nothing 

* See answer to the question No. Xll — “Twenty-five questions ’addressed to 
the Rajas and chiefs of the Regulation and Tributary Mahals. — 1814 A, D, 
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else- My inference is that the expression simply implies that Putu- 
shottama was favoured by JagannSth. 


5. P. 22 — “Pratapa Rudra Gajapati in one epigraph was styled 
'Durga Vara-putra: hxQ we to understand from it that he /was 
illegitimate” ? When a person is said to vam-putra oi Lakshmi 

or Saraswati, ‘are we to understand 'from it that he is illegitimate’, 
or that he is begotten by his parents ‘by propitiating the goddesses 
indicated by those names,’ ? Such expressions shonld not be inter- 
preted in their literal senses. 


Unreliability of theMadala Panji. 


6. Pp. 13 & 35 “Mr. Ramadas has quoted the opinion of Mr, 
Ramaprasad Ghanda. J. B. O. R S. Vol. XVIII. Pt. I. pp. 13.14] 
to prove that the statements of the M. P. (which I cited to prove that 
Kapilendra conferred the empire on Purushottama in preference to 
other sons and that Purushottama ir^vaded KaSchi) are unreliable. 

But he has not quoted thefoflowing sentence from p. 14. “But with 

the accession of Kapilendra we are on firmer historical ground” 


We admit that the M. P. was probably compiled in the time of 
Raja Ramachandra of Khurda towards the end of the I6th century. 
But this is no cogent reason to reject the evidences of the M. P. with 
regard to the Silryavaih^i Gajapati kings of Orissa who flourished in 
the 15th and 16th centuries ; unless, we have got sufficient grounds 
for rejection ora statement is prima facie absurd, such as, Kapilendra 
took Udayagiri and Chandragiri and captured the king Virupaksha, 
in the 23rd ahka. 


The Sons of Kapilendra. 


.7, P. 23. — The Bhumnehari Stoiram--’"M. M. H. P. Sastri 
has discovered four of the productions of Purushottama's poetry but 
in not even one of them is noticed the statement which Mr. Mukherjee 
makes so much of.” Mr-Ramadas wants us to believe that no other 
composition of Purushottama can possibly exist, except those which 
llr^le^hqiifeed'by Sastri in his descriptive Catalogues, 

midjre' than’ '-4 ' / ’ ^ ■ 1 •• 
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Prot. Karunakara Misra of the Ravenshaw College Guttack, had 
published a drama composed by Purushottama . . nsT'rflf 

^ entitled Abkznam Beni Samharanam, 

in now defunct PrSchi magazine of Cuttack. 

Prof. Lingaraj Misra of the Ravenshaw College gave me informa- 
I tion rega^rding the Ms B/iuvanesmrz Sioiram. By obvious straining, 

j Mr. Ramadas read “KapiIendra matra mndanokdm'\^c ^rQ 

I not prepared to admit that the word WjgsT? in the context expresses 

I Purushottama’s gratitude to his father for securing an empire for him 

I to inherit (by his birth-right according to Mr, Ramdas). 


8. P. 33 ‘fn — “Hammira Raya is taken to mean ‘a son’. Where 
is the authority” ? Mr. Ramadas has not seen the notes on the M. P. 
in the Types of Ancient Oriya Prose & Poetry, edited by Rai Bahadur 
A. B. Mohanty. If Mr. Ramadas carefully studies the original passage 
he will find that no other interpretation is possible. Hammira RSyas, 
evidently a mistake in the M. P., denote the sons of Kapilendra born 
to his lawful queen or queens. Hammira Ray was the eldest son of 
Kapilendra, and naturally he objected to the accession of Puru- 
shottama. 


Mr. Ramadas suggests that Kapilendra wanted to ordain one 
of the warriors or chiefs with the rulership of the country. But 
Purushottama, his only son, obtained the throne because of the 
dispensation of JagannSth. Such an assumption goes a little too 
far. 


The M. P. mentions a son of Kapilendra of the name of Madhu- 
sudan Ray. Tirumala RautarSya was the paternal uncle {Chinkappa 
or Pind-tandrl) of Pratapa Rudra. (The Nellore District Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. Ill Udayagiri Nos. 37, 40. 41). 

Hamvira Ray. 


9, P. ^4— Hamvira “The learned scholar imagines 

that the great foe Hammira, said in a verse of Sfirasvaii-Pildsam to 
have been vanquished by Prushottama Deva as the same as the one 
that is treated as ‘myth’ by R. D. Banerjee,” ' 
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P. 25.~“Hammira Raya cannot be identified with this 
at all there existed a person -Hammira Rai’ by name, he woi 
been treated as a rebel and traitor to this country and desi 
to be mentioned on par with Saluva Narasimha of the south, 

Mr. Ramadas 

He suggests that this Hammira might be 
dynasty of Dakhshim Kosala, 

(Balangir)”. 

Purushottama, 


next proceeds to identify Haramira the great foe. 

ia king of the Ghauhana 
who established themselves at Patna 
In his opinion, a ruler of South Ko4aIa, at the time of 
might have been called Hammira for bis valour. Mr 
Ramadas has traced a few Hammiras, and writes as follows: 

P. 27.--- ‘ The Hammira makdtipu might be the ruler of the 
Ghauhana territory.” 

P. 32— "Perhaps Hammira Mahdripu might be taken to refer 
to the submission of (Nizam-ul-mulk) Bahri who had become an 
*Amiy by the investment of a new robe by the sultan before he was 
despatched against Telingana.” 

P. 33. fn.— "It is no wonder if it (Hammira) became significant 
epithet for any warrior”. 

^ Let us examine the truths of these conjectures. In the dynastic 

list of the Ghauhana kings of South Kosala, we find one Hammira 
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identification. 

(A) . The Warrangal Fort inscription.— We have already quoted 
the relevant passage. 

(B) . The ins. No. 148 of 1913 — KumSra Ambadeva, son of 
Kapilesvara Gajapati, ratified his father’s grant to the gods PSpavi- 
naga and Rudrapadeva at Bezwada, for daily anga rahga-baibham and 
dhupa, dvipa, naivedya. Mr. Ramdas misreads the name of the donor 
as Kapilesvara Maharaja, son of Ambidevaraja. (P. 50) Hamvira 
confirmed the grant of Kapilendra to these gods, dated S. 1387. (The 
ins. No. 308 of 1892). 

(0) The ins. No. 157 of 1913 — Kumara Hamvira distributed 
the village of Yenekepadu among the servants of the Rajanarayana 
temple at Bezwada, with the enjoyment of 8 conditions of proprietor- 
ship. {Askta bhoga teja svamya.) 

(D) The ins. No. i56 of 1913— Purushottama is styled as 
‘pahara Hamvira, Pahara- to keep watch. 

(E) The inss. Nos. 51 & 91 of 1919. — Kapilesvara Kumara 
Mahapatra, the son of Ambiradeva, made a gift of land for repairs to 
the temple of Perumala Purushottama (*) and another temple. The 

* In P. so Mr. Ramdas suggests that the name Perumala was outlandish for 
the Tamil country. ,Tt is the name of God Jaganatha of Puri, the national deity 
of Orissa. After the country had been subdued and settled under the Gajapati 
rule, this temple might have been constructed for the Oriy a settlers to adore. '' The 
Oi^iyan Galabhai took place 8 or lo years oefore October 1470 ; or 1471-72, th® 
date of the epigraph at Jambai, No. -93 of 1906, which Mr, Raraadas' has uot 
mentioned. In 1462 or 63 Kapilendra overran the northern Tamil districts. It 
ts uot pofsible to believe that the temple of Perumala Purushottama was constructed 
in 1462 A, D. and had to be repaired in 1464 A, D, 
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probability is that he was named after the grandfather, an old custom. 
One of the suns (^f PratSpa Rudra was named Purushottama, 


Mr. Ramadas may point out that the Rajariarayana Temple grant 

does not mention Hamvira was the son obKapilendra ; that Kapiles- 
vara Kumara Mahapatra was the son of “the trusted general” of 
Kapiiendra ; and that the expression “Pahara Hamvira” Garries no 
significance. 


We admit that proofs C. D. & E. are not sufficient to support a 
definite verdict on the matter. But taken with A & B they go to 
show that Kumara Hamvira was the son of Kapiiendra. 


Now to the literary evidences. According to the M. P. Hamvira 
left his ancestral kingdom to seek his fortune elsewhere. It does not tell 
us how and where he spent his time in exile, We are to depend on 
the Muslim chronicles, though Mr. Ramadas entirely disbelieves 
them. (P. 39) Ferishta writes that Ambur Ray sought the assistance 
of Muhammad III Bahamani, (who ascended the throne in 1470 
A, D.). He complained that the Ray of Orissa being dead, Mongul 
Ray a Brahmin, the adopted son of the Ray “had usurped the govern- 
ment in defiance^ of his prior claim to inheritance.” Muhammad 
agreed to help him as he wanted “ to possess the territory including 
Rajahmundry and Condapalle.” Nizam-ul-Mulk was sent with a 
large contingent. Ambur Ray became the guide of his army against 
Mongul Ray. The usurper was defeated and Ambur Ray was placed 
in possession of “his hereditary dominions.” Nizam-ul-Mulk took 
Rajahmundry and Condapalle. This is Briggs’ translation ‘ which is 
defective, as we will subsequently point out. Moreover, Mongul Ray 
was not a name of Purushottama nor he was a Brahmin. 


^ A rebellion took place in Telingana against the authority of 
Muhammad III about 1475 A. D. We will now quote again from 
the Muslim chronicles. 


> \ by Briggs., Vol. II p. 495. 

j The garrison at Condapalle revolted and murdered the governor. 
HTtey waaet ovtr the tort it, Bhimrsj Oerea, a person originally 
{^iSed ,:byPMtt*ei Shah.'i;;iBhiftrSj sent men to the Rayhi 
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Orissa representing that the time was opportune for “recovering his 
hereditary dominions in TelingSna.’' Bhimraj promised assistance 
provided he were allowed for the present to retain the fort and district 
of Condapilly. The Ray of Orissa summoning the Raja of Jajnugger 
to his assistance marched to Telingana. On Muhammad’s arrival 
near Rajahmundry he retreated. BhimrSj retired to Condapilly. 


Mr. B. N. De in his translation of the Tabaqat-i-Akdiri has 
translated this passage from a lithograph edition of Ferishta’s text. 
He reads Kandnir for Kondapalle and what is more important 
hamira Ooreah for Bhimraj Oorea, As he has not dealt with 
Hamvlra^s career, we may safely assume that he has not purposely 
misread BhimrSj as HamirS. According to Mr. B. N. De’s transla- 
tion, Hamira sent men to the Ray of Orisse stating that “if the Ray 
would make Tilang over to Hamira the latter would surrender the 
Fort of Kandnir and its dependencies to him." The Ray marched 
to Telingana but retreated on the Sultan’s advance towards Rajah- 
mundry. Hamira shut himself in the Fort of Kandnir” 


(The Publication of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol. Ill Pt. I 
Page 104 in.) From this statement we glean the following facts: — 


Firstly. Ferishta correctly mentions Hamira which Briggs reads 
as Ambur and BhimrSj ; and secondly, Fetishta mentions that HamirS 
lived as a protege of Muhammad, probably at Kandnir- 

(B) It is stated both in the Tabaqat-irAkbaH (Trans, by Mr. 
B. N. De Vol. Ill Pt. I pp. 103-105) and Burhan-i-Ma' asir that the 
perfidious Ray of Orissa invaded the territory of Islam. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk was sent to repulse the enemy but he failed. On the Sultan’s 
advance with a large army the Ray made a hasty retreat. The fort 
of Rajahmundry was surrendered by the beseiged garrison. 


The Muslim chronicles also agree in stating the fact that Muham- 
mad beseiged Kondavidu (Kandnir-Ferishta ; Kondavir-j£f»M«K ; 
Kandar-2ai5<t$’«/f). It was surrendered after some resistance. Nothing 
is known about Hamvira after the fall of Kondavidu. Thus ended 
in political obscuration the life of this unhappy prince. Ferishta’s 
account of Hamvira should not be rejected simply because the Burhan 
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and the Tabaqat do not mention all the details of Muhammad’s war 
with Purushottama for the possession of the TelingSna coast. Nara- 
hari Patra, son of Kumara Hamvira Mahapatra, served under Vira* 
bhadra, the son of Pratapa Rudra, He was made a captive after the 
fall of Kondavidu, (The ins. No. 272 of 1897), 

The Kanchi-Kaveri Tradition. 

11. P. 35 — “Can it be possible for any stone cutter, however cap- 
able he might be, to emboss images on stones already fixed in the 
wall” ? Apparently, Mr. Ramadas has not seen the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the KaSchi-Kaveri-expedition on a wall of the audience- 
hall of the temple of Jagannatha. 

12. P. 36— “The narrator (The author of Charitamri(am) 
mentions the conquest of the Vidyanagar countary and bringing of 
the Mdnikya Siihhdsanasa ; but does not even suggest the capture 
of the princess (of Kafichi) which is made so much of.” 


Sdksl- 


P. 36— .1 H. Q. Vol. XXL No. 1— “The tradition of 
Gopala has no connection with the Kahchi expedition.” 

13. P. 37.— The KarnSta princess of the tradition. Mr. Ramadas 
points out there is no evidence, inscriptiona), or literary, to bear out 
the tradition. In this connection I wrote as follows:— “It is just 
possible that Purushottama wanted to marry the princess of Kainata... 
There is nothing which goes against the evidence of the Madald 
that Purushottama married the princess after defeating the 
king of KarnSta*^’ ue. Saluva Narasimha, thegoveinor of Chandrn- 
giri. This conjecture can be tentatively accepted in the absence of 
any information to the contrary. The KSnchi tradition prevails in 
many parts of Orissa and in different forms. We can account for its 
widespread popularity only by admitting that it contains germs of 
historical truth. There is the tradition of KsSchi-Ganesa which 
Pu,rus|i^ttama is ^aid to.baye J^rought to Puri. There is the tradjtion 
a^d ^allabha NarSyana at Jeypore, which Mr. Rama- 
das pprt^piy knowsj , Tjipsf images are stated to have Been tajcen 

a f tile custody pi -thp folj.owers of Purushottama while they 
were returniner 


j&tw^ottama is said to l^sve installed 




Thus in brief are the arguments to support our conclusions 
regarding the Kaiichi-Ksveri tradition. This is not the proper place 
for entering into a detailed discussion on other exploits of Purusho- 
ttama. In P. 37 of his article, Mr. Ramadas refers to KalapShar as 
follows: ^ — 

"Kalapahar who carried away even the images must be expected 
to have carried away the jetveUed throne'\ 

But the Akbarndmd, Ain~i-Akbari^ Twatikh of Badauni^ Tayikh- 
fDatidi^ etc make no mention of these facts. Evidently Mr. Ramadas 
has relied upon the tradition, though he has criticised us for. bringing 
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the im^e of Sundara-Madhava at Purushottampur in the Oan]am 
district, while returning from the Kaflehl expedition. 

In the district of Balasore, near the river Suvarjparekha, there is 
a ruined fort called DeulgSon- Beames writes that the fort contains 
two horsemen with their riders, cut from old blocks of Chlorite stone 
(Indian Antiquary, 1872). 


Stirling in his minute on the land tenure of Orissa dated 1821 
A. D. has quoted the following statement of Orme; — “The tradition 
of those countries (districts of Ganjam, Chicacole and Rajahmundry) 
says that many centuries before Mohomedanism a king of Jagannath 
in Orissa marched to the south with a great army, which subdued 
not only these provinces but crossing the Kistna conquered in the 
Carnatic as far as Conjeeveram. These conquests he distributed in 
many portions among his relatives, officers and menial servants.’* 
Several of the Northern Polygars or hill-chiefs pretend to be lineally 
descended from these officers. 


14. P.38 “Narasimha RSya’s mother was Mallambika,— Thus 

many names of the women of the south have been studied and found 
not even one of them was Padmavati.” I am quoting from my 
article (P. 43 I. H. Q. VoL XXI) the following sentences: — “The 
Mddald Panjl calls her Padmini Kanyd, Probably Rupambika was 
given this name (of Padmavati), she Padmini or a very beauti- 
ful damsel.” 
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in “all kinds of traditions” to show that the story of KaSchi-Kaveri 
should not be summarily rejected as a mere romance. 

These criticisms do not in any way reduce the importance of 
Mr. Ramada’s thoughtful and learned paper — “the product of a very 
critical study’'. - ■ 



fore unreliable. I agree with their conclusions so far as they go; but 
the question has a history, which is very important for our ancient 
chronology. 

It wasMr.T. S. Narayan Shastri, who, in his writings on' The Age 

of Shankara’ and ‘The Kings of Magadha’ had, for the 
first time, printed and discussed these verses. He declared that 
he possested a Ms. of Kaliyugarajavrttsnta (KR) as given in Bhavis- 
yottarapuraiia®, from which he had quoted these and other verses 
given in his works. I have found that these same verses have 
been used by Krishnamachariar in his 'Classical Sanskrit Literature,’ 
by Mr. Jagannatha Rao in his ‘The Age of Mahabharata war’ and by 
some other writers; but almost all of them have never acknowledged 
that they have drawn these verses from Shastri’s book. 

Mr. Shastri’s original work shows his scholarship, his fresh 
outlook, his original interpretive powers and sincere enthusiasm for 
our ancient culture. It is rather unfortunate that in his over-enthusi- 
asm, he .seems to have gone beyond his limits : but I shall explain 
the whole position as I have understood it from a close study of his 
work. 

Mr. Shasiri seems to have thought that the : traditional date of 
Mahabhsrata war viz. 3101 B. C. was correct. Now, so far as our 
tradition goes, 3101 B, C, as the date of the; Mah&bharata war has 
been found current from a long time past. At the same time we 
I See also Journal of Bihar Research Society, xxx, pp. i pp, 

3 A MS. of Bhavishyottara Purapa, copied in V. S, 1882 exists in Tanjore 
Maharaja Sarfoji’s Sarasvati Mahal Library (no, 1556); but it has no chapter on 
Kaliyugarftjavrttanta, ' ■ 
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should admit that there is one other date 2448 B. C,— accepted by 
Kalhapa in his Rsjatarahgim. Thus our tradition knows of two 
dates for the Mahabharata war 3101 B. C. and 2448 B. G. A third 
date is sometimes obtained by the scholars in an indirect manner. 
Our Puranas give the number of years that had elapsed from the 
time of Pariksit’s birth to Mahapadma’s accession. But the Puranic 
texts at this point are confused and they give figures like 1050, 1159, 
1500. And the modern scholars, acceptiog the lowest figure as 
correct and putting Mahapadma in c. 350 B. C. say that Maha- 
bharata war was fought in c. 1400 B. C. But this last presupposes 
the synchronism between Candragupta Maurya and Alexander the 
Great. And there is not a single statement or a single reference in 
our vast literature, which puls Mbh war in 1400 B. C. Therefore, to 
one who wishes to rely upon traditions and then to examine other 
literary evidence in that light, there are only two dates known for the 
MahabhSrat war 3101 B. G. and 2448 B. G. Out of these two dates, 
3101 B. G. is known to have been used earlier than Kalhana, who, 
for the first time advocates the date 2448 B. G, Of course, it is 
likely that it was know^n before the days of Kalhana. Any way, so 
far as Mr. Shstri is concerned, he has taken 3101 B. G. as the correct 
dale and then tried to examine on that basis, the' synchronism (estab- 
lished by the modern scholars) between Gandragupta Maurya and 
Alexander. 

The question for him was this : if we put the Mbh war in 
3101 B. C., who was the king ruling in Magadha in 327 B. G., purely 
according to the Puranic evidence ? To answer this, we must 
bxatnine the various Kali dynasties given in the Puranas. Mr. 
Shast'ri has done this in his book, 'The kings of Magadha’ and 1’ put his 
results below, with my own rematks thereon. He takes 3101 B. G. as 
the date of Kalii-start and as Kali had started with the death of Krsua 
and Yudhiathira, 3101 B. G. is the date of Yudhiathira’s death. Now 
YUtdhlsthita i^ saM’fbhave'j'ruled'for SS years.^ Thbitefore, the war, Mr. 
i ShhStri urged, hadfb^^n fotfght .iw^iOl +35— 3136 B. C'. Thus Mr. 
Shastri starts his?!post}<Mbla chmuology with 3136 B.G. He,! then, takes 
' Bitall,^ual peWwfe varioU'fe ' dytiusties that rtil6d over 
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Now, our Puranas give, for each of the post-Mbh, dynasties, the 
regnal period of each individual king as well as the general total of 
the reigns of the whole dynasty. Sometimes it is urged that the 
Puranas show discrepancy when we total up individual regnal periods 
and compare them with the general totals (of the whole dynastys). 
But I must say that I have studied this question in detail’, and have 
found that this discrepancy is found only if we accept the readings 
with the lowest figures. I know that if we adopt proper readings, 
the total of the individual rules and that of the whole dynastic rule 
agree very well. Having, thus, cleared this point, let us now proceed. 

After the Mbh war, the PurSnas unanimously give 1 ,000 years to 
the Barhadratha dynasty, 138 years to the PradyOta dynasty, 360 or 
362 years to the ^aisunaga dynasty and 100 years more to the Nanda 
dynasty. Thus, according to these totals, given in all the Puranaas 
uniformly, Candragupta Maurya came to the throne 1600 years after 
the Mbh war. Putting Mbh war in 3136 B. C., as Mr, Shastri does, 
we get 3136-— 1600=1536 B. C. as the date of Candragupta 
Maurya's accession. But our scholars do not take 1500 years as the 
correct figure for the first three dynasties i. e. upto the accession of 
Mahapadma Nanda. They rely upon a verse (found in all our Pura- 
nas), which reads as under : . ■ 

(Pargiter: P. 58.) 

This verse gives 1050 years from Pariksifs birth (i. e. Mbh war) 
to MahSpadma’s accession, and above we have seen that according to 
the totals of the first three dynasties, we get 1500 years for the same 
period. Thus here, we s^m. to come in conflict with two different 
Puranic texts, But I should point out that even according to Pargiter 
himself, the last line of the above verse has a reading' like pancasatot* 
taram, which gives just, 1500 years ibr this' period. I’herefore, in 
order to have conformity, we should accept ‘this' reading and not the 
one accepted by Pargiter. But the modern scholars accept the lower 
figure and then complain of discrepancy in the Puranic texts, Mr. Shastri, 

. ' ' .• . a ' ' 

I \ ‘ ^ ‘ ' - ■* ■ ' 

1 In my forthcoming book on ‘Puianic Chronology’, 
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has accepted 1 500 years or this period, as it is the only authentic 
figure according to the PurSnas. 

Thus putting the Mbh war in 3136 B. C. Mr. Shastri found that 
Caodragupta Maurya, according to the Puranic calculations, came to 
the throue m 1536 B, C. Therefore, he said that Candragupta Maurya 
was not the contemporary of Alexander. Now, it should be remem- 
bered that so far, that is, upto the end of the Nandas, all the Puranas 
are unanimous in their totals for the different dynasties 
and the totals given from K. R. by Mr. Shastri also 
agree with these totals. Therefore, even if KR is a forgery 
there should be no difficulty in accepting the figures given by 
all the other existing Puranas unanimously. Even if we put the 
Mbh war in 2448 B. C. according to Kalhana and others, Candra- 
pptaMaurya’s accession, according to this calculation will have to 

be put in 848 B, C and thus also he cannot be taken to be Alexander’s 
contemporary. 

Tn^- position is this. Putely from the standpoint of 

than"“327 R^r Candragupta Maurya lived much earlier 
t an 327 B. C. ihus by examining the traditional evidence. Mr. 

as ri came to the conclusion, first, negatively that Candragupta 
Maurya could not have been the contemporary of Alexander and then, 
positively, that It was Candragupta I of the Gupta Dynasty who was 
Alexander s contemporary. Before I examine the evidence relied 
upon by Mr. Shastri, for the period subsequent to the Nandas, I must 
emphasise the fact that it is only after disregarding the Brahmanic 
traditional evidence altogether and that too, most unceremoniously that 
the modern scholars obtain the synchronism between Candragupta 
Muraya and Alexander: now let us proceed* 

, - ^f^^^^gupfa Maurya was not the contemporary of Alexander 
Who else was his contemporary at Magadha The names Xandranies 
and Sandrocottus found in the writings "of the Greek writers, point 
hj<e Candr^uptaV ' If, therefore, a Candragupta ; was the 
f ^ Alex^der and if he was not Candragupta Maurya, 

he niust have been Candragupta of the Gupta dynasty, ’ as the earliest 
Candragupta (after Candragupta Maurya) of whom we know in our 

history was Candragupta 1=%; j dynasty. ‘ W 
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therefore, just see whether he could have been Alexander’s contempo* 
rary or not. If he was Alexander’s contemporary, he must be placed 
in C. 327 B. C. Therefore, he should have been removed from the 
Mbh war by about [3136 (taking that- to be the date of mbh war ) — 
327 J 2809 years. According to the PurS^as, the Guptas come 
after the Andhras. Therefore, we should see if the PurSnas give 
about 2809 years for the post- Mbh dynasties up to the end of the 
Andhras. A study of the Puranic texts as given in Pargiter’s Kali 
texts and as are generally found in our printed Puranas, shows the 
following. Just after the Mbh war Barhadrathas ruled for 1000 years, 
Pradyotas for 138 years, ^aisunagas for 360 years, Nandas for 100 
years, Mauryas for 137 years, ^uugas for 112 years, Ksnvas for 45 
years and Andhras for 456 years. This gives a total of 2348 years, 
and not of 2809 years. 

It is just at this point that Mr. Shastri’s KR is said to differ from 
the other PurSnas, Following table will make this difference clear. 



Acc. to Pargiter’s 

Acc. to 

Difference 


texts. 

K R 


Barhadrathas 

1000 

1000 


Pradyotas 

138 

138 


^aigunagas 

360 

362 

2 years 

Nandas 

100 

100 


Mauryas 

137 

316 

1 79 years 

^u%as 

112 

300 

188 years 

Ka^jvas 

45 

85 

40 years 

Andhras * 

456 

506 

50 years 


’ - 2348 

2807 

459 year 


This table shows that KR differs from Pargiter’s texts in the 
case of the Saigunagas by 2 years, in the case of the Mauryas by 
179 years, in the case of the Sungas by 188 years, in the case of the 
Ka^ivas by 40 years and in the case of the Andhras by 50 years. And 
we find that the figures according to K R gives us a total of 2809 years, 
which is practically the same as 2809, which would be required, acc- 
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ording to Mr. Shastri’s calculation, if Candragupta I was Alexander’s 
contemporary. Difference of 2 years would only mean that Candra- 
gupta I came to the throne in 329 B. C. and not in 327 B. C. 

Now because we find that the verses regarding the Guptas as 
given by Mr. Shastri from KR are forged (and I admit that certain 
details given in those verses are really suspicious), we are likely to 
say that these totals for different dynasties as given according to KR, 
are also forged. But before rejecting these figures so summarily, I 
suggest that we should hear what Mr. Shastri himself has said about 
them, I should point out that Mr, Shastri himself has shown that 
at all the places where a difference is found between his figures and 
those of other PurSnas, his figures are supported by one or the other 
known PurSna: I have myself verified Mr. Shastri’s arguments and 
statements and I give below the whole position about these dynasties 
as I find it. _ 

Mr. Shastri gives . 362 years for the ^aisunSgas while the other 
PurSnas give 360 to them. But even according to Pargiter (p. 22 , 
for 46) certain mss of Vayu and Visnu give 362 to ^aisunSgas, 

Regarding the Mauryas, we find that Pargiter's texts give them 
137 years and Sha.stri’s KR gives them 316 years. Mr. Shastri says 
the following in support of his figure-(The Kings of Magadha Pt ?.^). 

. . There is however another version of the Brahmtf^da .Purina 
which mentions the names of all t^ese 12 kings and total p^mijer of 
years for which they reigned makes up exactly 316 years: h^iss C. 
jy^al^el Duff in her Table of the Maurya Dynasty appended to 
her chronology oi India refers to a version of BrahmSpda PurS^a in 
which the narpe of 11 kings are mentioned omitting the name of 
IndrapS-lita who. ruled for 70 years; and the number of years given to 
■each qf these kings exactly tallies with this version excepting the fact 
that Candragupta is assigned only 24 years instead of 34 years and 
-Nanda^ia' ' only 3pydar#f instead^ dr2^ -as ^‘have in this version,” 

Add’d' ' sheiild add-lhaf' Ti.¥gifer’'§Veva (d ms' of Vayu) also gives 
;;^hc|^acirc;;figdids“as”a^ hy -^Ilifes Duff, so that vtdiat !Mr.:> Sfiastri 

adiblt to^the-tradition of ;316 
Wtdhe^ Mdrtryls was'kh^whto, least' some'of the^khewn’ Ptiranasj '' 



It will be seen frcm the table given above that for the Mauryas, 
the Sungas and the Ksnvas, there is a difference of 407 years between 
the two traditions. Elsewhere I have shown,’ on the authority of 
Arrian, that this difference was caused because there were two 
Wingless periods of 300+120—420 years somewhere between these 
dynasties, and that one tradition included and the other did not include 
these 420 years in its toatls. For this I have oow found a clearer proof. 

Usual figurefor the Sungas is 1 12 years, and as ispointed out by Pargiter, li, 

118 years, if we include the months, (p. 30). Now JM+(jms of Matsya) 

gives 538 years to the Sungas {see Pargiters texts P. 33 fn 50) i.e. exactly ?. 1 

420 years more than the usual figure. This, I suggest, includes 420 

years of the two Wingless gaps, Andjl further suggest that the difference ,'l 


Mr. Shastri’s KR gives 300 years to the Sungas, while Pargiter’s 
texts give them 112 years. Here also, as Mr. Shastri himself has 
pointed out, some of the PurS^as do read “ sate dve ca ” i. e. 100 
plus 200 i. e. 300 years in all. Pargiter also notes this reading (sate 
dve) in fn 50 p, 33. 


Regarding the Kanvas, Pargiter gives 45 years and KR gives 
85 years. Here also Mr. Shastri has noted a reading of Visnu thus : 
(p.86.7) 


And Shastri has taken this to mean 40+45—85 years for the KSpvas. 
I should only point out that a similar reading is noted by Pargiter 
also (p. 35 fn. 2g). 

Thus, though it is true that the figures given for. these dynasties 
by Mr. Shastri’s KR differ from Pargiter’s texts, there are other 
genuine readings which support the figures given by Mr. Shastri. 
So that even if we say that the talW of KR is altogether fabricated by 
Mr. Shastri, we can still not get away from the fact that there seem 
to have been two distinct traditions regarding the regnal periods of 
these dynasties. This is supported by the following also. 


I See D. R. Mankad, Chronology of Kali Dynasties in Poona Orientalist, 
VIH, Nos. 1-3 
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of 407 years found between the above two schools is also due to this 
circumstance*. The difference of 13 years (420---407 ss;15) is to be 
explained in some other manner. 

Thus we do find two distinct schools up to the end of the Kanvas. 
Then for the Andhras, Pargiter gives 456 and KR gives 506 years. 
The difference of 50 years is, I think, caused by the inclusion of 52 
or 50 years of the Andhrabhrtyas. 

Thus, without passing a judgment about the genuineness or other- 
wise of Mr. Shastri’s KR, we have to admit that our Puranic tradition 
knows of two distinct versions and according to one of these versious 
the total of post-Mbh dynasties up to the end of the Andhras is 2348 years 
and according to the other version 2807 years. And all that M r. 
Shastri and others have done is to say that if we put Mbh war in 
3136 B. C., the king of Magadha ruling in C. 327 B, C*, at least 
according to the second Puranic version noted above, was Gancira- 
gupta I (of the Gupta dynasty) and not Candragupta Maurya. Further, 
it can be said that the first version also goes against the contempora- 
neity of Candragupta Maurya and Alexander, as it, too, gives 1600 
years from the Mbh war to the end of the Nanda Dynasty. 

Thus we do find that one version of the Pura^as shows the 
contemporaneity of Candragupta I (of the Gupta dynasty) and Alexan- 
der. And, Mr. Shastri seeing this version supporting this contempo- 
raneity, probably further wished to corroborate the Greek accounts 
regarding Sandrocottus from the Puranas, and finding no version 
supporting them in certain details, quietly manufactured some verses 
himself and passed them off as occurring in KR. This, to.me, seems 
to be the genesis of the whole question. 

But all this brings out the fact that there is a version of the 
Puranic texts which gives about 2807 years between Yudhisthira and 
the end of the Andhras. I must here say that 1 myself have found this 
to be the case, noi simply by gounttng the number of regnal periods but 
I my papers: (i) The Manvantara, IHQ, XVIII, p. 208 tf. ( 2 ) The 
Manvantara-Caluryuga Metifod ua Sflver Jabilee number of ABORI. ( 3 ) Bharatiya 
yids;a,_yoi. VI*, my. papa: m Two notes on Manvantara-Catuiyuga-Method. 

I earMstly request laU the students of ancient Indian chronology, to re- 

! that any one 
truth of yiy 


examine he Buralmo ChiSinolo^ iia tihe -light of my views. I am sure t 
examine^, the be, convinced of Ifte 
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by showing^ that, fov loHggey cht'ohological computations, the Puvanic 
chi'Onolo^ists have followed a peculiay device which I have designated as 
Manvantava'Catui'yuga Method (=^di. Clld), As I have shown there, 
they took a unit of 40 years (called caturyuga or YugSkhya) and in a 
given dynasty, they kept as many king names as the units of 40 years 
were required. If a dynasty lasted for 200 years and even if during 
these 200 years there ruled 10 kings of that dynasty, they kept only 
five kings-names and omitted others, for they required 5 units of 40 
years each fxr these 200 years. Thus in our Puranic genealogical 
tables, both solar and lunar, the kings who are enumerated are, really 
speaking king units or regnal units of 40 years each. I have shown 
in detail that this method is actually employed in all our dynastic 
lists, including the ICali dynasties. I request the interested reader to 
refer to my papers. 

In the end, I should admit that this synchronism between Gandra- 
gupta I and Alexander goes completely ■ against the modern accepted 
chronology of ancient India; and there are many formidable objections 
(e. g. the date of Buddha’s and Mahavira’s nirvana, the mention of 
five Hellenistic kings in the Piyadasi inscriptions, the beginning of 
the Gupta era etc.J which can be urged against this synchronism. 
All I can say, at present, is this that, so far as I am able to see, all 
such objections can easily be answered and that our entire tradition — 
Brahmamc, Buddhistic and Jain— presuppose the above synchronism. 

I shall show this in my future studies.* 

1 in my forthcoining work ‘Puranic Chronolo , i • 
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RESEARCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The Pdndavas. 

By Dr. S. C. Sarkar. 

In the opinion of some noted Western scholars, the Bharata War 
between Kurus and Pajadavas was due to the challenge and ambition 
of a polyandrous tribe akin to Tibetans, coming down from the moun- 
tainous Uttara-Kuiu and Usurping the territories of the kindred 
Daksiitja-Kurus of Kuru-k^etra (who had already become Indianised 
and did not practise polyandry). 

This view, though quite plausible, was not supported by strong 
arguments, and did not take account of a number of other facts of 
historical tradition or ethnology. 

Without attempting a thorough re-examination of the whole 
question, I am giving below certain facts which have come to my 
notice in connection with my Tibetan studies, as well as my epic- 
purSnic studies. 

In the first instance! would refer scholars to what I have noted 
on the subject of ‘polyandry’ and ‘levirate’, and the PSndavas and their 
ancestry, in my book “Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History 
of India ^ (O. U. P,). I am keeping all those references and 
inferences in view. 

Now, in the Tibetan classical (as well as later) language, ‘spun.’ 
(pron. ‘pun’) means ‘brothers, of the same father, but specially of the 
same mother ; spun, jia.’ (pron. ‘pun-da’) means ‘brothers, of the 
same mother, but of different fathers’. 'Spun. jla. vz-aki. bu.’, or 
‘spun. ila. va. bu.’, or ‘spun. da. bu.’, or simply ‘spun, da.’ as well,^ 
(pron. ‘pun-da-va-i-bu’, or ‘pun-da-va-bu’, or ‘pun-da-bu’, and ‘pun-da’, 
respectively),— all mean “joint husbands of one common wife, being 
brothers of either one father, or specially of one mother, or even joint 
husbands of different parentage”.— ‘Spun.’ and ‘spun, da.’ also mean 
a fraternity or comradeship for a common object, or an association or 
•ga^a’. 'Accordingly ‘spun, fi^^chal. mo.’ (fraternity or ‘gapa’ 
corrupting woman) means secondarily a courtesan (‘gapika’), and is 
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apparently the origin of the Indianised ‘pumscali’ (— ‘ganika’, stirring 
up ‘spun.’); these terms were abusively applied to the common wife of 
the Psndavas. — It is also to be noted that in Sanskrit ‘panda’ means 
impotent, and thus ‘Pandava’ could mean ‘affiliated to the family of an 
impotent person’. It is further to be noted that in Indian pronuncia- 
tion, ‘pun-da’, ‘pun-da-bu’, etc., would readily be converted into 
‘punda’, ‘pujndabu’, etc., and then into ‘pandu’, ‘pandaba (va)’, etc.; and 
for a derivation, subsequent generations would hit upon either an 
impotent person, ‘panda’, or upon a single man ‘Pa^idu’ (instead of 
several joint husbands, ‘pun-da’ or ‘pajadu’). 

Now taking all these points into consideration, along with the 
references (and inferences therefrom) as collected in my aforementioned 
work, the following explanation of the ‘Paodavas’ of the Mahabharata 
seems to me to be scientifically and historically correct.- — 

The Kurus, both the Southern Kurus of Hastina and Kuru-ksetra 
as well as the Northern Kurus (amongst whom the “Pancjavas” are said 
to have been born), practised Polyandry, though with the latter it was 
much more prevalent, naturally. The pagcalas also, both the Southern 
of Kampilla, later including Kagi, and the Northern of Ahicchatra and 
Dehra-Dun-Mussoorie Himalayas), favoured the same custom, 
rather more than the Southern Kurus. The Gotamas, or Angirasas, of 
S. E. Himalayas and adjacent Praci, also practised polyandry. The 
Yadavas (Bhojas) to the S. W. of the Yamuna allowed their women to 
be married into polyandrous families of the Upper Yamuna and Ganga, 
by special ‘absolutions’. 

The term ‘Panijava’ in fact could be applied to more than one 
generation of the Kuru princes of the Mahabharatan age. The Tibetans 
would regard Kfsna-Dvaipayana and Vicitravirya, as ‘Pundabu’ 
(^antanu and Para4ara being ‘Punda’s), and would include Bhisma too, 
if he had agreed to function according to the wishes of Satyavati and 
the Kaii princesses. [In this respect Bhisma stands in the same posi- 
tion as Karna in the next generation].— So also, Dhytarastra, “Pandu” 
and Vidura would be regarded as ‘Punda-i-bu’ or children of a ‘PundS’ 
family.— As I have hinted in my aforesaid book, Kuntl’s children were 
as much by levirate as by polyandry, and some of the ‘Punda’s (or joint 
husbands) may yet be identified in her case, — for which she received 
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‘absolution’ from the Atreyahigh-priest of the Yadav.is ; most of these 
‘pundas’ of Kunti were apparently brothers or cousins. Karua also 
could have been included as a ‘Punda’, since it was not essential for 
all joint husbands to be brothers, and since all brothers born of the 
same mothermade good ‘punda's.-— Of course Draupadi’s childrenSwere 
‘Punda-bu’s or Panda vas.—Madri’s children were also technically 
Pagdavas; as Madra (Uttaraand Daksina) was adjacent to Uttara-Kuru, 
Madri had no difficulty in following Kuntl’s polyandry. 

From the standpoint of social anthropology, the Bharata War was 
a purely Kaurava internecine war between two factions, one sticking to 
the practice of polyandry, and the other giving it up for the ‘Aila’ 
(Indo-Aryan) practice of unrestricted polygamy (which resulted in a 
‘hundred and one’ children of Dhrtarastra) introduced by the Gandhara 
connection. Though the polyandrous group emerged victorious, the 
victory was abortive, and in the Kuru dominions (both on the Gahga, 
the Yamuna and the Sarasvati) the Vrsni (Yadava) stock was grafted 
on to the Kaurava dynasty, —and the Neo- Kurus began from Pariksit 
of the Kali Age. 

Naturally in subsequent times, i. e., between 900 B. C. and 600 
-between Pariksit and Udayana,— attempts were made (crudely 

unsuccessfully) to erase from records the polyandric features of the 
Kuru people and country of the earlier epoch. Here it should be noted 
that ^hough the Kurus claimed to be (or were later affiliated to the) Ailas 
atas, the connection is very vague, and there seem to have been 
it gaps and breaks between Bharata-Dausyanti and the days of 
Mahabharata war.^Even if they were ‘Indo-Aryans’, they must have 
been of a later inmigration through Tibetan and North Himalayan 
regions, fully adopting polyandry and other Alpine features. 
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The Court of Directors in England sent to India four Companies* 
of Swiss troops, each composed of 100 men. Their services were 
enlisted by the English East India Company in India, particularly 
against the French. Orme refers to the arrival at Madras in 1752 of 
two Swiss Companies commanded by Swiss Captains ^ When the 
French had reached the proximity of Fort St. David in 1752, a com- 
pany of Swiss under Captain Schaub was sent on boats from Madras 
to intercept them \ But they were captured by some Frenchmen 
sent by Dupleix on a vessel from Pondicherry and were detained there 
as prisoners of war ^ Immediately on hearing of this news, Major 
Lawrence embarked for Fort St. David with another party of Swiss 
troops under Captain Gaupp 

Captain Paul Philip Polier was commander of one such company. 
The services of his company were for some time transferred from 
Madras to Bengal ® most probably early in 1753. On the 11th 
January, 1753, he presented himself before the Council in Calcutta 
and inforn.ed the members there that his men were daily deserting that 
place, and that sixteen of them, some belonging to his own town and 
enjoying his greatest confidence, had already gone away. He observed 
that the French (at Chandernagore) seduced them by indirect means 
and sent them to Pondicherry, the “open situation” of Calcutta making 

1 Letter from Court, nth February, 1756, para. 113. 

2 Indostan, Vol. I, p. 259. 

3 Lawrence, A Narratite of the War on the Coromandel Coast, p. 34. 

4 Ibid. 

■; Ibid. , 

ijj. Letter to Court, nth February. 1756, para, 6r 


SWISS COMPANIES AND CAPTAIN POLIER IN THE 
MILTARY SERVICE OF THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA 

COMPANY. 


By Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, Patna College. 


SWISS COMPANIES 



it impossible for him to prevent their flight. He proposed to take 
back'his officers and men to the southern coast, where he hoped to 
take effective steps against the inconveniences and to render better 
service to the English Company, 

To prevent prejudice to the interests of the Company '. Captain 
Polier joined Major Lawrence with 100 soldiers of his party on 
1st April, 1753. With this reinforcement the Maj 
to storm the French camp at Trivadi On : ‘ ' 

on the 6th May, 1753, Major Lawrence found that 


or wanted 
arriving at Trichinopoly 
— : among others one 
Serjeant and I5 men of a S wiss Company had deserted his detachment’ 
But Captain Polier and his party remained faithful, though they 
unknowingly committed a tactical military blunder ^ On the 12th 
May, 1754, Captain Polier commanded the British troops as Major 
Lawrence was confined to bed from illness. While he was then trying 
to assist one detachment under Captain Caillaud, the French “disabled 
one ot his field pieces” as also one of the latter ”. Captain Polier’s 
battlaion was present in the army under Colonel Alexander Heron dur- 
ing its march from Madura towards the end of May, 1755 ” Advised 
by the Madras Council to return to Arcot, the Nawab of the Carnatic 
left Trichinopoly for his capital on the 9th July, 1755, accompanied by 
an escort of 300 Europeans and 1,000 sepoys under the command of 
Captain PolieP*. 

Towards the end of 1755, the Court of Directors in England 
decided to stop the recruitment of men from Switzerland for the four 
Swiss Companies and to put them on an equal footing with the 
English battalions in all respects except in the number of each of the 

- 7 Letter to Court, igth January, 1753, para. 4. 

8 Orme, Indostan, Vol. I, p. 283 ; Lawrence, Narrative^ p. 42. ^ 

9 Dime, op.jcit., Voi. I, p. 287. 

10 Ibid, p. 289. 

1; II Orme, Yol, p. 357 ; Lawrence, Narrative, p. 65. 

Onae,,Vol. I., p. 393. 

13 I.La'wrence, p. 87, , * 
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former which was to be limited to 140 men Captain Polier 
being the oldest of all the Swiss military officers in India was given a 
new Commission investing him with the seniormost rank among 
them.*®. Captain Paul Philip Polier was the uncle of his better- 
known kinsman Antoine Louis Henry Polier ’®. 

14 Letter from Court nth February, 1736, paras. loS-ns. 


16 Bengal: Past and Present, Wo\, VI, pp, 176-77; Proceedings, Indian 

Uutmcal Records Qommission,N<dL. HX. 



Reviews and Notices of Books. 

FOLK-SONGS OF CHATTISGARH : VERRIER ELWIN; 
O. U. P., 1946; pr. Rs. 51— ;pp. Ixi-f466. 

This collection (in translation) of about 500 folk-songs (and 
ballads) represents a number of aspects of country life that are of 
interest to the social anthropologist; naturally therefore about 200 of 
them are on love and sex subjects,— and though they are often ‘pagan’ 
in expression, the collector and translator has shown admirable artistic 
and scientific sense in not eschewing them and in giving them the 
proper consideration and importance. 

The work itself begins with two able ‘reviews’, one by the 
author's friend and admirer Mr. W. G. Archer, I. C. S., and the 
other by the author himself,— under the headings ‘Comments’ and 
‘Introduction’. We are in agreement with much that is said in these 
two essays,— about the importance and interest of the subject matter, 
the parallels of literary technique, nature symbolism and turns of 
expression as between this kind of folk poetry and early as well as 
modern English (and continental) poetry, the value of such collections 
and their literary English translations for the modern English scholar 
and writer, and the poetic quality of the translator combined with 
the scientific acumen of an ethnologist. 

But we hope Dr. Elwin and Mr. Archer will permit us to place 
before them certain views and facts,— unorthodox views and neglected 
facts,— offered mainly from the standpoint of history, while that of 
ethnology and art is not obscured thereby. 

History would say that there has been a good deal of confusion in 
I the minds of social anthropologists as to the nature, origins, distribu- 

tinn. sinrl 
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problem We would mention here only one or two points by way of 
showing where history differs from the line taken by ethnologists 
hitherto. While the latter take it for granted that the Santhals and 
their kin are “ aboriginals ” of India, who have been here from before 
the ‘Indo-European’ Wanderings, and have all along been inhabitants 
(“ adivSsi ”s) of Chotanagpur and “ Santhal Parganas ”, the historian 
would point out that until about 1740 D. the ‘‘ Santal Parganas” 
was a thoroughly Bengali area, and the political and cultural centre 
of Bengal was situated at Rajmahal (after Gaur) till 1660, when 
the capital was moved to Dacca, whence it was again 

moved. The Mahratta raids from the 2nd quarter to the 
3rd quarter of the 18th century, depopulated and ruined 

this region; certain Mahratta families settled here in this period. 
Subsequently the vacancy was filled in by trickles of Santal migration 
from Ranchi and Hazaribagh (Damuda Valley), and by about 1850 
the Santals formed the main population^ along with Bengali rem iants 
and domiciled Mahrattas. Then came the Santal rebellion and the 
demarcation of Santal Parganas as an Enclosure after the Red Indian 
Model. — Very similar is the history of Chotanagpur districts, and of 
the adjacent Surguja, Garhjat and other bill regions of the Central 
Provinces, West Bihar and South U. P. — We need not go into these 
details here, — but we may say that historical facts point to the general 
Conclusion that quite a number of the peoples usually called SdivSsis 
or aboriginals, are very late immigrants into India, — as late as the 
mediaeval Muslim periods of history, — from the North-Eastern border- 
lands of India,— that they penetrated from the N. E. to the South via 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Chotanagpur, Gondwana and Hyderabad, — ■ 
and that they have for several generations now been retracing their 
steps by the same routes, back to the North-East. [ Here too, Santal 
history is a good example']. History and archaeology also know that 
the wild and jungly tracts of td-day were not sodn the past, — not even 
in the late mediaeval times. * Thus Chatti'sgdrh'and Gondwana are nothing 
but the ancient Mahs- or Daksi^a- Kogala and Cedi, so very well re- 
presefited in political and cultural history all along in the pastj the 
last great dispersal of civilised strata from this area W'as in the titnd of 
the Mughal conquest and defeat of the renowned RSni Durgavati,— 
pne incidental result of which was the establishment of the Gidhaur 
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Raj in East Bihar. So also, Chota-Nagpur [Chutia- 
was the major part of the ancient Magadha. 
of the E, I. Company, the Hindu ( ■ 
occupied several districts of Chota Nagp 
The tribes of primitive culture in these 
of comparatively modern “wanderings 


or ^ifiu- Naga.porai 

■and even up to the days 
civilised kingdom of Pachet 
>ur, as did that of Visrmpur. 
regions are deposits 
, facilitated by the 
Chronic disturbed state of the country due to political upheavals and 
wars of the last several centuries; — and instead of contributing to the 
stock of Indian Culture (as is sometimes claimed) have imbibed 

itselements very freely. If they have given India anything, those items 
are very similar or identical with other “ really aboriginal ” elements 
assimilated in the Early Indian Civilization of the Pre-Aryan 
(‘Mahenjo-Daro’) type, or of the mixed Indo-lryan or ‘VedicV type. 
In fact, to our mind, there in little in the poetry of these peoples (like 
the Santals, Gonds, etc.), fine as it is, that is not very truly and 
traditionally Indian, i. e. classical Indian. 

Here the reviewer may be permitted to refer to some of his own 
juvenile poetry composed in his later ‘teens, when he had no know- 
ledge of aboriginal ethnology and poetry, ^ or of ancient history. 
Specimens of these he has already sent to Dr. Elwin for his compari- 
son and conclusions. The reviewer thinks that much of the technique 
of expression and the types of nature symbolism that Dr. Elwin 
and Mr. Archer associate with ‘folk’ literature and ‘aboriginal’ poetry 

and thought, is to be found in the reviewer’s early writings as well : 

a sophisticated university scholar, steeped in Sanskrit and Bengali 
and in English as well as in other continental and American 
literatures, belonging to the group nowadays rather maliciously 
dubbed ‘caste’ Hindus,— thinking and expressing himself in the 
“ aboriginal ” way !— and he has surelv not bean 
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Ramayanic group of ancient historical traditions, — most of which 
have been embodied in the so-called ‘epic’ of the Ramaya^iam, the 
rest being referred to in various other branches of ancient literature, 
or continuing in local (and vernacular) versions of the Ramayanic 
tradition. 

Thus Ramu=Rama, Lakhiya=Laksmana, and Satvati=Sita 
(Sati); Amarpur=Aniara'pura=Amara-Ka 5 t.aka (or ®Kataka)-pura 
=Amra-Kuta (pura)or Amarkot, — all variant names in literature 
of that famous part of the Maikal (Mekala, Mikula) Hills in Daksina- 
Kofiala, where both the ^ona and the Narmada (Rev3) rise, -whose 
sanctity, noted in the ballad, is traditional (from the epic-purSnic days), 
mainly owing to association with Rama's exile. Again, Todiya-Mal 
Dano=Tadakeya Malla (Malaya-Kar aaa) Danava, — i. e. Marica, son 
of Tsdaka of Malaya-Karusa, a ‘Danava’ adherent of ‘Ravana’, or the 
‘Iraivan’ (emperor) of the Peninsula, The seat of this Tadakeya,— 
Bhaoragarh=the fortified city of the Bhars (epic-puranic Bhargas, 
Buddhistic Bhaggas, and post-Kushan Bhara- 'diva’s cognate with 
Vindhya- ‘^akti’ Vaka{akas)=Pampa.pura=Vindhyacala (Bindha- 
chal) town fort and temples, 5 miles to the West of modern Mirzapur. 
The realm of the warilike woman-ruler Tadaka was the ancient 
Malaya- Ksrusa (Mal-Kurukh) country, which corresponds roughly to 
modern West Shahabad and Mirzapur districts. 

The ‘ Mangsia ’Lake=Maianga-Saras or M°-Vapi (an ancient 
15 rtha known to the epics), the lake of the ‘Matafigas’ or Can dalas amongst 
whom Hariflcandra, Rohitaiva and Trisanku, well-known Iksvaku pre--* 
decessors of Rama ruled or lived in exik. — and Rama too came in close 
touch with Mata^ga asramas and the Ca^d^la chiefs and peoples. 
[The ferry-man worshipping Lakhiya is an echo from the Candaia 
ferrymen rowing Rama and his two companions across the Ganges on 
their exile and worshipping then.].— The sage in the *ant-hilf is clearl^ 
‘ValmSki’ (valmika=?ant-hiH), ‘ the" contemporary * Bhygu ’ who 
first devised the sloka metre for epic poetry, and used it to write the 
‘Rama-caritam’ ( later amplified into ‘Ramaya^iam’),— and who was all 
along in close touch i^ith the career? of Rama, his wife and his 
3 brothers and his sons. — The '•asrama' (monasteric establishment and 
college) of Valmiki—Bhargava wai at the Confluence of the Tamash 
(mod. Tons flowing from Rewa) and the Gaiiga some miles to thf 
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of Naini (Allahabad). The location of this place at the confluence of 
the Tons and the Ganges is fairly correctly given in the Bakaoli ballad 
as within 3 Kos from the great Mangsia Lake,— which was 12 Kos 
from the fortified city of the Bhaora (=modernVindhachaI,— also on 
the Ganges); from Amarpur (=Amarka^itak) one had to travel by a 
route through forests (apparently northwards), and from that road, by a 
road taking off on the right (i. e. eastward) one came to Bhaora-garh; 
from Valmiki’s place tor some distance the road to Mangsia Lake and 
Amarpur was the same, then for the latter one took the right-hand road 
and for the former the left-hand one; it seems that farther east, on this 
Mangsia Lake road, lay Bhaora-garh, 12 kos from the lake; about 
3 kos ftom Bhaoragarh on this same road, in the midst of *12 hills’, 
Lakhiya (Laksmana) fought Toijiya Mall (Tsdakeya-Malla), who was 
finally defeated by Ramu (Rama) coming up from Amarpur. 

Laksmana and Sita’s attachment to one another is a strong 
point in the Ra-naya^iic tradition; in fact in the Ramayana when Laksma- 
na hesitates to go out on hearing what seemed to be the cries of RSma 
(pursuing this same Taflakeya Marica), Sita accuses Laksmana 
«r;th hflvino' a design of marryingr her. The demands made by 
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heard much, as had Vslmlki the family friend), and that while 
Laksmana was naturally not very keen, Slta was naturally quite keen 
about it,— and she had her way, and after all Laksmana married 
Vakulika to please her, who, other considerations apart, had saved his 
life by deputing Rama in that adventure in time for his aid.—— The detached 
character of Rama in the ballad is quite in keeping with the rather 
moody and melodramatic character of Rama in the epic, where Rama 
tries to be “ great ” by not caring for Sita over-much, even to the 
extent of injuring her irretrievably. — The association of sages and 
saints and rajas with Rama and his party while in exile in the Vin- 
dhya Regions, is also quite in keeping with epic tradition. 

In the same way, the *Dbola‘ Ballad is just a sequel to an 
ancient epic, based on the traditions handed down from generation 
to generation out of which that epic [ Naldpakhyana] itself was 
formed (before the days of the Mahabharata). We refrain from 
giving the details of identification here for lack of space. 
The Rasalu, Bijra, Lorik and Gujarin ballads have also got 
traditional and historical materials, some early, some medieval, as their 
basic elements, — That is why we think that the “ folk literature *’ of 
Gondwana(Chattisgarh), like that of many other so^alled tribal regions, 
contains little that is “ aboriginal, ” or is of “ ethnological ” value. 
It is rather an illustration of the extent to which certain strata of 
’primitive’ (not ‘aboriginal’) population in the country have been 
influenced by the stock of. ancient tradition, literature, society and 
religion of their more civilised and sophisticated countrymen, — 
who indeed were the “ aboriginals " in relation to them. 

We conclude this rather long communication with a sincere 
appreciation of not only Dr. Elwin’s great labour of love, but also of 
his very happy combination of a spirit and equipment of scientific enquiry 
with the sympathy, epiotion and expression of tfife ^poetry. As a suc- 
cessful interpreter to the West of the Indian mind (of strata not 
often brought to limelight), Dr. Elwin will, we are, sure live in the 
Indian ‘folk’ as well as ‘classic’ mind for ages. 


S. C. Sarkar. 



K. J. SAVE— The Warlis (padtna Publications Ltd., Bombay) 

1945 . 

The Warlis are an aboriginal tribe inhabiting the north-western 
part Of Thana district. They are found in the Portugese territory of 
Daman, in Surat Agency and Western Nasik. They number 207,051 
in the Census of 1931 and appear to be gradually increasing in 
numbers in spite of the much lesser number of women than men in 
the tribe. 

Mi. Save is a special officer for the protection of aboriginal 
and hill tribes, Thana, and as such appears to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Warlis and their culture. It is no less a privilege to 
study the aborigines. He has tried to combine in his study all 
the aspects of the Warlis— their culture, economics, mythology, langu- 
age and above all their folksongs. It is indeed a new venture and Mr. 
Save deserves congratulations for it. At the same time the book 
deserves a lot of improvement in printing and photography. Few 
photographs can be ' reproduced. The writings too are not often 
clear. For instance: his description of the musical instrument tatape 
(an important item of material culture of which no figure or 
photograph is given): 

'^Tarape Ts made of a long dried gourd connected with a hollow 
nortion made of calm leaves open at the other end”. 
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Mr. Save has recommended some useful measures for the better- 
ment of the Warlis. The most effective of these will be in the closure 
of all forest wine shops. If the Warlis eould be taught to convert palm 
juice into molasses (gur) or sugar candies they will be profited both 
in health and wealth. The excise revenue of a province can to a 
certain extent be also recovered. 

‘The Warlis’ contain plenty of interesting information and Mr. 
Save, it is hoped, will continue to add to the knowledge of Indian 
Anthropology by his studies of the other neighbouring tribes. 

S. C. SARKAR. 






SHAMRAO HIVALE— The Pardhans (published for Man 
in India by Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1946, pp. 

230/xvi, xii plates). 

The Pardhans area branch of the Gond tribe inhabiting the 
upper Narbada valley. According to Mr. Hivale they were probably 
the official genealogists of the Gond courts. They appear to be 
racially akin to the Gonds but the psychological difference between 
the two appear to show the segregation of wit, humour, music, and 
armour in the Pardhans and the dry, rough business attitudes in the 
Gond. The Pardhans are great lovers They know how to win a 
woman’s heart by poetry and the Gonds are afraid lest their girls 
have intrigues with the Pardhans. Imagine a Pardhan singing his 


The institution of MangUri is a sort of economic dependence 
of the Pardhans on the Gonds. Through this system the Pardhans 
realise a prescribed sum annually from the Gonds of the same clan. 
The Pardhans are the bards of the Gonds who have still remembered 
the heroic past of the Gonds which they sing during their Mangiett 
tour and other ceremonial occasions of the Gonds. 

The Pardhans have to major sections, Rajnmgi and Go^a^ each 
having an independent type of the sacred musical instrument (band) 
which is the seat of their chief God Bara pm. This is a point of 
mnrb ptbnolosrical imoortance. Intermarriage and interdiaing are not 


as the Gonds and the whole 
n a state of decay. He has 
out “any ordered system out 


Tho pardhans have the 
^n;sj^t!5l^ ‘According to W 
.difficult; 
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It appears to the reviewer that this difficulty is encountered in 
not following the genealogical method. The author, as Dr. Elwin 
points out in his admirable foreward, has avoided the genealogical 
method. Genealogies, apart from its value in social anthropology, 
are the only factual data of human biology. They can be checked and 
reworked as Eugen Fischer did in his second extension study of the 
Rehoboth Bastards of East Africa. They give a wealth of data of 
human biology, such as breeding groups, fecundity, sterility, sex- 
raito and many such other data. Why the clan system is decaying? 
Has it any relationship with sex- ratio ? A tribe not having a clan 
system before appears to have a decayed clan system when it is copied 
from the neighbours having clans, as is the case with the Malpaharias 
of Santal Pergs. 

The Pardhans are however written from a different angle of 
vision. Mr. Hivale’s clear and lucid descriptions are already well 
known to the readers of ‘Man in India’. Indian Anthropology is 
enriched by his careful and painstaking work. I had read his plough 
punishment in ‘Man in India’ before but his plate VI is really interest- 
ing. 

• S. C. Sarkar. 
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(2) a vimyanukramanika, (3)note8, and (4-6) three appendices, containing 
respectively a discussion of the works and authors mentioned by name 
in the Rasaratnapradipika, a concordance of illustrative stanzas, and 
an index of cited stanzas tracing them to their sources as far as prac- 
ticable. The printing is excellent. We are firmly of opinion that 
this publication will be considered a distinct contribution to the liter- 
ature of Sanskrit poetics, both on account of its own intrinsic merits 
and of the high quality of editorial work that is in evidence 
throughout. 

3. A Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Gov- 
ernment Oriental Library, Mysore. By H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, 
M. A. and Vidvan T. T. Srinivasagopalachar. Vol. II-— Dharma- 
iastra (Smrtis). Mysore : 1944. Price Rs. 1-4-0. Pp# ix, 216. 

This is a carefully prepared and excellently printed and got-up 
descriptive catalogue, which gives almost everything relating to a ms. 
with profuse quotations from its beginningf end and colophon, a syno- 
psis of its contents, and an indication of any noteworthy features that 
it may have, the latter two items being in both English and Sanskrit. 
An index of the works and authors is appended. We have no doubt 
that the work will be found serviceable. 

4 The Tantrasamuccayaof NarSyana, with the commentaries Vimar- 
fi ini of Sankara and Vivarana of NsrSyanasisya. Parti. Edited by 
V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, M. A. University of Travancore: Travancore 
Saakrit Senes Mo. 151. Trivandrum: 1945. Price Rs. 3. Pp. V, 1, 
XXV, 35, 11, 308, 8, 22, 6, 5, 28, 2. 

The Tantrasamuchchaya, a very important work on temple archi- 
tecture and the construction, consecration and worship of the images 
of various deities (Vistju, Siva, SivanSrSyaua, Durga, Skanda, Gan- 
esa, Sastf), has already appeared, along with the commentary of 
Sankara, as Nos. 67 and 71 of the T.S.S. It is here re-edited toge- 
ther v/ith the additional second commentary, and is furnished with ela- 
borate introductions in English and Sanskrit, a list of contents, an 
index of verses as well as one of quotations, variant readings in the 
Vivarana, an index of cited mantras, variant readings in the text, and 
a list of errata. This first part consists of Patalas MV. Either the 



author or the book saw the light of the day in Kali era 4529 or A.D. 
1428 (xii. 215), and the commentators are related to him respectively 
as a son and a pupil. It is curious that even these junior contempo. 
raries of the author disagree, on several occasions, as regards the 
readings and order of verses in the text. Modern critics of the ancient 
Hindu religion may profitably take note of the attitude of this author, 
who looks upon the various deities as but the emblems of the differ- 
ent aspects of the greatness of the Supreme Being (1.3) and is entirely 
devoid of any sectarian narrowness. The editor and his assistants 
appear to have done all that they could to make the edition useful. 
We have already recorded our complaint regarding the quality of the 
paper used in T.S.S. (J.B.R.S,, XXXI, pt. IV, p. 280), which 
we are constrained to re-iterate. T welve different series of pagination 
are also rathef awkward and had better be consolidated as far 
as .posable. 

T. Chowdhury 
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(Notes of the Quarter.) 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar Research 
Society held in the Society’ s office on Sunday, the 28th July, 1946. 

Preseui'.— 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B- P- Sinha (in the Chair). 

2. Khan Sahib S. H. Askari. 

3. Dr. K. K. Datta. 

4. Dr. T. P. Chowdhury. 

5. Mr. A. J. Salisbury. 

6. Mr. S. A. Shere. 

7. Dr. S. C. Sarkar. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council held 
on 3. 2. 1946. 


2. Passed the monthly accounts for the months January to June, 


1946. 


(ii) Passed the Annual Accounts for the year 1945 46. 
,b) Resolved to request Government for increase of the Estab- 
lishment grant, in view Of present conditions by Rs. 600 per 
annum. ” 

3, Passed payments of the following bills:— .. Rs. as. p. 

(a) Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s T. A. Bill ^ 76 8 0 

(b) Patna Law Press Bill No. 390/45 dated 31-1245 
printing charges of Journal, September issue, 

1945 • • 296 11 0 

(c) Himalaya Press Bill Nq.819, dated 12-3.45 printing 

charges of annual meeting papers *» 42 \2 0 

(d) Oriental Book Agency Bill No. 3720. dated 20-2-46, 

purchase of books -« 31 6 0 

(e) Messrs. Luzac & Go’s Bills No. 10825, 10844, 

iQ 955 ^ purchase of books .♦ % 
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4, Elected the following gentlemen as ordinary meinbers of the 
Society:— 

(a) Saiyid Ahsan Shere, M. A., Curator, Patna Museum, 

(b) Pt. D. M. Mishra, Assistant Commissioner of Income- 

(c) Hari Ranjan Ghoshal, Esq, M. A,, G. B. B. College, 
Muzaffarpur. 

(d) Bhola Lall Das, Esq., B. A., LI B, Editor, United Press, 
Patna. 

(e) Babu Javali Deva Prasad Sinha should be informed that 
he should be duly proposed and seconded before he is 
elected. 

(f) S. R. Ranganathan, Esq, Librarian, Hindu University, 
Benares. 

(g) B. Radha Krishna Chaudhuri, M. A., Begusetai, Monghyr. 

5(a) Resolved that a reminder be sent to Government regarding 
the last letter on the subject of increasing the grant with a view to 
bringing the dearness allowance of the Society’s employees on level 
with those of Government employees, 

(b) Resolved that, as a measure of some amount of interim 
relief, the Society ^grants , Rs. 4 per month dearness allow- 
ance to office pandit, and Rs. 2 per month each to the 
two whole-time peons, with effect from April last for one 
year, pending reply of Government to Items(2) (b) and 5 
(a) above. 

, , 6(a.) Permission is given to Mr. Prahlad Pradhan to publish 

’ his work under reference, — either in the journal of the Bihar 
Res&rcE Society or in the Journal of the Vifivabharati, and 
' ' also to have photo-enlargements made locally through the 

Patnari^^Musfeina, for &e purposes of such publications. 

(b) The„ correspondence- with Sir Richard Burn, Kt, was laid 
oh the table and approved by the Council. 



(d) Resolved that the Society accept Dr. Bagchi’ s proposals 
on behalf of the Visivabharati, for collaboration generally 
and suggests to him that for the present the printing and 
publishing of the texts may mostly be done in the Visva- 
bharati Journal or Bulletins, that the publications be under 
the joint auspices of the Bihar Research Society and the 
ViSvabharati, and that 500 copies of each publication be 
made over to the Bihar Research Society for its use. 


(e) The correspondence ending with the last letter of Govern- 
ment sanctioning appointment of the Tibetan Scholar 
(Geshay Zangpo) and the intimation to the said scholar of 
those orders, was laid oni the table and approved of by the 
Council. 


7{a) Resolved that monthly Public educative Lectures be 
arranged at Lady Stephenson Hall or Sinha Library Hall, 
with effect from this August. 

7 b) The Scheme of Gultural Reconstruction, was explained 
and circulated for study and opinion.* 


8(a) Justice Sinha will kindly get the strength and suitability 
of the galleries examined by a Superintending Engineer 
(like Mfi, B&hl). ^ . i ^ * ,* 

If the. Report Is favourable, the Society is to approach 
Government for a special grant for Stife^aF almira^. ' 

(fc) Finally Government* is* to be requested* to provide for more; 
space by building extensions on freshr buildings. 

9^ No change for the present in the press was thought 
necessary. . 

10. Read and recorded Mr. Russell’s letter, dated I0f2-19465 
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(C) 


The Secretary is authorised to settle terms of publication 
of the documents being used by the Bombay and Poona 
Scholars and he is to refer to Mr. Godbole for helping in 
bringing about such a settlement of the terras. 
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11. Resolved that the request of the Librarian, Gonnemara Public 
Library, made in his letter dated 13-3-46 cannot be acceded to. Back 
numbers of the Journal from i-xiv may be obtained by purchase. 

12. Resolved that the American Journal of Philology of John 
Hopkins University be placed on our exchange list, 

13. Passed the Revised Budget for 1946—47 and the Budget 
Estimate for 1947=4d. 


S. C. SARKAR, 

Honorary General Secretary. 
6-8-1946. 


14. Resolved that a whole set of the back issues of the Society’s 
Journal be given on loan for one year to the Curator, Patna Museum. 

Report. 

Re. Item(lO) of the Bihar Research Society Council proceedings 
dated 3-2-1946s— • 

Bhiksu Nagarjuna worked rather irregularly, with considerable 
gap for a few weeks, on the photographs of the SarahSpada — Doha 
texts in our Album, and submitted to me a tentative reading of 
them. * After that he did not appear again. He seems to be working 
full time as translator to a local Hindi Press and Publishing firm,— 
and has got no time for this kind of work. 

On the whole I got the impression that by himself he is not up 
to undertaking Tibetan or Pali research or cataloguing or deciphering 
works, but under guidance might prove useful. Since however he 
cannot be relied upon for continuous and steady works, it being neces- 
sary for him to earn his living by diverse other ways, it is not much 
use trying to reform him and win him over to research work or train 
him for it,— ^ecially .ff, there hardly any chance of Government 
giving hiih a Research Scholarship of Rs. 100 a month for hjs qualify- 
ing for advanced work beyond his rudimentary knowledge of Tibetan, 
Pali and Apabhraihsa.' ' -h . 
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I conclude that a bona fide Tibetan Scholar of higher standard 
has to be looked for. 

S. C. SARKAR. 


* A.B.— l am comparing this reading with H,P. Sastri's Collection of Sarahi 
Poems, and may publish a critical edition in the Journal of the Bihar Research 
Society, 

S C. SARKAR. 
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20.52 ■ ^ 

5^51*1^5.7 J . 

Uigfp:«Ifsn 17.15 > 

22.19 ■ ' 

ilirsraT 20.24 i ^ < * 

22.19 

?nfg22.7 

5«»Tt 9.23 fn. ' • V ■ 

11.5 > 

5*4f^wr 3.65 fn. 

1.31 ‘ 

3.65 fn. ■ 
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23.48 

*i«r\22.29 

7.34 

ip 2.23;13.2j23.14 1,143,267 
ip^B 13.25 

15.14{n, 
ip^ipW 15.14 
10.16 

ipr§?si 6.24 
ilfe 20.53 
10.40 

qn 20.28, 30, 39;23.14, 117 
1*1^ 20.48 
^Sprqif*! 1.33 
35Jiq4j?|SlW51^8.29 
lilfuilT 13.26 
22.52 
iiqfl?1.33 
iqqi 21.3,51 
22.51 

ins?! 22.11 

20,52 fn. |w 

^*11^ 17.30;18.21 fn. 

20.50 

17.30 . 

15ri22.7 : 

^151 23.226 ; ; ; 

qiiri5l^2.l7 j 

1533 ^ 17.25 

15^6.33 ,i: 


gff?T3.65 
5^ 16,18 
19.18 

giJgliSff) 18.3 
giisfclfil 7.40fn.;'23.263 
OTSsft 9.28 
psNl 7.40 

7.40 fn. 
gfefft 9.28fn. 
g^»T 18.1;23.28 

18.17 fn. 
g^qigt 17.14 
33^^ 18.13 
17.14 

gfsiir 22.21 
gffl 11.1 

14.29:23.270 
gfqqiiq ii.8 
gfite 19.4 

551 1.26 .- 

5^13.1,14 fn. ; ; i: > ^ . 

16.7;23.89 v;! 

16.1 ■. 

gfl 23.161^175 ' , ; « . 

5^ 2.15j 6.46523.222,258 
5^2.15;23.256 \ -sr.; 

'3^^23.57 .;>u- 

23.53 _ |HWI 

23.109,236 --M }*#.§> 
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6.2,16 fn. 

12.16 fii. 

l|35(i 11.33 
1st 6.16 
IStl 12.16 
iJs^f 7.5£n. 

ISl^I 7.5 

21.12 
22.23 
^sr6.3;23.72 
Wl? 9.1.12 

20.41 

^^Sllf?5.19 

5.19fn. 

2.15;9.I2 

6.22;9.23 fn.;20.42 
^22.81, -23.88, 224 
10.8 
2.27 
M 2.2,27 
23.115, 122 
% 3.43,47 

23.7 i 

18.24 
^«q| 2.31 

^^22.81 : 
10.1 

10.7 
6.49 fn. 

10.7 


#|5ft 13.12 
1^*123.88,109,236 
22.59 
llq 23.106 
it^ (VS tll’f) 4.9 fn. 

Itl7.1;14.4 

9.23 

4.4 

iHl 7.6 
im*) 14.41 
23.259 
11.5 
11.11 

14.34;23.216 
11.12 fn.,34fn. 

3 7fn.;9.28fn.;11.10,l2fn. 

5.6 20 

5.7 ' ‘ 

20.18 ' 
17.14 fn. 

23.28 ; 

*^17.1,10 * • ' r ^ 

22.46 ' 

§'’5^1^ 22.29 ‘ ‘ 

^ 1 8. 23 ^ 

6.1fn.,9 fn. 

6.1,9 KJ .'fi ' ll- 

1 ^ 154.23 . I' r 

4.23 fn. ' '• ' ^ 

IJSIt 14.21 ' r 

lllfl^l2.9 •" r my> 
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1.36 

3»T 23.54,64 
3»T5J 23.235 
51*122.69 

5»*T«13f 11.64;23.265 
5»ir'i55*l 17.33 
5«I 22.69 
5S 23.238 
^^11.2,20 
5r«l 11.4 

11.42 

5^20.1,17,18 

23.219 

3.14 

23.88 

4N?t 23.156,166 

3.4,62;6.9,18,27,29fn.;9.24;13. 
22fn.;19.18;23.1 15,118,210 
6.49 fn.;l 1.27 
’ c^%<^1.3.25 : 

3.61 

6.29 

OTra't 10.22fn. 

8.5; 11.24 
?^gi3«qrr 13.36 
7 26 

. l^qfew>T3.15 i ; 

; . ^ 18.8 1 V * 

^triatJ4 3.39 ^ ./'-'r 

:i>^> TOTO 11.22 

19.19 :.vU 


^IJFTFit 2.1,9 
ag^l 21.11 

«|5t 18.2, 24, 25; 20.23; 23.26 

4.13 
17.18 

18.22 

13.16 

20.13 

20.7 

20.12 fn.,15 
?Rir5 20.12 
qglirsr 4.13 
qww 3.28 
?15*i 23.26 
15.21 

«lfe*r5^T 7.17 fn. 

7.17 fn. 

«tirir4! 16.31 
^nsrr 22.57 
*ITf 0^20.72 
22.69,71,231 
22.70 

4.26 

*11^18.20 
«|f4i5r 18.27 
^R5IWIi20.7 j 

4.12.13 
3.28 

545 11.2" fn. 
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5Cfl5^^^1.39 

iwn 7.6;23.138 

6.49 fn. 

22.12 

13.22 

23.181 

6.35 fn. 

23.50 

6.35 

?:?i 1.36, 40; 4.25 ;i 

16.13 

199,273,279 

[?:^3 23.169 

16.15 fn. 

1 0.3,37 ;23. 167 

3.48 fn. 

13.22 

3!:€i^r 23.95 

2.30 

22.23:23.93 

^^l3|;afq^t=M?r 9.36 

7.26 

6.16 

23.191 

?:5S5f; 23.200 

?[?fl 3.47,55 fn. 

q:3i?f 6.1,8 

6.20 

JCilJft 13.11 

5^1^^16.20 

<5i?Er^22.64 

iSFft 18.5 fn. 

il^5l3.62 

5C?il?iql 9.20 

1^^113.12 

7.26;8.6 

13.12fn. 

20.24 

20.33 

18.5 ■ 

22.59 

iWli 1-40 

VSK 5.2,3,24 

13.14 in. 

^Sr^f 23.264 

5C^*^ 18.19 fn. 

21.6 

■ 6.18 

m 8.23fn.;22.71,72 

13.1 

<snf 9.2 

13,15 

9.2 fn. 

5cq2ii 3.55 fn. 

23.131 

23.229 

23.131 

m 20.27;23.279 

ipgq 23.191 

22.11 

ISShT 23.63 

3.63 
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^1% 23.181 
5.19 

3:if|^T 10.21 

16.2, 13 
22.79 

Kmj 3.4,55,57;23 252 
?[I| 23.237 
sCitfB 6.2,14 
6.7 

4.9j23.1 31,272 
^f=^23.78 
5=5218.29 
5’52rF 9.22 
8.1 

23.118, 208 
51 15.30 
51^ 15.3,29 
5|T 16.5 

18.5 

^f%^T 11.13 fn. 

5:=5rf 4.9 fn. 

ll.isfn. 

^ 23.6,48 

11.13 
6.8fn. 

10.17 fn 

^=55 15,15 fn. 

^45*^ 15.15 
% 22 65 
3.1,8 

191,23,126,215,269 


of Words 


scisrfliU.IS 

12.15 in. 

?T5ritllcR)'t 17.25fn. 
17.25 
8.14 

iCTlSTp^r 19.13 
511^ 10.3;17.25fn.;22.49 
18.1,19 
51111 14.10 
511^1 9.6 

19.13 fn. 
511^0 12.9fn. 

511511^ 19.13 , 

5TO151 19,13 fn. 
511119 22.40 
5T5T^15i 12,9; 14.38 
5Tlil 20.64 
5Tilll9 7.13,15 
5111^ 11J14 
5l«lll 5.2,17 
5lflf>r9.37 
51115 13.20 
513 3.63fn.; 23.259 
5iri5lflf.T 13.12 
5111 13.1 
5lll»? 14.37 
5113 4.24 
5T1#«I 15.12 

ii|fp:4.23 , 

l;|lli(?)"20 14 fn, 


Piri'i 

'If 
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23.125 

21.12 

6.37 in. 
3^*T^ir?:?[^23.186 
23.185 
7.7fn. 
d^sJI 4.22 

?>Wt4.22fn. 
dfJT 22.83 
d?5#3.29 
4.6 

»;!jiji^23,133 

4.6 

3.17fn. 

3, 7; 23.2 13 
20.37,70 
14.13 
14.13 fn. 

6.8 

13.18 

8.27 

5ig5 4.26 fn. 
aw 14.44 fn; 23.224 

|a^:22.36:';:;::^^^ 

awi 10,13 fn. 

va^;l.8,;:43: ;;:: 

:'^qrJ^;;:Wi6:;:; 

1.30 


18.5fn. 
a^T 20.32 
acIT 1.43;11.15;23.139 
aaifife^i 10,22 
afa^i 1.34 
aaw^ 22.30 
a^ 1.46 
a^i' 1.4,45 

aw 4.1,7,10;23.81,83 
awl 9.13 
a^^Tirr 4.5 
a^flt 8.1 Sfn. 
afal 8.3,18 
agJl 13.15 fn. 
a^!^ 13.15 

18.19 fn. 
afa^i 23.153 
aiWT 4.2,26;23.263 
5fT^ra45l 6.50 
5iitraJi;7.8 
aii'a'1 6.48 
arta i9.8 fn. 

<o 

ai^at 10.25 
aia 20.22 
af!aai9.8 : ■ 
ai3^ 19.8 fn. 
aw 23.238 
aw^ 2.17 
aiaml 9.22 fn. 
am 23.11 
ai3 12.12 








8.3,27 

few 23.87,89,224 
feWW 23.224 
fewn«B 8^ 12 
ffn«T 20.62 
7.14 
23.209 
7.14 fn. 

^ir20.5 
^=^5t 23.96 
^3 3 . 3,39 
23.133 

^ift(?) 11.34 
StWS 13.29 

14.16 
17.13 fn. 

Q>Rir 1.29 

11.34 fn. 

#5 6.10;23.108 
iat<[«eFcR5 6.12 
^sr 9.2 
^wfejT.^4.15 
itl*rre«9,i5 
1.8 

15.39; 18.8;23. 

1'!;''II8. . ‘ ^ . 

it%«5.4 

6.29 

6.10, ftt. ; 1; 

f .... f -- V -s'-', 1 
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4?15TI 4.17 
19.7 
19.7 

4!rr34=^^T 4.17 
19.1 

14.38fn. 
qW6.2fn,16 
gWfl5l6. 1 7fn. 

22.84 

^^^?1^9.1 

g^tr 2.2,29,3 1;23.240 
^ 5.1 5, 20, -23.73, 231 
6.49 
23.73 
17.34 
15.19 

51 8.2 3; 11.40 

••■ 21 ) . 

% 14.5 
wa4» 23.171 

10.33 fn. 

22.27 

3.53 

10.36 

6.45 

23.61,62, 23.2.233 
10.14 
10.14 fn. 

Wa 22.49;23.37.2a5 
15.24 

fswtSil 19.11 
20.45 


' /'ll:/' ■;■■■■ -.,:?,■ r;,:-^,."'.: ; ' mwn 20.45 ■ , 
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WflW 3.l l fn. 

11.7 fn, 
Wlfew 11.7 
18-13 
13.32fn. 
^5|5€fT2 10.28 
' 23.135,140 

13,32 
8.17 


14.26 


7.33 fn. 

7.33;13.36;15.24 

23.250 

^17.22 

19.4 

W 23.23 
23.122 
5|q 23.256 

3.24 fn. 
q?I^23.234 
W«n 1.24;3.24,27;9.9 
18.5 

14.13 
15.23 fn. 

15.14 fn. . 

g^swrii.e 

3.2.23;10.6,74 fn. 
TO5F 1*20 
^«.17 
gen 12.4j20.61 
fft|6.9fn. 


7.3,37 
14.1,12 
23 .127,226 
WllWCl 18.16 fn. 
gitj^lS.Jl 
13.12 


^ 5.12 


6.1 1 

6.11 fn. 
20.31 

gfgsfi 17.10. fn. 
22.45 

^§'‘9 9.8. fn. 

23.45 

SR%^22.56;23.222 

15.29 

^f^ 3.50 
18.16 

^423.69,233,258 
^4^1 23.65,69 
^4#r§l 23.75 
^^«55!^8.28 
21.34;23.69 
q'E|f5|^9.17;20.57 
^ 22.20 


^511^123.13 


13.22 
^ 6.34 

^ 23.142, [154] 
25.154 
«i?!pwl3a2 




■lii 


IM®! 

iiiiiKiU 

IBIHI 


ISSiS$g#iil^ 




iasss: g’Siif 

Illlillil®^^^^ 




* ' jj, , 
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iiili 

■.',a £tv i , 
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^ , . ' / * I ! 

^ ' ■ /-“V. ■*! 


" -V. , •■ :':■■■•'■;■ 



iilliii 

fllliSpnii 
■,■■ ■t,--, ’ 





^Tf5r*l?«rT 15.25 
10.17 

22.77; 23.229 
16.22 

^i??fg^7.42 

7.42 

23.229,240 
^!X0t 23.92 

14.23tn. 
giciqig; 14.39 

14.39 fn. 
^HcTTg 20.39 
15 30 
12.2,11 
12.11 fn. 
gw 23.151 
gWH^ST 14.39 
gw?: 20.47 
gw^fsrg 7.13 
gigt? 8.23 
gifq^l 21.1 
gigt 21.18 
gM 2.22 
grgg 7.7 
gwgt 16.25 
gig^r 20.54 
gmisft 16.29 
gig^n^ 16.29 fn. 
gw^^ 9.20 
gig%^ 16.27 
gi5 24 . 5 , 41,209 


,92.230 
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TO 21.25 

TO^JI 20.60 fn.; 22-76 
TOiIIgm 7.6 fn. 

7.6 fn. 

TO^Ul^n 7.6 
^Tf?: 23.5,36 

22.87 

I. 46 

Wlftqjjff 16.23 
21.24 

23.101,102 
TOlf45t 10.21; 12.11 

II. 17 

^5I11.26;20.35(?);23.132 

6.49fn. 

22.36 
6.45 
22.79 
TO3Pft45 6.21 

10.2,1 7fn. 
gwscf 18,12 
11.1 

11.15,42 
22.8 
^!»1 10.17 
^IS«^?)11.17fn. 

TO3 9.1;12.7 
TO3^ 9.6 

12.7 fn. 

12 7fn. 

9.6 

(?) 23.220 


20.62 
22.62,69 
18.25 fn. 

7.18 
3.14 fn. 

3.14 
23.148 
23.149 
r445l??ll 11.13 
fm?! 23.187 
f^JTi; 23.238 
fTOf^^r 20.13 

^^*ir2.29;10.1,10;7.42 fc 
20.75 
1.20fn. 

1.20 fn. 

1.20 

4.8 

fea^T 23.232 
fefq!T^23.137 
f^afsw 22.86 

4.20 
3.10 
teiw? 4.8 

■■ -s " ' 

4.8 fn. 

4.8 

23.161 
f^TOT 22.2,43 
2.26 

faiaR^a 2.18 
9.8 



[ 

14.40 

fTOrilT 15.10 
23.20? 

ft!{I?S54\ 24.18 

13.9 
17.30 
22.26 

2.14 

3.59;16 19 
ft^^^2.14 

1.9 

16.19 fn, 
6.4,41,47 
10.35 
17.37 
20.58 
3.64 

^qq'sg?? 14.18 

8.9 
8.18 

23.64 

13.9 
14.21 
9.12;11.3 

ftqi 3.20 
23.129 

f^qrq^T 17.11,37 
15.11 

twfe 20 28,31 
ftST 23.127 


20.16;23.138 
17.17 fn. 
23.149 
f«l?lfeTl3.7 
f^flf^qpgr 10.23 
13.1,6 

23.250 

23.82 

fq§a4.24;8.23.24 
f^rr 23.74 
fkl^ 5.9 
f%jpn 7.42 
23.71 

fipTI* 23.190 
^qp53?:i 3.48 
fwqi^l^a 3.48fn. 

23.71 

23.276 

3.26 

22.16 

3.26 fn. 
fijTSI 6.26 

6.3,26fn. 

23.42 

, fe i g;ntf T 21.8 
;f^ 2 , 18 fn. 

17.42 fn. 

20.11 

23.48 ^ 

21.40 ' ■ ■ , 
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■ '.*0 , 

3.22 

23.214 

17.18 

23.165 

ftitTI 20.67; 23.234 
20.67 
23.99 
14.4,42 fn, 
2.18;6.27;10.13 
2.18 fn. 

Wi?:g< 2.18;19.16 
^>5^7.22; 10.44 
13.13fn. 

^kgWT 18.16 fn. 
^?:?;5i5B^6.27fn. 

19.16 

di?: 3 51;14.19fn. 

23 .[135], 139 
^'1^23. 196 
15.29 
f«T 10.6 

17.31 

1^14.43;23.135.136,150,235 
f^wifar^r 22.48 
1 ^ 15 *^ 23.250 
lWlg8.22j23.251 
?W 8.13 
9.26 
17.35 
ife 3.50 





23,49 
5W2T 22.59 
s^Iiar 20.52 fn. 
sqiSRJS 1.48 
5?I15n?5it 17.32 fn. 
sqTETt 10.19 
5?ffi«r 2.22 
sqtf^ct 23.187 
sqR 23.164 
22,3,44 

s?na 9.16 fn.j 20.38 
5511tC55! 22.84 
21.31 

23.42 

2.1,10 

asqi '22.57 
m%\7.22 
3cJ% 23.139 
m 23.143 
3l§1 17.3,27 

atff 19.18 fnj 23.27, 232,239 
19.18 
22.27 
22.75 

14.43 
20.67 

3.16 fn-j 23.253 
^ 01 ^^ 23.127 
fW 23.268 
^23 236 

20.24 /. ■ , , 


23.63 
I 3.50 fn. 

2,20 
2.28 
%51! 23.212 
%3.9 
%JT 2.13 
^ 3.9fn. 

If-Wll 2.1 3 fn. 

21.18 

20,68 

2.26 

1.40 

^g4 22.27 
IsBFO 5.11, 
t»Fcf45 5 I 
|5r?»fpa45i 10.32 

tijiw 19.7 
5.19,22 
2.11 

^23.3,185,186 

23.198 

22.72 

22.19 

H.5 

|i[sn5W: 23.38 
^ 4.2,25;23.258,278 
22.78 
23,215 
22.2,3 5 : 

;:k?^^aQ.73-\;;^^^. 

', 20.2 
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[?r^iiT]23.103 

23.21 

5iT^srg€r 23.75 
5Et®qrqf?J 3.53 
10.10 
10.42 

^16.53 

13.32 

!0f5m 1.49 
6.45 
9.10 

10.37fn.;17 
^ 2.19fn. 

J?t3 3.35; 15. 17 
W 2.19 
:a?ll 16.24 
JfliSgfs'IW.I 
13.21 

:f[ciqwi 11.10;16.6 
7 27 

:OB1^!t,9.25fn. 

2.24 

11.12 

7.37 
16.6 
9.31 

22.71 

7.14 

7.38 


^5! 16.24 fn. 

^Srsq45I 16.24 fn. 

3.40 
?is? 23.6,50 
JaSfiJf 23.94 

21.11 

c 

14.37j23.10fn., 262 
23.74 
14.1 Ifn. 

20.30 fn. 

20.37 

19 20.71 

m 23.90 
22.41,51 
Wffw 22.41 
22.54 
22.2,41 

m 16. 18, -23.240 

16.9 

W^21.34j23,62,233 
WSfl 16.20 
23.177,178 
2n<t< 23.220 
m'tTlftsr 23.123 
^11 23.105,210 
i ?R5fcil 23.10 

23.10 fn. 

18.10 

5[t|< 23.80 fn. 

23.80 
9.3 fn. 



:a^2.2 

«l?illl 2,24 





mm 20.59 
20.59 

W 20.59 
3.64 
W16.1 
16.8 
W 20.30 

9.26 

6.10 

!QW 23.20,238 
23.150 
mn 23.34 
9.29 
15.7 
23.34 
20.47 
23.1 36 
14,28 

SO!#^ 14.3 
^HPST 10.37 

.; ''JO' 

Jnwj 23.170 

jnwrasr 23.171 


^ 1 ?:? 14.2,*18.n,27 

14.18 

17.17 £n. 

5[n^ 23.31,105 
^1^ 10.37 fn. 

'20.52 fn. 
^1^23.137 
?II6l5f 4.23 

10.24 
10.19. fn. 

^raq^sff 10.23 

![nfa 19.12, !4j23 2‘ 
9.15 
19.2 

10.19 fn. 
19.15 

13.17 fn. 

20.57 

JflRq; 1.32}13.2,17 
^1^ 1.32 fn.j 20.: 7 
23.27 
WR5I 4.4 
^JT®1 14.41 
4.4 

14.19 
feOT 20.43 

10..38; 11.42 
5.5|21.22 
10.2,30 

%?ai 1S.37;20.43;22.31 


55rrai^i«T 6.7-fn. 
23.33 
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22.30 

20.41 

6.24 

1.47 

f5!Tfe't6.46;20.41;23.38 
15.37 fn. 

%5r 9.23 fn. 

N3 ■ , 

%5t[fea?]ll,39 

23.262 

%fe5E?l?:9.15 

7.30 

23.152 

17.14 fn. 

10.33 

22.27 fn, 

22.27 

%CI 23.130 
8.18 

%qsf 8.16 fn. 

11.33 
22.17 

23.132 

23.124 

6.4, 37;21 .21:23.200 
%5IT5r§ 4.11 
%5irail 6.31 
16.26 

ftr#5«r4.11 

4.7,l6.6.27;14.14fn. 

19.12 

17.28 fn. 

11.19 


"O 


fegsr^'t 9.10 fn, 

%^T 3.25jl 4.14:20.48 fn. 
9.18!l '.35 , 
22.70 
fegi 9.10 

21.27,34 

23.254 

fm2S.88 

23.70 

9.23fn. 

vaa 

^ET 23.239 


21.14 

m 

3.38fn.j7.1CjS.23:18.2efn.,*21.2 ' M 
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Addenda and Corrigenda. 

\. '2n\ na(m\^^ for 2. 4, 3.35, 

for 3. 47fn., 's A. 4.1,-f3!a'W: j 

4.4, tor ^g^n,* 4. 13,put a stop (I) between and 5.19, 

rgad^^ for^^; 6.18, iTJ:T $«%5 6-25, for 7.44, 

7.39 £n., /b#- 8.14, TTf r5f»=5 /or -UPf - 

8.20,-T^SI/?r-TgiT-; 8.23 fn.%-¥r3t7. ^r -^rg^q- 8.25, for q^‘; 8. 
Colophon, -ggf-/or-q#; 9.30 fn.^ ^F^ll for STF41; 10.5, ^T^r-/or 
! «rPqit -5 11.17, qrfqe: /^rgiR^t; 12.10, for 13.12, 

for 13,17, for qn'^ 13. 18fn.^«, for ; 

I4.5fn., -=sW-/^r -l'-;14.9, fe-Zorfli'-; 14.18, ?tHq^!jf ^r irTf; 14.2J. 
f^tf- for -1^-; 14. 21 fn.«, m-for 14. 31, ?;: ^for 

‘ 15.2, -mift for 15.21, for 16.17, O'] for [ : ] ; 16.30, 

for 17.10,-grf^dt-/<?r-lfTrgt ; 17.15, ?5[q-for-^-; 

I 1 7.18, fq?rfq^qt- for 1 7.5 fn.^ /or-q?!3fq; 1 7.22 fn.^, 

! mfk4 for 5cfqq;; 18. 24, f^qiqj: for f^:; page 32, line 2 from bottom, 

I nad 3'Mss. W,W. as In. to 18. 27, 19 21,-fg!a?qr tor 20.22, 

tor ^gfsT; 20. 31, gfgqJT for ^RrqjTj 20.40, for 20.44, 

* ^fl for ; 20.52, ffSl# for 20.68, ^f^:for ; 20.75, 

/i?r 20.77, ^-/orlgT-j 21.8 & 18, /or 
p. 37, 1.3 from bottom, vm^-for STf^JW^T-; 21.20, /i?r iii^; 
22.3, s^n^riJft- /orS?ipiin>; 22,5, /?r ^EFST 22.24, 

*I^d for ir^'kT; 22.27, for- Jfir^ST,* 22.54, ftSTl-Zor 

feflg-; 22.70, $fT“/or qfr-; 22.8 1 , %)- for 23.40, for 
p. 44, 1. 5 from bottom, ®F. ?qg‘ tor F. 23.89, ir?iTr|^[i: for-^t- 
23. 138,i;»^-/c»^?:t^^- 23.1'67 & 168, /t>r 23.173, fegr 
/e?r ^gra-; 23.194fn,”,-W-/^?r-ca?I-; 23. 224, ^ /<jr 23. 256, j 
q|^/^7r^^;23. 



p. 60, ^^^'TrJU^r; p. 62, 

p. 61, %^ for p. 70, qjRssft for ^raa't; p. 72, /<?#' 

p. 75, <§<1?: for ?s!qr; p. 76, for rpqTR't & 3Ts'’^7ni® for 

p.77, .^|qf for »T^; p. 79, 1J6;2.25 etc. 2.5 etc; 

p.80, for =qgfq^(-; p.83, g^JSf ggTf ; p, 84, ciffa 

& ^for ^\ ^. 86, ^sfrqsq for^m^; p, 88, for and ?!f?qjt 

for ^fk^V,Tp. and f?l5qqif% /«;>• p. 93, 

*fr5liq» /o#' and q^JJoS for -g^. 
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